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preface 


This  investigation  was  carried  our  as  a  project  under  a 
scholarship  from  the  Alberta  Teacners*  Association.  The 
direction  and  supervision  was  given  by  tne  Department  of 
Education  with  the  approval  of  tne  Committee  on  Graduate 

Studies . 

The  worK  was  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of 
several  hundred  teachers  of  tne  Province  of  Alberta,  and  of 
many  men  and  women  engaged  in  tne  occupations  studied  in  this 
investigation.  Tne  questionnaires  wnich  form  the  basis  of 
the  report  were  sent  out  in  tne  fall  months  of  iyj>b  and  were 
returned  during  tne  spring  months  of  lyyi .  The  analysis  of 
the  questionnaires  was  started  May  1,  1^37  and  completed  in 
December  of  that  year. 

The  project  was  proposed  by  Dr.  M.  E.  LaZerte,  Director 
or  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta.  Dr. 

LaZerte  was  always  in  close  touch  with  the  study  and  offered 
many  valuable  suggestions  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
material  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  his  interest  and  for 
the  assistance  ne  has  given  during  the  course  of  this  investi¬ 
gation. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  great  majority  of  people  in  this  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  work,  expect  to  work,  and  are  expected  to  work.  Man 
must  have  sometning  worth-while  and  necessary  to  do  in  order 
to  be ‘able  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  or  happiness* 

Our  modern  world  offers  many  different  hinds  of  joes. 

In  one  town  with  a  population  of  acout  30,000  people  in  the 
United  States  Middle  West  in  1^23,  the  Lynas  reported  some  400 
different  kinds  or  jods.1  These  jobs  varied  from  managers 
of  retain  stores,  salesmen  in  these  stores,  carpenters,  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanics,  and  radio  technicians  to  operators  of  a 
machine  in  a  glass  factory  or  in  a  plant  manufacturing  auto- 
mobile  parts  to  nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  railway  employees 
and  unskilled  laborers.  Many  of  these  jobs  require  men  with 
vastly  different  training  and  abilities.  Fortunately  not  all 
men  have  the  same  abilities  and  fortunately  not  all  men 
desire  the  same  types  of  work.  One  man  is  not  able  to  bear 
the  monotony  that  must  derive  from  the  performance  of  a  single 
task  in  a  manufacturing  plant;  another  cannot  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  falling  on  a  doctors  shoulders;  another  man 
knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  people.  In  our 
modern  civilization  surely  there  is  a  place  for  each  and  every 
one  of  these  men.  The  problem  is  to  have  each  man  enter  an 
occupation  in  which  he  may  De  successful.  Youth  looks  forward 
to  a  happy  and  successful  career,  but  how  many  of  the se  will, 

40  years  hence,  look  back  on  that  career  with  bitterness  and 
regret  and  wonder  what  it  has  all  been  about  I  Especially 
will  this  be  the  case  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to  guide 
these  young  people  into  the  work  for  which  they  are  most  suited. 
Too  many  young  men  and  women  have  found  positions  by  mere 
chance,  or  by  "pull”  or  through  family  wishes  instead  of  through 
an  analysis  of  individual  ability,  interest  and  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  a  particular  occupation. 

1.  The  Lynds  -  Middletown. 
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Many  factors  must  be  considered,  when  one  is  looking 
for  one’s  life  worK.  Complete  satisfaction  will  depend  on 
one’s  personality,  adaptability  and  future  development. 

Such  factors  as  these  offer  some  difficulties  in  advising 
any  student  as  to  his  life’s  work.  Now  when  we  say  that  we 
must  find  some  method  of  directing  our  boys  and  girls  into  their 
life’s  work  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  mean  that 
there  is  one  and  only  one  job  in  which  each  man  or  woman  can 
be  successful.  Undoubtedly  each  individual  could  succeed  in 
any  one  of  a  number  of  occupations.  Success  is  determined  by 
more  than  one  factor;  the  desire  to  succeed  is  needed  along 
with  ability.  In  this  case  then  we  should  tell  the  students 
about  the  abilities  required  in  tne  different  occupations , 
but  we  should  also  tell  them  about  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  training  required.  Further  an  individual  is  continually 
changing  and  developing;  he  may  have  shifting  interests,  hobbies 
and  family  obligations  which  will  seriously  affect  his  future. 
Economic  upheavals  and  depressions  will  have  their  effect  on 
the  future  of  many  of  our  youths.  When  we  talk  about  direct¬ 
ing  our  youth,  then,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  should  say  to  a 
boy  "You  are  fitted  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  I  should  advise  you 
to  follow  this  career." 

When  we  say  such  a  thing  as  this  to  a  boy,  just  what 
do  we  really  mean?  All  lawyers  have  not  exactly  the  same 
set  of  abilities.  One  lawyer  is  successful  because  he  can 
sway  juries,  another  because  he  is  a  financial  expert. 
Architecture  requires  some  men  who  are  imaginative  and  creative 
and  others  who  are  practical.  Each  occupation  cannot  then  be 
said  to  have  a  set  of  qualities  and  aptitudes  which  are  peculiar 
to  it  and  it  alone. 

It  seems  then  that  it  would  be  very  useful  if  we  could 
point  out  to  high  school  students  some  of  the  qualities  needed 
by  workers  in  some  of  these  various  occupations,  but  being 
careful  not  to  be  dogmatic  about  the  qualities  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  success.  Different  men  with  approximately  the  same 
abilities  can  find  success  in  different  occupations.  Give 
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our  youth  a  knowledge  of  life  on  a  job  and  life  off  the  job, 
and  we  nave  done  a  great  deal  towards  helping  him  to  decide 
on  a  vocation.  We  should  tell  him  that  in  some  occupations 
personal  appearance  and  sociability  are  features  which  may 
determine  ultimate  success.  Some  occupations  require  men  who 
are  willing  to  spend  long  hours  working  alone,  or  protracted 
periods  of  study. 

However  he  should  also  have  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  workers  required  for  the  job  and  whether  there  is  an  over 
or  under  supply  of  workers.  He  should  Know  something  of  the 
trends  in  that  occupation.  Inner  satisfaction  arising  from 
the  work  is  as  important  as  actual  earnings  for  no  one  can  be 
completely  happy  unless  he  is  satisfied  with  his  work  and 
gets  pleasure  from  doing  it.  Therefore  we  should  tell  students 
what  satisfaction  they  may  get  from  a  certain  occupation. 
Security  of  tenure  and  chances  of  advancement  are  essential 
contributors  to  general  mental  happiness.  These  are  some  of 
the  things  on  which  our  children  should  have  some  reliable 
information. 

In  saying  that  we  should  give  this  information  to 
students  of  our  high  schools  it  must  not  be  thought  that  we 
are  intending  to  treat  each  or  these  occupations  as  a  static 
thing.  On  the  other  hand  we  realize  that  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements  are  almost  continuously  in  a  state  of  flux.  How¬ 
ever  we  do  feel  that  some  of  the  more  important  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  passed  on,  provided  that  it  is  understood  that 
we  are  not  dogmatizing  with  respect  to  each  of  the  occupations 
which  we  are  planning  to  describe. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  about  Alberta  occupa¬ 
tions  the  Alberta  Teachers1  Association  undertook  to  mane  a 
survey  of  several  of  Alberta fs  occupations.  Miss  Dorothy 
Deakin  outlined  a  blanmet  questionnaire  which  the  A.  T.  A. 
sent  out  to  some  of  its  members.  Approximately  four  hundred 
questionnaires  were  sent  out.  Each  teacher  to  whom  a  question¬ 
naire  was  forwarded  was  asked  to  interview  a  good  representa- 
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tive  or  a  certain  occupation.  These  questionnaires  were 
returned  to  the  oil'ices  or  the  A.  T.  A.  and  were  later  analyzed 
Tne  results  or  tnis  analysis  are  set  forth  in  the  course  of 
this  thesis.  The  replies  to  questionnaires  are  always  open 
to  question  but  we  believe  for  several  reasons  that  the  informs 
tion  about  the  various  occupations  may  be  regarded  as  being 
as  authentic  as  can  be  obtained. 

In  the  firsr  place  the  questionnaire  was  carefully 
reviewed  and  revised  before  it  was  mailed  out  to  the  teachers 
who  were  to  do  the  interviewing.  As  a  result  of  this  revision 
it  is  felt  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  questionnaire  was 
finally  obtained.  Harurally ,  in  rhe  case  or  such  a  blanket 
questionnaire,  not  all  of  the  questions  applied  equally  well 
to  all  vocations.  However,  this  point  was  drawn  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  were  being  interviewed  and  the  questions 
pertinent  to  a  given  occupation  received  major  consideration 
in  completing  the  questionnaire. 

In  the  second  place  considerable  care  was  exercised 
in  selecting  representative  men  and  women  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  As  far  as  was  possible,  secretaries  of  organiza¬ 
tions  relating  to  each  occupation  were  interviewed.  The  other 
persons  interviewed  were  selected  from  the  most  responsible 
men  and  women  who  were  available. 

In  the  third  place,  generally  speaking,  several 
copies  of  completed  questionnaires,  relating  to  the  occupations 
which  are  treated  m  this  thesis,  were  used  for  comparative  ' 
purposes.  The  use  of  several  questionnaires  offered  a  useful 
check.  Of  course,  information  gathered  in  this  manner  is 
always  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  criticism,  since  it  tends 
to  be  colored  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  successoof  the 
individual  interviewed.  In  cases  where  there  were  any  incon¬ 
sistencies  as  between  the  various  questionnaires,  those  which 
were  obtained  from  secretaries  were  given  the  more  serious 
consideration.  In  those  cases  in  which  secretaries  nad  not 
been  interviewed  the  opinions  given  in  the  majority  of  the 
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questionnaires  were  used.  In  tnose  cases  in  whicn  there  was 
too  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  information  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  the  information  was  not  used. 

Finally  the  material  contained  in  over  one-third  of 
the  occupations  dealt  with  was  submitted  to  responsible  persons 
for  suggestions,  recommendations  and  criticisms.  On  the  whole 
very  few  suggestions  were  offered  and  these  were  mainly  of 
minor  type.  As  a  general  rule  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
generalizations.  For  this  reason  the  information  given  for 
the  various  occupations  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  generally 
representative . 

To  a  minor  extent  other  publications  were  consulted, 
but  the  information  gleaned  iron  them  was  of  a  general  nature. 
Information  of  a  specific  nature,  in  order  that  it  might 
relate  to  Alberta,  was  obtained  from  the  questionnaires. 

Statistics  as  to  the  numbers  of  wage-earners  and  their 
earnings  were  obtained  from  the  latest  available  material, 
namely  the  census  reports  of  1931  and  193b  and  the  Canada  Year 
Boohs.  Comparisons  between  earnings  estimated  by  those  who 
answered  questionnaires  and  the  statistics  obtained  from  the 
above  sources  were  not  drawn.  Tnis  is  left  for  the  reader. 
There  may  appear  to  be  inconsistencies  between  the  data 
drawn  from  the  two  sources.  However,  this  may  be  explained 
by  noting  that  the  individuals  are  speaming  from  personal 
experience  and  this  is  more  limited  than  the  census  range. 

The  figures,  then,  are  not  contrary. 
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CHAPTER  II 


AGRICULTURE 

While  the  percentage  of  gainfully  employed  men  and  women 
in  agrciulture  in  Canada  has  declined  from  48.8  in  1881  to  28.8 
in  1931,  it  must  not  he  thought  that  this  is  because  of  a  lessen¬ 
ing  importance  of  agriculture.  Other  reasons  may  he  found  for 
this  decrease.  In  the  first  place  it  must  he  noted  that  machines 
are  replacing  men.  Then,  too,  many  jobs  that  were  formerly  done 
hy  farmers  have  heen  taken  over  hy  the  industries.  Part  of  this 
decrease  is  probably  accounted  for  hy  the  decrease  in  foreign 
markets  for  our  farm  products.  Approximately  51$  of  the  gain¬ 
fully  occupied  men  and  women  in  Alberta  are  still  engaged  in 
some  branch  of  Agriculture,  including  such  work  as  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  livestock,  dairy  products,  horticulture,  nursery  work,  truck 
gardening  and  raising  and  marketing  grain  products.  The  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  number  of  workers  engaged  in  Agriculture  is 
to  be  expected  as  a  country  becomes  more  industrial.  New  farm 
machinery  frees  men  from  the  production  of  necessities  for  work 
in  the  production  of  luxuries.  A  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  workers,  then,  parallels  a  rise  in  the  standard  of 
living. 

Such  a  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  industry 
must  naturally  have  many  similar  interests  and  needs,  and  so  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  a  vital  force  in  the  social,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer, 
but  not  entirely  dependent  on  it.  Occupational  opportunities 
in  agriculture  must  be  considered  when  one  is  looking  for  his 
life’ s  work. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  employment  in 
Agriculture  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

TABLE  I 

GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  MALES  AND  FEMALES 


IN  A  FEW  BRANCHES  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1931 


Male 

No. 

.  Female 

No. 

Farmers  and  stock 

raisers 

89,686 

2,341 

Gardeners 

405 

7 

Foremen 

410 

5 

Farm  laborers 

52,204 

671 

Total  agriculture 

workers 

142,722 

3,024 

Source:  Volume  VII,  Canada  Census,  1931. 
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Farming 

Farming  offers  opportunities  to  many  types  of  men  and 
women.  Some  people  are  happy  when  surveying  fields  or  herds: 
others  desire  orchards,  gardens  or  poultry  houses.  Our 
modern  world  requires  the  material  and  goods  produced  hy 
each  of  these  types  of  farmers. 

Bducat  ion.-  The  farmer  should  have  an  education  which  will 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  business  successfully.  The 
English  courses  offered  at  the  school  should  prepare  him  for 
the  needs  of  everyday  life,  enable  him  to  read  and  so  keep 
up  Miith  the  largest  developments  in  agriculture.  They  should 
also  leave  him  with  the  desire  to  read  articles  and  books 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  agriculture,  thus  forming  the  found¬ 
ation  for  the  cultural  side  of  individual,  family  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  Science  courses  should  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  scientific  method,  that  he  may  be  the  more  will¬ 
ing  to  apply  scientific  methods  to  his  farm.  Mathematics 
should  enable  him  to  keep  accounts  and  so  help  him  to  magage 
his  farm  in  a  business-like  manner.  A  student  who  thinks  he 
will  be  a  farmer  and  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  go  to  school 
after  Grade  X,  should  try  to  include  the  following  courses 
in  his  studies  in  Grades  IX  and  X:  farm  and  home  accounting, 
junior  business,  general  science  and  biology. 

Hence,  because  a  student  is  choosing  farming  for  his 
vocation,  he  should  not  plan  on  leaving  school  as  soon  as 
possible;  but  rather,  since  he  desires  to  farm  he  should  get 
as  much  education  as  he  can.  In  this  way  he  is  increasing 
his  worth  to  society  and  increasing  his  chances  of  leading  a 
happy  life.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  is 
to  get  more  university  graduates  returning  to  the  farm,  to 
take  with  them  those  ideas  which  help  to  make  for  successful 
f  arming. 

Persistency,  ingenuity,  initiative,  organizing 
ability,  good  management,  willingness  to  work,  a  liking  for 
and  the  ability, to  fix  machinery  and  a  desire  for  an  inaepen- 
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dent  out- door  life  are  some  of  the  traits  ana  aptitudes 
necessary  for  successful  faming.  Farmers  need  to  be  strong 
and  healthy  if  they  are  to  stand  the  heavy  work  which  they 
will  be  required  to  do,  and  the  long  hours  of  work  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Work.-  The  farm  offers  regular  and  steady  employment 
along  with  a  wide  variety  of  work.  The  farmer’s  v^ork  is  not 
bounded  by  four  walls,  nor  is  he  jostles.  morning,  noon  and 
night  by  hurrying  crowds.  There  is  no  weariness  resulting 
from  monotony  of  ill- ventilat ed  factories  and  offices.  A 
day’s  work  may  include  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  farm 
animals,  the  sowing,  cultivating  or  reaping  of  the  crops,  a 
quick  trip  to  town  for  repairs,  the  repairing  of  some  piece 
of  machinery  or  the  building  of  a  new  piece  of  equipment  to 
take  care  of  some  peculiarity  of  the  crop. 

The  hours  of  labor  vary  greatly  with  the  season  and 
with  the  type  of  farm.  Mixed  farmers  are  fairly  busy 
throughout  the  year  and  particularly  busy  during  seeding  and 
harvesting,  while  grain  farmers  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of 
leisure  time  in  the  winter  months.  Some  farmers  are  restrict¬ 
ed  in  their  leisure  activities  all  year  by  such  chores  as 
milking  and  feeding;  others  may  he  able  to  leave  the  farm  for 
a  short  holiday. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  offer  any  information  about 
incomes  received  by  farmers.  Yearly  incomes  vary  with  the 
locality,  crop  conditions,  prices,  ana  the  farmer’s  ability 
and  knowledge  of  his  business.  Then,  too,  incomes  may  vary 
with  the  type  of  farming  that  one  is  doing. 

This  is  an  agricultural  country  and  Alberta  needs 
many  scientific  farmers.  Remember  that  57$  of  Alberta’s 
gainfully  employed  men  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Remember 
that  farming  offers  an  independent,  healthful  life.  Do  not 
dismiss  farming  too  lightly  when  looking  for  an  occupation, 
but  rather  give  it  very  serious  consideration.  Of  course  it 
takes  considerable  capital  to  get  started,  but  this  is  also 
true  of  many  other  occupations,  particularly  of  the  professions, 
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which  so  many  young  men  and.  women  desire  to  enter.  Success 
may  depend  upon  one’s  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to  carry  on, 
several  types  of  farming.  There  are  of  course  many  factors 
such  as  drought,  hail  and  frost  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
These  may  offer  serious  handicaps  to  a  successful  year,  but 
good  management  over  a  period  of  years  will  in  most  cases, 
give  a  comfortable  living  and  the  opportunities  of  leading  a 
happy  life. 

Sugar  Beets.*  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  centering 
about  Lethbridge,  Taber  and  Raymond,  sugar  beet  raising  is  a 
very  important  type  of  farming.  Beets  are  raised  in  the 
irrigated  areas.  Fanners  may  plant  from  5  to  15  or  20  acres 
of  sugar  beets  in  addition  to  their  grain.  The  successful 
raising  of  sugar  beets  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor.  The 
beets  must  be  thinned  soon  after  they  appear  above  the  ground. 
They  must  be  cultivated  and  weeded  during  the  growing  season. 
If  necessary,  the  land  must  be  irrigated,  and  when  the  water 
is  turned  into  a  farmer's  field  he  is  required  to  work  prac¬ 
tically  day  and  night  until  his  fields  are  all  irrigated. 
Finally  the  beets  must  be  taken  up,  topped  and  hauled  to  the 
railway  for  shipment  fob  one  of  the  sugar  factories.  Some¬ 
times  the  factories  can  not  take  the  beets  as  fast  as  they  are 
hauled  to  the  railway,  ana  then  the  farmer  must  put  his  beets 
into  stacks,  from  which  they  will  be  hauled  as  the  factory 
is  able  to  take  them.  Crops  average  about  15  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  sugar  beet  farmers  have  contracts  with  the  sugar 
company  to  crop  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  beets. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  crop,  two  factories 
have  been  built,  one  in  Raymond  and  one  nearer  Lethbridge. 
These  factories  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  for  several  months  of  the  fall  ana 
winter  months.  This  is,  then,  a  very  important  industry  in 
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Ranch  ing 

A  ranch  hand  is  required  to  ride  the  range  fences, 
pat  up  hay  in  the  summer  months,  feed  the  stock  in  the  winter, 
hreak  saddle  horses  and  help  in  the  branding  of  the  stock. 
Courage,  dependability ,  a  sense  of  humor  anct  a  strong,  well 
developed  body  are  necessary  for  this  work.  The  owner  or 
manager  has  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  work  of  the 
"hands"  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  ranch  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  a  financially  sound  proposition.  He  is  part¬ 
icularly  responsible  for  the  buying  ana  selling  of  stock. 

He  should  have  all  the  qualities  found  in  "the  hands"  and 
should  also  be  congenial  and  able  to  meet  people.  An  acad¬ 
emic  education  would,  then,  be  very  useful  for  owners  and 
managers.  University  graduates  are  in  temane  on  some  ranches 
for  certain  technical  work.  A  course  at  one  of  the  Agriculture 
Colleges  would  give  specific  training  along  necessary  lines, 
and  would  enable  one  to  manage  a  ranch  in  the  best  possible 
way.  (See  also  the  section  sealing  with  the  Agricultural 
Professional,  Page  184.)  Practical  experience  is  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  theoretical  training  obtained  at  the 
University  or  the  Agriculture  College. 

Men  who  have  both  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  have  successfully  sought  employment  as  stock  detec¬ 
tives,  community  range  bosses,  or  stock  buyers.  The  demand 
for  highly  trained  men  is  not  very  great  at  present  in  any 
of  these  allied  fields,  but  specialists  in  animal  husbandry 
and  feeding  and  management  should  be  able  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment.  Most  ranching  is  done  on  the  prairie  lands  ant  in  the 
foothills.  The  work  is  seasonal,  but  the  hours  may  be  from 
daylight  to  dark  for  six  and  sometimes  sefen  days  a  week.  On 
the  whole,  the  out-of-doors  nature  of  the  work  makes  this  a 
healthful  occupation,  but  ranchers  must  be  strong  and  healthy 
if  they  are  to  be  able  to  go  the  work  require  a  of  them. 
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Pur  Farming 

Opportunities.-  Pur  farming  does  not  offer  any  very  great 
vocational  opportunities  for  boys  in  Alberta.  It  i  s  an 
occupation  in  which  one  must  necessarily  try  to  become  an 
owner.  There  are  several  large  fox  farms  in  Alberta  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  a  number  of  men,  but  these  farms  offer 
very  few  desirable  jobs.  There  are  a  number  of  small  farms 
scattered  throughout  the  province.  On  some  of  these  one  or 
two  men  do  all  the  work.  A  few  of  the  fox  farms  also  raise 
miscellaneous  fur-bearing  animals.  During  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  and  indeed  until  fairly  recently,  the 
chief  source  of  income  was  the  sale  of  animals  for  breeding 
purposes,  however,  the  industry  now  appears  to  be  gradually 
becoming  established  on  a  pelt  basis  rather  than  a  live 
animal  basis. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBERS  OP  PUR  FARMS,  VALUES  OP  FUR- BEARING 
ANIMALS.  AND  VALUE  OP  PFLT S  SOLD-- 1935. 


Number  of 
fur  farms 

Value  of 
animal s 

$ 

Value  of 
pelts  sold 

$ 

Quebec 

2,  408 

1,910,659 

X 

Ontario 

1,029 

1 ,848, 343 

X 

Alberta 

463 

1,085,050 

X 

Canada 

.  7, 495 

9, 381,625 

4,  670 , 995 

X  Dpt p  prp  not  phtpinsMp  •“ or  ppcv  province. 

So u  rce :  Cans  da  Yes r  Book ,  1 ? 37 . 

T  rai  ni  ng  for  o wne  rsMp  o  r  m<-  nag e  rsv  ip  c r n  he  c bt  ai n e 

by  working  for  a  large  farm,  where  one  may  acquire  a.  good 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Employees  doing  the  rougher  work 
are  usually  paid  from  $10  to  $30  a  month  ana  boara.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  figures  for  incomes  of  ownere.  These 
vary  greatly  with  economic  conditions  ana  with  luck,  care 
and  management.  There  are  some  good  positions  for  university 
graduates  on  experimental  farms  in  the  Past. 

The  Work.-  Owners  and  managers  are  required  to  ao  the 
following  work:  (l)  keep  careful  check  on  sanitation;  \ 

(2)  supervise  feeding,  care  of  the  young  anu  el  ting  operations 

(3)  treat  diseases  and  handle  epidemics;  (4)  keep  breeding 
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records;  and  (5)  supervise  and  organize  all  the  work  on  the 

farm. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  offers  the  "best 
opportunities  in  Alberta.  Many  farms  have  been  established 
in  those  districts  which  are  near  lakes.  It  is  advisable 
to  have  the  farm  located  near  places  where  cheap  meat  can  be 
obtained,  as  for  instance,  near  packing  plants. 

This  is  a  fairly  healthful  occupation  which  for  most 
workers  and  employees  requires  long  hours  of  labor  every  day 
in  the  week.  It  offers  a  chance  for  an  experienced  man  with 
a  small  capital  to  start  up  a  farm  in  a  minor  w ay.  With  good 
luck,  good  management  and  application  of  a  thorough  knowleage 
of  the  business,  he  can  build  up  his  farm  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  years  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  Worth-While 
business . 
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CHAPTER  III 


MANUFACTURING 

While  Alberta  is  mainly  agricultural,  still  several 
types  of  manufacturing  are  being  carried  on  in  the  province* 
The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  men  and 
women  wage- earners,  the  number  gainfully  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  manufacturing,  and  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  occupations  found  in  each  of  the  branches. 

TABLE  III 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  A  FEW  BRANCHES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
IN  ALBERTA  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1931. 


‘ ' 

Gainfully 

Wage- 

employed 

earners 

Occupation 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Vegetable  foods 

844 

48 

599 

44 

Drinks  and  beverages 

105 

2 

74 

2 

Rubber  products 

78 

1 

48 

Animal  fooas 

951 

57 

897 

57 

Meat  canners,  packers 

53 

43 

53 

43 

Butchers,  trimmers 

534 

3 

506 

3 

Milk  factories  and  dairies 

45 

2 

42 

2 

Furs  and  fur  goods 

31 

27 

21 

27 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

600 

3 

164 

2 

Boot  and  shoe  markers  and  repairers 

433 

95 

Boot  and  shoe  repairers’  apprentices 

16 

14 

Harness  and  saddlery  makers 

99 

45 

Textile  goods  and  wearing  apparel 

430 

7  32 

200 

439 

Sewing  machinists  in  factory 

5 

174 

5 

174 

Sewing  machinists  not  in  factory 

114 

76 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

330 

30 

144 

27 

Tailors’  apprentices 

10 

2 

10 

2 

Dressmakers 

323 

103 

Dressmakers’  apprentices 

9 

cMilliners 

44 

29 

Wood  p ro duct  s 

614 

2 

437 

1 

Wood  turners  and  machinists 

47 

46 

Cabinet  and  furniture  makers 

79 

57 

Uphol sterers 

59 

49 

Printing,  publishing,  bookbinding 

810 

78 

663 

71 

Owners,  managers 

127 

5 

46 

1 

Compositors,  printers 

450 

2 

418 

2 

Electrotypers,  stereotypers 

10 

10 

Li thog  raphe  rs 

8 

Pressmen 

58 

58 

Bookbinders 

18 

31 

17 

31 

App  rentices 

86 

8 

81 

8 

Met  al  p  ro  du  ct  s 

6621 

2 

5336 

2 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen 

1134 

597 

Machini  st  s 

913 

875 

Fitters,  assemblers,  erectors 

60 

52 

Boilermakers,  platers,  rivetters 

164 

164 

Mechanics 

2905 

2440 

Car  builders  and  repairers 

Electric  and  oxy- acetylene  welders 

474 

474 

and  cutters 

106 

95 

Machinists’  apprentices 

62 

60 

Blacksmiths'  apprentices 

23 

16 

Jewellers,  watch  makers,  repairers 

160 

76 

Battery  makers  and  repairers 

43 

36 

Source:  Adapted  from  Volumes  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada, 


1931 . 
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Vegetable  Products 

Workers  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  vegetable 
products  include  bakers  and  millers  who  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  vegetable  foods;  bottlers,  maltsters,  brewers  and 
stillmen  engaged  in  making  drinks  and  beverages;  and  vul- 
canizers  concerned  with  the  rubber-products  branch  of  the 
industry.  There  were  721  men  ant  46  women  classified  as 
wage-earners  in  these  occupations  in  Alberta  in  1931.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  were  engaged  as  bakers  ana  millers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings  ana 
average  number  of  weeks  of  employment  for  bakers  and  millers 
in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 
Notice  that  on  the  average  these  men  worke*  less  than  10%  of 
the  year. 

TABLE  IV 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  POR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  OP  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  19  36. 


Occupat ion 

Employees 

No. 

Average 

Earnings 

$ 

Ave  rage 
Yearly  Work 
Weeks 

Bakers 

263 

686 

36.8 

Bakers’  apprentices 

15 

280 

35.2 

Millers 

39 

787 

33.2 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  #  XXVI. 


Baking 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  ranked  third  among 
the  Canadian  industries  in  the  number  of  employees,  but  eighth 
in  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  1934.  It  was  the  ninth  most 
important  industry  in  Alberta  in  the  same  year  in  gross  value 
of  products,  and  employed  652  men  and  women,  to  whom  $568,649 
was  paid  in  salaries  and  wages.  The  breaa  industry  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  past  decade.  During  this  perioa  there 
was  an  increase  in  Canada  of  2>1%  in  the  capital  invested  in 
baking  plants,  and  56^  in  the  number  of  employees.  Approx¬ 
imately  19,(<3£q  workers  were  engaged  in  the  bread  and  baking 
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1 

industry  in  Canada  in  1934. 

At  the  present  time  immense  quantities  of  "breach  are 
produced  in  bakeries.  The  dough  is  prepared  for  baking  by 
automatic  machines,  such  as  miners,  kneaders  and  shapers. 
Temperature  and  cooking  time  are  regulated  by  electrically 
controlled  devices.  The  bread  is  also  wrapped  and  sealed, 
and  usually  sliced,  by  machinery. 

Qualifications,  training  and  earnings.-  A  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  a  business  course  is  not  considered  necessary  for 
bakers,  but  such  preparation  would  be  very  valuable  for  those 
persons  who  hope  to  become  owners  or  managers.  A  suitable 
training  may  be  obtained  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  for 
three  years.  This  should  be  started  soon  after  one  becomes 
17  years  of  age,  and  certainly  before  one  is  35.  Only  strong, 
healthy,  energetic  men  or  women  who  have  good  vision  and  lungs 
should  think  of  becoming  bakers.  Beginners  start  as  helpers, 
greasing  and  washing  the  pans,  and  cleaning  the  machinery. 
There  were  42  bakers’  apprentices  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Pay 
received  by  apprentices  varies  from  bakery  to  bakery,  but  is 
approximately  as  shown  below: 

First  year  ----  $10  a  week 

Second  year  ----  $16  a  week 

Third  year  ----  $23  a  week 

The  average  experienced  baker  at  present  receives  from  $23 

to  $26  a  week.  Bakers  have  organized  unions,  but  have  not 

yet  had  much  influence  on  wages,  in  regulating  the  number 

entering  the  occupation  or  in  upholding  the  rights  of  the 

members  of  the  organization. 

Work  and  hours.-  The  supply  of  experienced  bakers  exceeds  the 
demand,  but,  as  in  so  many  other  occupations,  a  good  man  can 
usually  obtain  employment.  Application  for  work  should  be 
made  to  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  bakery.  The  duties  of  the 
baker  include  such  work  as  controlling  and  operating  the 
machinery  and  compounding  the  materials  for  baking  according 


1.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937 
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to  recipe.  There  are  no  day-to-day  changes  in  a  baker’s 
duties  once  he  has  become  a  full-fledged  workman,  unless  he 
becomes  an  owner  or  manager  of  a  bakery.  The  field  is  rather 
limited  with  respect  to  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Bakers  enjoy  fairly  regular  hours,  and  are  required 
to  work  for  8  or  9  hours  a  day  for  6  days  a  week;  overtime 
may  be  required  on  certain  occasions.  Public  holidays  are 
usually  observed,  and  in  some  firms  annual  holidays  with  pay 
are  given  to  employees. 

Advantage  and  disadvantages  of  the  occupation.-  Bakers  are 
not  able  to  obtain  group  insurance  nor  have  they  a  pension 
plan  in  vfhich  they  may  participate. 

Bakers  have  ample  time  to  pursue  any  stimulating  or 
profitable  avocation  or  hobby  that  they  desire.  They  enjoy 
a  large  measure  of  freedom  with  respect  to  their  political 
and  religious  privileges.  Baking,  because  of  the  flour  dust 
in  the  air,  is  an  occupation  which  is  recognized  as  having 
some  ill  effects  on  the  lungs. 

Milling 

"Flour  and  Feed  Mills"  was  the  31st  largest  Canadian 
industry  in  1935  according  to  the  number  of  employees,  and 
7th  according  to  the  gross  value  of  their  products.  According 
to  the  1931  census  there  were  134  men  gainfully  employed  as 
millers  in  Alberta;  of  these  100  were  classified  as  wage- 
earners.  The  milling  industry  in  Alberta  in  1935  required  the 
services  of  682  employees. 

The  following  table  gives  some  information  about 
flour  mills  in  Alberta  and  Canada  in  1935. 
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TABLE  V 

STATISTICS  OE  FLOUR  MILLS  IN  ALBERT’ A  AM D  CANADA,  1935. 


Total 

Mills 

Capacity  of 
flour  mills 

Employees 

Gross  value  of 
Products 

No. 

Bbl.  per  day 

No. 

* 

Albert  a 

89 

12,899 

682 

10,531,197 

Canada 

1,127 

105,240 

5,454 

97,567,868 

Source;  Adapted  from  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 

Preparation  and  qualifications.-  If  a  student  wishes  to  enter 
the  admini strati Ye  work  of  the  milling  industry  he  should 
complete  at  least  four  years  of  high  school  education.  Mill 
chemists  are  usually  men  who  have  taken  an  honor’s  course  in 
chemistry  at  a  university.  Such  an  euucation  is  not  absol¬ 
utely  necessary,  as  the  work  can  he  learned  in  the  mill 
laboratory;  however,  mills  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining 
university  graduates  for  their  chemists.  Millers  are  not 
required  to  have  high  school  education.  It  might  be  notea 
that  the  Dunwoody  Institute  in  Minneapolis  offers  a  coarse 
for  millers  who  have  had  some  practical  experience.  Clerical 
workers  with  commercial  school  training  are  required  for  the 
office. 

The  usual  personality  and  character  traits,  such  as 
honesty,  reliability,  and  ability  to  assume  responsibility 
are  necessary  for  executives.  Millers  must  be  reliable  and 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  other  workmen.  General  good 
health  is  an  asset  for  all  employees  in  the  industry.  Most 
millers  begin  their  training  soon  after  reaching  age  18  ana  c 
certainly  before  age  40.  As  a  general  rule  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  the  manager,  supe rint endent  and  head  miller  are 
necessary  before  a  man  is  given  an  appointment  for  plant 
work. 

The  work.-  Milling  is  learned  in  the  plant  during  an  apprent¬ 
iceship.  The  apprentice  begins  work  as  an  oiler  and  advances 
by  degrees,  as  ability  is  shown  and  as  openings  occur,  to  the 
position  of  head  miller.  This  promotion  is  slow,  and 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  recent  years.  The  three 
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mi  11b  in  Medicine  Hat,  in  the  last  five  .years,  have  together 
"barely  absorbed  a  dozen  new  men,  including  about  10  office 
boys,  1  chemist  and  2  mill  apprentices,  who  began  as  sweepers. 

.  Oilers  are  engaged  in  oiling  the  machinery.  Sweepers 
clean  the  mill  and  the  machinery.  The  smutter  cleans  ana 
tempers  the  wheat  before  milling.  The  grinaer  checks  the  work 
of  the  rolls.  Millers  supervise  the  process  from  time  to 
time.  They  need  to  have  a  gooa  knowledge  of  the  machinery  and 
to  be  able  to  make  repairs.  They  must  know  how  to  interpret 

the  analysis  maae  by  the  chemist  and  make  any  adjustments  nec- 

r 

essary  to  keep  the  product  uniform.  The  cereal  chemist  is  a 
very  important  specialist,  since  it  is  his  work  which  enables 
the  miller  to  utilize  his  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  aistinct  problems  which  occur  in  each 
year’s  crop.  The  chemist  has  a  fine  chance  of  becoming  a 
mill  supe rint enaent . 

Unions  have  not  had  any  great  influence  on  wages,  or 
in  upholding  the  rights  of  the  employees.  The  number  entering 
the  occupation  is  governed  by  supply  ana  demana. 

The  hours  ana  the  pay.-  Millers  work  8  hours  a  day  for  6  days 
a  week.  During  the  busy  season  two,  or  even  three,  shifts 
may  work  each  day.  Pay  may  be  on  an  hourly,  v/eekly  or  monthly- 
basis.  Employees  engaged  on  an  hourly  be  sis  are  paia  time 
and  a  half,  and  sometimes  double  time,  if  they  are  required 
to  work  overtime;  but  these  employees  do  not  receive  any  nay 
curing  any  holidays  which  they  may  take.  Mills  usually  ob¬ 
serve  all  public  holidays. 

Oilers  and  sweepers  start  work  at  about  30  cents  an  hour 
The  second  miller  receives  from  50  to  65  cents  an  hour;  the 
head  millers  may  be  paid  from  $1800  to  $5000  a  year,  uepenaing 
on  the  size  of  the  mill.  Changes  in  management  might  have 
some  effect  on  the  personnel  of  the  mill,  hut  such  changes 
occur  but  inf requent ly . 

This  is  an  old  field  which  is  aeveloping  from  the 
scientific  viewpoint  but  not  financially.  The  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  grain  producing  areas, 
but  there  are  very  few  openings  at  present.  Appointments  and 
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promotions  now  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  death  or  retire¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  employees.  Both  ability  and  seniority  are 
considered  when  promotions  are  being  made.  The  larger  Canadian 
mills  include  Ogilvies,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Maple  Leaf,  Bobin 
Hood  and  the  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills. 

Health  and  pensions.-  Mill  workers  are  not  usually  required  to 
retire  at  any  fi^ed  age,  nor  have  they  a  pension  plan.  Some 
mills  make  it  possible  for  their  employees  to  obtain  group  in¬ 
surance  against  illness  and  death.  Most  millers  continue  to 
receive  their  pay  during  a  lay-off  caused  by  an  accident. 

Few  ill  effects  on  the  health  of  the  employees  are  to 
be  found  in  this  occupation,  since  the  dust  problem  has  been 
largely  overcome.  Millers  enjoy  complete  freedom  with  respect 
to  their  political  and  religious  beliefs,  and  are  free  to  use 
their  leisure  time  in  any  manner  they  desire. 

In  addition  to  those  engaged  in  the  actual  milling, 
mill b  also  employ: 

(1)  Office  clerks  such  as  bookkeepers  and  accountants. 

Office  boys  are  appointed  from  applicants  who  have  three 
or  four  years  of  high  school  education. 

(2)  Stenographers  and  office  machine  operators. 

(3)  Unskilled  laborers  who  require  considerable  strength 
but  no  particular  training  or  ability. 

Animal  Products 

Butchers,  slaughterers,  butter  and  cheese  makers,  meat 
canners,  curers  and  packers  are  a  few  of  the  types  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  production  of  animal  foods.  A  few  furriers 
are  required  as  fur  cutters,  dressers  and  sewers  in  the  making 
of  furs  and  fur  goods.  Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers  and 
harness  and  saddlery  makers  work  with  leather  and  leather  goo*s. 
There  were  1,082  men  and  86  women  wage- earners  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  manufacturing  in  Alberta  in  1931.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  number  of  gainfully  employed,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  and  the  number  of  wage- ea.rne  rs  losing  time  in  Alberta 
in  1931.  The  table  also  shows  the  percentage  of  wage-earners 
who  lost  time  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  possible  working 
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time  of  all  wage- earners  that  was  lost  because  of  "no,  job" 

1 

or  a  "temporary  lay-off"* 

TABLE  VI 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  OE  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY,  ALBERTA,  1931. 


Occupation 

Gainfully 

employed 

No. 

Wage 

-  earners 

No. 

Losing 
t  ime 

No. 

Lo  sing 
t  ime 

of 

7° 

Time 
lo  st 

% 

Butchers,  slaughterers 

537 

509 

187 

37 

17 

Meat  canner,  curers  and 

packe  rs 

96 

96 

34 

36 

16 

Butter  and  cheese  makers 

140 

137 

24 

18 

8 

Milk  factory  and  dairy 

ope rat i ve  s 

47 

44 

7 

16 

9 

Note:  43  canners,  curers  and  packers  were  female  workers. 
Source:  Adapted  from  volumes  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of 
Canada,  1931. 


The  Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing  Industry 

This  industry  requires  the  services  of  stenographers, 
office  clerks,  executives,  managers,  foremen,  butchers,  canners, 
curers  and  packers.  There  were  10,674  employees  engaged  in 
this  industry  in  Canada  in  1935,  to  whom  $12,448,347  was  paid 
in  salaries  and  wages.  The  industry  ranked  fourth  in  gross 
value  of  products,  and  sixteenth  in  amount  paid  in  salaries 
and  wages.  It  ranked  first  in  Alberta  in  gross  value  of 
products  and  in  salaries  and  wages  paid  and  second  in  number 
of  employees.^ 


1.  In  this  and  all  similar  tables  unemployment  was  taken  to 
mean  time  lost  because  of  "no  job"  and  "temporary  lay-off". 
To  estimate  the  percentage  of  time  lost,  50  weeks  was  used 
as  a  basic  working  year.  Remember  that  this  table  aoes 
not  indicate  the  range  of  unemployment,  i.e.,  it  aoes  not 
show  whether  a  few  men  each  lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  or 

a  large  number  of  men  each  lost  a  small  amount  of  time,  or 
whether  some  men  were  unemployed  for  one  or  two  weeks  ana 
others  for  the  whole  year.  The  table  merely  gives  an  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  lost  time,  and  does  not  indicate  the  range. 

2.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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Qual if i cations.-  At  least  four  years  of  high  school  education 
are  considered  necessary  for  a  man  who  desires  to  advance  to 
the  "better  positions.  A  university  course  leading  to  the 
B.Com.  degree  would  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  a  young 
man  advancing  to  the  highest  executive  positions.  A  "business 
course  is  necessary  for  such  office  workers  as  stenographers 
and  "bookkeepers. 

Honesty,  sobriety,  tact  ana  a  fairly  aggressive  per¬ 
sonality  are  the  characteristics  most  necessary  for  promotion 
to  the  more  desirable  positions.  Office  workers  and  salesmen 
are  required  to  have  general  good  health  and  good  eyesight. 
Applicants  for  plant  work  are  usually  required  to  present  a 
doctor’s  certificate  of  physical  fitness  or  are  require©,  to 
pass  a  medical  examination  at  the  plant  before  they  are 
engaged. 

Meat  packing  requires  special  training.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  a  man  must  start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up,  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  whole  industry. 

For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  for  a  student  to  start  work 
in  this  industry  as  soon  as  he  is  ready  to  find  employment. 
Tests  and  examinations  are  not  used  to  any  extent  in  determine 
ing  aptitudes  and  abilities  for  most  phases  of  the  work. 
Certain  recommendations  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  supervisors,  office  employees  and  members  of  the  sales 
force  are  bonded. 

The  work  and  the  pay A  great  variety  of  work  is  to  be  found 
in  this  industry,  including  unskilled  laborers,  skilled  lab¬ 
orers  of  varying  degrees  of  abilities,  as  well  as  such 
tradesmen  as  electricians,  carpenters,  machinists  and  station¬ 
ary  engineers.  Unskilled  laborers  may  advance,  if  they  show 
the  requisite  ability  and  initiative,  to  certain  skilled  jobs 
or  to  a  foreman’s  position;  individuals  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  plant  are  usually  given  preference  when  promotions  are 
being  made.  Certain  practical  courses,  known  as  the  "Home- 
study  Courses  in  the  Meat  Packing  Industry"  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packe rs( Chigago )  , 
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in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Experience 
gained  hy  employees  in  actual  plant  work  is  largely  non- 
t ran sfer able ,  so  that  persons  who  have  been  trained  in  plant 
work  are  largely  restricted  to  employment  in  this  type  of 
work.  In  the  office  the  employees  include  typists,  steno¬ 
graphers,  bookkeepers,  accountants  and  office  machine  oper¬ 
ators.  Office  workers  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  obtain 
work  in  almost  any  branch  of  business. 

General  economic  conditions  and  the  demand  at  home  and 
abroad  have  a  great  effect  on  salaries  and  wages.  Workmen  in 
the  plant  receive  from  33  to  70  cents  an  hour;  foremen  are 
paitf  from  $35  to  $40  a  week.  Wages  and  salaries  paid  to 
office  workers  vary  from  $60  to  $300  a  month.  The  following 
table  indicates  the  average  earnings  and  average  number  of 
weeks  of  employment  of  wage-earners  in  the  industry  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 

TABLE  VII 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  WAGE/EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  ICE  AT  PACKING  INDUSTRY 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Employees 

Average 

Average 

Occupat ion 

earnings 

yearly  work 

No . 

& 

V 

Weeks 

Butchers 

511 

677 

39.9 

Male  canners 

97 

776 

45.2 

Female  canners 

68 

425 

37.8 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  #  XXVI. 


The  field  is  comparatively  new,  and  is  in  a  state  of 
growth,  although  at  the  present  time  the  opportunities  of 
obtaining  employment  and  advancement  are  somewhat  limited. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  men  who 
can  and  will  train  themselves  t o  be  specialists  and  further, 
that  specialists  are, required  by  this  industry.  The  greatest 
opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  meat  packing  centres,  such 
as  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Toronto  and  Chicago.  Applications  for 
employment  should  be  sent  to  the  personnel  department  or  to 
the  plant  superintendent  for  plant  work;  to  the  office  manager 
for  office  work  ana  to  the  sales  manager  for  sales  work. 
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Advancement  depends  on  ability;  exceptionally  good  men  have 
fine  opportunities  for  improving  their  positions.  Expansion 
of  the  business  is  the  determining  factor  in  promotion,  in 
that  it  will  cause  a  demand  for  more  employees  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry. 

Male  employees  are  usually  required  to  work  9  hours 
a  day;  female  employees  only  8  hours.  The  hours  for  some 
employees  vary,  but  plant  workers  usually  work  from  7  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  and  office  workers  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  with  time  off 
for  lunch.  Plant  workers  are  sometimes  required  to  work 
overtime,  for  which  they  may  be  paid  at  the  usual  rate  or  at 
time  and  a  half.  However,  the  management  tries  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  workers  so  that  no  overtime  will  be  re¬ 
quired  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  maximum  amount  of 
employment  to  a  maximum  number  of  workmen.  The  plant  is 
usually  in  operation  for  5-g-  days  a  week.  Salaried  employees 
are  given  public  holidays;  certain  members  of  the  staff  are 
given  an  annual  vacation  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Protection  against  accident.-  Wages  to  a  workman  who  is  paid 
on  an  hourly  basis  do  not  continue  during  a  lay-off  caused 
by  an  accident;  salaries  may  be  paid  to  salaried  employees 
during  an  absence  from  work  caused  by  an  accident.  Certain 
firms  have  also  organized  Employees’  Benefit  Associations  to 
help  their  members  in  case  of  illness,  and  to  offer  group 
life  insurance.  Dues  to  the  Benefit  Association  are  fre¬ 
quently  paid  by  the  firm.  As  yet  no  pension  scheme  has  been 
organized  for  employees  in  the  meat  packing  industry,  n$r  is 
there  a  compulsory  retiring  age.  A  certain  Benefit  Assoc¬ 
iation  pays  its  injured  members  $15  a  week  for  a  period  of 
seven  weeks.  The  value  of  the  group  life  insurance  policy 
with  this  association  varies  from  $250  to  $3000,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  service  of  the  individual. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  employment  in  this  industry. - 

This  industry  provides  a  very  necessary  service  for  society 
by  supplying  clean  food  to  the  consuming  public  and  in  offer¬ 
ing  a  cash  market  for  farm  products. 
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Plant  work  is  largely  repetitive  in  nature;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  and  certain  foremen  need  to  have  con¬ 
siderable  initiative  and  originality.  Members  of  the  sales 
force  are  the  only  employees  required  to  do  much  travelling. 
Employees  have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  political, 
social  and  religious  privileges.  On  the  whole,  each 
occupation  in  the  industry  offers  healthful  employment. 

Dairying 

Reference  in  this  section  is  made  to  both  dairy  farms 
and  dairy  factories,  so  one  should  note  to  which  of  these  the 
information  given  refers. 

In  larger  farms  there  may  be  a  departmentalizat  ion  of 
labor,  but  in  small  dairies  an  employee  might  be  required  to 
take  part  in  all  phases  of  the  work,  which  woula  include 
milking,  feeding,  cleaning  the  plant,  and  caring  for,  cooling 
and  delivering  the  milk.  Some  of  the  larger  dairies  might 
include  butter  and  cheese  making  in  their  activities.  Employ¬ 
ees  required  in  Dairy  Factories  vary  all  the  way  from  un¬ 
skilled  laborers  to  highly  trained  executives.  Butter  and 
cheesemaking  was  the  foutth  largest  industry  in  Alberta  in 
1934  in  respect  of  gross  value  of  products.  Dairy  factories 
employed  278  employees  on  salaries  and  494  on  wages.  Salaries 
and  wages  amounted  to  $823,510.  Patrons  of  butter  and  cheese 

factories  were  paid  $4  ,  30  3,7  5  5;  the  total  value  of  products 

1 

of  these  factories  was  $6,412,968.  The  dairy  farming 
industry  employed  1,438  men  and  55  women  in  Alberta  in  1931. 
Training  and  qualifications.-  Training  for  the  more  important 
administrative  and  research  departments  of  factories  and  farms 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  following  institutions: 

(1)  Provincial  Agricultural  Schools  at  Olds  or  Vermilion. 

(2)  University  short  course  of  one  month. 

(3)  Agriculture  course  at  the  University;  followed  by  post¬ 
graduate  work  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the  more 
highly  technical  and  research  work  of  the  industry. 


1.  Statistics  of  Dairy  Factories,  19  34. 
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Technical  training  is  very  important  for  the  more  responsible 
positions,  but  practical  training  obtained  by  v^orking  on  a 
farm  or  in  a  factory  is  also  very  necessary  before  one  can 
hope  to  be  promoted  to  these  positions. 

Many  employees  on  farms  or  in  factories  are  required 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  ability.  Office  work* 
ers  and  executives  need  a  certain  adaptability  for  commercial 
pursuits.  Practically  all  workers  must  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  their  fellow  workers.  Neatness,  carefulness  in  detail 
and  the  capacity  of  giving  attention  to  many  details  are  re¬ 
quired  of  many  of  these  workmen.  Good  health,  physical 
strength  and  eyesight  are  necessary  in  most  positions.  Early 
entrance,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25,  is  advised  for  those 
persons  who  intend  to  make  a  success  of  the  work. 

Courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and  at 
the  Agricultural  Schools  which  are  valuable  for  dairy  farmers 
include  the  study  of  breeds  of  livestock,  feeding  and  general 
management,  grains  and  grasses  and  their  relative  values  and 
production,  Courses  are  also  offered  in  farm  mechanics, 
management,  carpentry  and  simple  accounting.  A  very  valuable 
training  is  obtained  by  starting  work  in  a  subordinate  pos¬ 
ition  and  learning  the  duties  by  observation  and  experience. 

Experience  gained  on  farms  or  in  factories  is  fairly 
flexible.  It  may  be  used  by  employees  in  actual  farm  or 
factory  work,  or  in  such  other  ways  as  indicate®,  below: 

(1)  A  person  with  a  small  capital  might  establish  his  own 
dairy  farm. 

(2)  An  individual  with  such  experience  might  enter  the 
creamery  business  or  become  a  cream  grader. 

(3)  A  person  with  the  necessary  academic  background,  might 
become  a  teacher. 

Earnings.-  Due  to  the  great  range  of  occupations  founa  in  the 
industry,  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  what  salaries  or 
wages  might  be  expected.  Initial  earnings  might  vary  from 
$15  to  $35  a  month,  depending  on  the  particular  type  of  work 
the  individual  is  doing.  Only  a  few  employees  would  receive 
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as  high  as  $1500  a  year.  Exceptional  men  in  some  of  the 
larger  dairies  might  receive  as  high  as  $2400  a  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  earnings  and  average  number  of  weeks 
of  work  for  certain  employees  in  this  industry  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 

TABLE  VIII 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MALE  WAGE/EARNERS  > 
ENGAGED  IN  DAIRY  FARMS  AND  FACTORIES 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Employees 

No. 

Average 

Earnings 

$ 

Ave  rage 
Yearly  Work 
Weeks 

Butter  and  cheese  makers 

48 

320 

39.5 

Operatives  in  milk  factories 

and  dairies 

29 

867 

43.4 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 


Foremen’s  positions  are  very  scarce  in  this  province,  so  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  more  desirable  work  one  must  usually 
become  an  owner  of  a  dairy  farm. 

A  few  men  who  have  had  training  on  dairy  farms  or  in 
factories  have  found  employment  in  the  agricultural  extension 
service  of  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments  or  with  rail¬ 
ways. 

At  present  the  chances  of  obtaining  employment  in 
Alberta  are  rather  limited.  However,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Alberta  may  become  important  for  dairying 
and  for  the  products  of  dairy  factories,  and  this  would,  of 
course,  result  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  those  who 
are  qualified  for  the  work. 

Speciali st s.-  The  need  and  demand  for  specialists  vary.  There 
is  a  great  need  if  dairying  is  to  advance  and  the  health  of 
the  people  is  to  be  protected.  A  comparative  study  of  dairy¬ 
ing  here  and  in  Denmark  reveals  how  much  we  have  yet  to  learn 
and  what  great  advances  we  may  expect  if  we  are  to  have  among 
our  farming  people  a  large  group  of  well  trained  specif  lists. 

A  similar  statement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  neea  for 
specialists  in  dairy  factories.  As  marketing  is  equally  as 
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import  ant  as  producing,  specialists  are  also  required  for 
this  branch  of  the  industry.  Opportunities  are  greater 
nearer  the  larger  centres,  and  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  province. 

Hours.-  The  hours  of  labor  are  fairly  regular  for  all  employ¬ 
ees.  Employees  on  dairy  farms  may  be  required  to  work  from 
8  to  12  hours  a  day,  depending  on  the  type  of  work  that  they 
are  doing.  The  working  week  also  varies  from  6  to  7  days. 
Hours  of  factory  employees  are  much  the  same  as  for  those 
workers  in  the  meat  packing  industry.  A  few  workmen  are 
given  annual  holidays  with  pay.  Wages  may  continue  if  an 
employee  is  injured  and  has  to  lay  off  work. 

The  work  is  fairly  monotonous  in  the  lower  positions. 
In  many  cases  there  are  opportunities  for  self- development , 
as  for  instance  a  man  may  become  an  expert  cattle  breeder, 
feeder  or  judge.  Most  occupations  offer  healthful  work. 

Harness  and  Saddlery  Making 

This  is  an  occupation  of  the  past  as  far  as  Alberta 
is  concerned.  There  were  99  men  gainfully  employed  in  this 
occupation  in  Alberta  in  1931;  of  these,  45  mere  wage- earners. 
This  is  a  somewhat  larger  industry  in  the  East,  but  even 
there,  openings  are  very  scarce.  There  are  today  many  good 
ha'rness  men  who  are  out  of  work,  or  who  have  left  the  trade 
because  there  appears  to  be  no  future  in  it.  The  use  of 
tractors  and  automobiles  have  ruined  the  business,  not  only 
in  the  West  but  all  over  the  world.  Most  shops  in  the  West 
have  found  it  necessary  to  put  in  side  lines  in  order  to  make 
a  living,  and  so  may  include  shoe  repairing,  skate  sharpening 
and  tennis  and  badminton  racquet  re- st ringing . 

Training  and  qualifications.-  A  technical  training  woulu  be 
recommended  for  men  who  desire  to  find  employment  as  shop 
workers,  while  men  who  desire  to  become  owners  or  managers 
should  also  have  a  commercial  course  and  a  good  academic 
education.  Workers-  should  be  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
with  good  health  and  eyesight.  Owners  and  managers  must  be 
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able  to  meet  the  public  and  should  have  a  neat  personal 
appearance . 

Young  men  between  17  and  22  years  of  age  are  most 
acceptable  to  employers  as  apprentices.  Prom  3  to  5  years  is 
considered  the  usual  training  period.  There  are,  however, 
few  harness  makers  in  the  West,  and  few  of  these  would  care 
to  engage  apprentices.  Apprentices  in  small  shops  learn  the 
cutting,  stitching,  fitting,  assembling  and  repairing  of 
harness  parts.  Power  machinery  has  had  a  great  aeal  to  do 
with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers.  Then  too  , 
factory  hands  now  are  usually  required  to  learn  the  operation 
of  a  single  machine,  a  task  which  they  can  learn  in  a  very 
short  time.  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Brandon,  and 
Toronto  have  harness  shops.  Wages  paid  to  an  apprentice  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  employer.  Apprentices  coulo.  utilize 
their  experience  in  shoe  making  and  repairing  shops  and  in 
baggage  and  leather  works. 

Earnings  and  hours.-  Initial  salaries  are  determined  by  the 

Minimum  Wage  Act;  wages  of  experienced  men  may  be  as  high 

as  $30  a  week.  The  trade  is  not  organized  into  unions.  The 

average  working  year  of  28  harness  and  saddlery  makers  in 

Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936,  was 

1 

24.7  weeks,  and  their  average  wage  was  $375. 

The  hours  are  fairly  regular,  being  from  about 
8.30  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  for  6  days  a 
week.  Employees  may  or  may  not  receive  annual  holidays  with 
pay.  There  i  s  no  retiring  age,  pension  scheme  or  group 
insurance  for  these  workmen.  Wages  do  not  usually  continue  if 
an  accident  or  illness  forces  a  man  to  lay  off  work. 

Factory  work  is  monotonous.  Small  shops  require  work¬ 
men  who  have  a  certain  amount  of  initiative  ana  originality. 
There  are  no  detrimental  effects  to  the  health  as  a  result  of 
engaging  in  this  occupation.  No  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  use  of  leisure  time,  or  upon  political  and  religious 
privileges. 

1.  Source:  Adaptec  from  Census  of  Prairie  provinces,  1936. 
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Textile  Products 

* 

Canadian  establishments  classified  in  this  group,  num¬ 
bering  some  2,234,  paid  out  $90,796,601  to  115,695  persons  in 
1934.  The  textile  industry  ranked  third  in  net  production 
among  the  ten  major  industrial  groups,  being  exceeded  only  by 
the  wood  and  the  vegetable  products  industries.  It  ranked 
second  in  1934  in  number  of  employees  and  in  salaries  and 
wages  paid.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  textile  situation 
in  Canada  has  been  the  great  expansion  of  the  silk  industry 
during  the  last  few  years,  at  a  time  when  practically  all 
other  industries  were  experiencing  a  diminished  demand  for 

their  products.  This  industry  has  increased  its  output,  since 

1 

1926,  by  204  per  cent  and  its  employment  by  280  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  occupations  in  the  textile  industry  in¬ 
clude  weavers,  cutters,  hat  and  cap  makers,  sewers,  sewing 
machinists,  tailors  and  tailoresses,  dressmakers,  knitters, 
and  milliners. 


Garment  Workers 

The  1931  Census  listed  1162  men  and  women  gainfully- 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  in  Alberta; 
of  these  430  were  male  workers.  The  number  of  wage- earners 
was  given  as  6  39,  of  whom  200  were  men. 

The  work  and  the  training.-  A  few  of  the  occupations  found 
among  the  garment  workers  include:  (l)  the  cutter,  either 
male  or  female,  cuts  out  the  garments;  (2)  the  operator,  who 
is  generally  a  woman,  operates  a  specific  type  of  machine; 

(3)  the  examiner  carefully  checks  the  finished  garment; 

(4)  the  presser  works  on  the  garment  after  it  has  left  the 
hands  of  the  operator;  and  (5)  the  folders,  who  may  be  either 
men  or  women.  Men  fold  the  pants,  women  fold  shirts  and 
smocks. 


1.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937 
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Eor  most  of  these  occupations  an  elementary  school 
education  is  considered  sufficient.  Any  student  desiring  to 
become  a  designer  should  take  academic  work  in  high  school, 
and  then  a  course  in  designing  at  a  technical  school.  Nervous, 
high  strung  individuals  should  not  seriously  consider  this 
occupation  when  looking  for  a  vocation.  There  is  so  much 
monotony  in  the  work,  that  the  employee  needs  to  be  emotion¬ 
ally  stable  or  he  or  she  may  suffer  a  nervous  breakdown.  She 
should  be  physically  fit  and  more  expecially  should  have  good 
lungs  and  eyes.  The  lint  is  very  injurious  to  the  lungs;  close 
work  affects  the  eyes;  the  monotony  of  the  high  speed  work 
causes  a  great  nervous  strain.  Garment  workers  need  to  have 
quick,  nimble  fingers,  an  artistic  sense,  an.  al'&rt  mind,  and 
the  ability  to  make  measurements  quickly  and  accurately. 

Unions;  Pay.-  Unions  have  had  some  influence  in  regulating 

^ . 

the  number  of  appointees  to  this  industry  by  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  engaged;  for  instance,  only 
one  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  three  cutters.  The 
apprentice  is  required  to  serve  a  training  period  of  three 
years.  Unions,  have  also  been  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
definite,  regular  rate  of  increase  of  wages  for  apprentices, 
who  start  as  helpers  doing  the  rougher  types  of  work.  As 
ability  increases  they  are  advanced  to  finer  work  and  ultim¬ 
ately  may  become  operators  of  electric  cutters.  There  is 
very  little  transfer  in  this  training,  although  employment 
may  be  found  in  the  upholstery  section  of  an  automobile 
factory  or  possibly  with  a  tailoring  establishment.  Unions 
will  also  act  if  necessary  it o  uphold  the  rights  of  employees. 

Operators  start  their  apprenticeship  at  about  $6  a 
week  and  gradually  increase  their  earnings  to  $12.50.  Cutters 
usually  receive  $15  a  week  during  the  first  six  months  and 
may  attain  to  about  $35  a  week  by  the  end  of  the  apprentice¬ 
ship.  The  average  salary  for  aperators  is  about  $18  a  week, 
and  for  cutters  the  maximum  is  about  $35.  The  following 
table  shows  the  earnings  and  weeks  of  employment  of  certain 
garment  workers  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  the  year  enaing 
June  1,  19  36. 
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TABLE  IX 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  POR  FEMALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  MAN  UP  ACT  URING  OP  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Employees 

No. 

Average 

earnings 

$ 

Average 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Dressmake  rs 

76 

381 

33.3 

Sewing  machinists  in  shop 
or  factory 

177 

382 

36.8 

Sewers  not  in  factory 

61 

438 

38.  6 

Tailoresses 

23 

512 

39.9 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 


Specialists:  Promotion;  Hours.-  There  is  only  one  designer  in 
a  factory  the  size  of  the  Great  West  Garment  Company,  Edmonton. 
A  few  specialists  are  required  for  operating  certain  machines, 
such  as  the  button-hole  machine.  The  greatest  opportunities  & 
in  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Advancement  is  a  matter  of  merit,  so  that  advanced 
or  technical  education  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  obtaining 
promotion.  It  is  possible  to  advance,  with  this  education, 
to  a.  certain  stage.  However,  after  that  stage  has  been 
reached  executive  ability  and  general  education  woula  deter¬ 
mine  any  further  advancement.  Application  for  employment 
should  be  sent  to  the  factory  superintendent. 

In  normal  times  the  hours  are  regular,  from  8  a.m.  to 
12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  for  5-g-  days  a  week.  Work 
may  be  irregular  and  vary'  with  the  season  in  times  of 
depressed  business  conditions.  Time  and  a  half  is  paid  for 
overtime,  except  that  for  work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time  is  allowed.  Annual  vacations,  if  desired,  must 
be  taken  without  pay.  Certain  salaried  officials  are  given 
annual  vacations  with  pay. 

Pensions  and  insurance.-  No  retiring  age  or  pension  scheme 
is  in  effect  for  these  employees.  Garment  workers  can  not 
obtain  group  insurance.  In  some  cases  Death  Benefit  .Funds 
are  offered  by  the  Unions  to  their  members.  Employees  pay 
about  25  cents  a  month  to  the  union  for  participation  in 
this  fund.  After  an  employee  has  been  a  member  of  the  union 
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for  6  years  this  fund  may  amount  to  about  $300. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery 

Women  always  have  wanted.,  and  always  will  want  new 
clothes.  And  usually  they  get  them.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  dressmakers  and 
milliners.  However,  this  need  is  affected  by  the  extent  to 
which  machines  can  do  the  work.  More  and  more  this  work  is 
being  done  in  factories  by  machinery,  so  that  the  number  of 
dressmakers  and  milliners  is  decreasing. 

The  table  shown  below  gives  some  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  workers  who  are  employees  and  the  amount  of 
time  they  lost  in  19  31  because  of  "no  job"  ora  "temporary 
lay-off”.  For  instance,  about  one- third  of  the  dressmakers 
were  forced  to  lay  off  work.  Such  facts  as  these  must  be 
considered  when  one  is  looking  for  a  vocation. 

TABLE  X 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  CLOTHING  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ALBERTA,  1931. 


Gainfully 

employed 

No. 

Wage- earners 

No. 

Losing 

t  irce 
No. 

Losing 
t  ime 

% 

Time 

lost 

% 

Dressmakers 

323 

10  3 

36 

35 

16 

Milliners 

44 

29 

10 

35 

14 

Tailors 

330 

144 

65 

45 

23 

Tailoresses 

30 

27 

17 

63 

28 

Tailors’  apprentices 

12 

12 

4 

33 

18 

There  were  also  9  dressmakers’  apprentices. 

Source:  Adapted  from  Volume  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of 
Canada,  1931. 

It  is  illuminating  to  compare  some  of  the  above  data 
with  similar  1921  census  information.  In  1921  in  Alberta 
there  were  16  3  milliners,  and  406  dressmakers  and  seamstresses. 
From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  occupations  have 
seriously  declined  in  importance  in  Alberta  since  1921. 
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Qua.lif  icat  ions  and  training.-  A  person,  to  be  successful  in 
these  occupations  must  find  clothes,  fabrics  ana  styles  the 
most  fascinating  things  in  life.  Almost  any  one  can  learn  to 
sew,  but  it  requires  ability,  everlasting  persistence  and 
careful  training  to  reach  the  top. 

The  possibility  of  being  successful  is  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  in  the  case  of  those  individuals  wvo  have  had  a  high  school 
and  a  technical  school  education.  Excellent  courses  are 
offered  at  technical  high  schools  ana  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology  ana  Art  in  Calgary.  Training  courses  deal  with 
color,  design,  pattern  drafting,  textiles,  color,  line, 
bookkeeping  and  visualizing  the  completed  article.  Pupils 
are  also  taught  the  fundamentals  of  sewing,  cutting,  design¬ 
ing,  fitting  and  finishing  suits  and  dresses.  There  is 
practically  no  such  thing  as  apprenticeship  in  Alberta  now. 

Some  correspondence  schools  offer  a  training  in  dressmaking 
but  practical  work  is  also  necessary. 

Women  may  find  this  training  useful  if  they  uesire  to 
obtain  employment  in  some  of  the  following  institutions: 

(l)  various  departments  of  a  departmental  store  or  a  ladies’ 
wear  store;  (2)  cleaning  and  dyeing  works;  (3)  the  drapery 
department  of  a  house  furnishing  store;  (4)  clerking  in  a 
ready-to-wear  store;  (5)  in  tailoring  work;  and  (6)  buying 
for  a  ready-to-wear  store  or  uepartment. 

Wages  and  hours.-  Minimum  wages  are  determined  by  government 
regulations.  The  average  wage  would  be  about  $15  a  week, 
although  a  few  might  receive  as  high  as  $20.  There  are  no 
dressmakers’  unions.  Millinery  is  an  old  occupation  which 
is  not  now  making  any  progress.  Eactory-made  clothes  have 
to  some  extent  changed  the  occupations  of  former  dressmakers. 
Instead  of  making  dresses  they  are  now  required  to  make  alter¬ 
ations  in  reaoy-made  clothes.  There  i s  an  oversupply  of 
sales  girls,  but  this  is  not  so  true  of  trained  milliners. 

The  majority  of  employees  work  8  hours  a  day  for  6  days 
a  week.  The  practice  of  giving  annual  holidays  depends  upon 
the  firm.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  continuance  of 
pay  during  a  lay-off  caused  by  illness  or  accident. 
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There  is  considerable  scope  for  exercising  individual 
initiative*  Inner  satisfaction  arises  from  the  creation  of 
an  artistic  design  and  the  production  of  a  garment  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  customer.  The  nervous  strain  from 
the  work  is  fairly  heavy,  but  an  individual  with  average 
good  health  and  strength  should  not  find  the  work  too  diffi¬ 
cult  . 


Wood  Product  s 

Of  the  1,191  wage-earners  in  this  industry  in  Alberta 
in  1931,  734  were  engaged  in  printing,  publishing  and  book¬ 
binding.  Table  XI  shov/s  the  average  earnings  and  the  average 
number  of  weeks  of  employment  of  cabinet  makers  and  uphol¬ 
sterers  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 

TABLE  XI 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  OF  WOOD  PRODUCTS 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  19  36. 


Occupat ion 

Employees 

No. 

Average 

earnings 

$ 

Average 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Cabinet  and  furniture 

makers 

34 

576 

37.5 

Uphol stere  rs 

58 

651 

37.1 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 

It  i  s  interesting  to  notice  that  there  were  49 


employees  in  upholstery  in  these  same  two  cities  in  19  31,  but 
that  there  were  58  cabinet  and  furniture  makers.  There  were 
9  apprentices  in  these  two  occupations  in  1931  and  none  in 
19  36. 


Cabinet  Making 

The  1931  census  listed  79  men  as  gainfully  employed 
as  cabinet  and  furniture  makers  in  Alberta.  Of  these  men, 

57  were  wage-earners.  Compare  this  with  the  furmiture  in¬ 
dustry  in  Ontario  where  there  were  206  establishments,  paying 
$4,26  2  ,  402  in  salaries  and  wages  to  5,413  employees  in  1934. 
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In  addition  to  these  firms  there  were  some  concerns  which 
included  cabinet  making  as  a  side-line.^" 

Qualifications  and  t  raining .-  Steadiness,,  sobriety,  honesty, 
neatness,  general  trustworthiness,  perseverance,  versatility 
and  ability  to  attend  to  small  details  are  essential  person¬ 
ality  and  character  traits.  Good  eyesight,  lungs  and  general 
physical  fitness  are  the  necessary  physical  qualifications. 

The  best  time  to  start  in  this  occupation  is  between  16  and 
20  years  of  age.  No  tests  are  given  to  applicants;  the  early 
work  of  the  beginner  is  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  judge  of 
his  chances  of  success. 

The  occupation  is  now  highly  specialized.  Each 
stage  of  the  work,  all  the  way  from  selecting  the  material 
to  the  polishing  and  finishing  of  the  product,  is  done  in 
stages  by  different  workmen. 

From  three  to  five  years  of  training  under  a  skilled 
artisan  are  necessary  to  give  one  a  good  insight  into  the 
work.  In  the  early  part  of  the  apprenticeship  the  learner  is 
required  to  do  the  rough  work,  sketch  the  objects  to  be  made, 
learn  to  sharpen  and  care  for  the  tools,  develop  the  ability 
to  use  hand  tools  and  machines,  mix  the  stains,  paints  and 
varnishes,  and  acquire  the  technique  of  “fini  shing" .  The 
apprentice  sandpapers  boards,  cuts  joints,  makes  small  doors 
and  box  cabinets  of  simple  design.  As  his  skill  increases 
he  is  given  small  jobs  to  do  and  so  gradually  aavances  to  the 
more  specialized  work. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  offers  a  course 
in  cabinet  making.  Details  of  the  course  are  sent  free  on 
request.  Studies  in  arithmetic,  mensuration  and  elementary 
chemistry  are  included  in  most  courses  offered  at  technical 
schools.  Students  also  learn  the  mechanics  of  joinery,  draft¬ 
ing,  the  classics  of  period  design,  factory  management  and 
equipment  • 


1.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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Openings  and  wages.-  There  are  other  fields  in  which  the  cab¬ 
inet  maker  may  find  work  so  that  he  need  not  suffer  too  much 
from  unemployment.  These  workmen  may,  for  instance,  find 
work  in  the  building  trades,  in  factories  making  aeroplanes 
and  railway  coaches,  in  automobile  body  works  or  as  interior 
decorators,  furniture  repairers  and  pattern  makers  in  foundries. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  usual  rate 


of  pay: 


Apprentice:  1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 
Journeymen: (average) 


25  cents  an  hour 
30  cents  an  hour 
35  cents  an  hour 
40  cent  s  an  hou r 
75  cents  an  hour. 


It  would  probably  take  employees  in  this  industry  from  6  to 
10  years  after  starting  the  apprenticeship  before  they  could 
expect  to  be  able  to  support  a  home.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  work  is  very  seasonal  and  depends  on  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Trade  unions,  in  certain  districts,  have  had  some 
influence  on  wages.  The  majority  of  employees  are  paid  wages, 
but  some  men  are  engaged  on  a  piece-work  basis. 

The  work  and  the  hours.-  Foremen  are  required  to  deal  mainly 
with  men  and  ideas;  other  employees  with  things  and  ideas.  It 
is  estimated  that  1  man  in  20  becomes  a  foreman  and  1  in  100 
becomes  a  supe rintendent .  Experienced  workmen  must  be  able 
to  operate  wood  working  machines,  such  as  sanders,  band  saws, 
mortisers  ana  jointers,  and  use  hand  to$|@.  They  are  required 
to  get  out  the  necessary  material  from  the  stock  room,  assemble 
the  parts  and  finish  the  job,  estimate  costs  and  design  cab¬ 
inets  and  furniture.  In  small  shops  there  is  an  interesting- 
variation  in  the  work  which  is  not  found  in  the  mass  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  concerns. 

This  is  an  old  field  which  is  not  making  much  progress 
in  Alberta  at  the  moment.  The  greatest  opportunities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  larger  centres  and  in  growing  communities. 

The  supply  of  workmen  exceeds  the  demand,  but  in  good  times 
there  is  frequently  a  scarcity  of  good  artisans.  Good  benc^ 
men,  cabinet  makers,  designers  and  administrators  can  usually 
obtain  employment.  Three  of  the  larger  Alberta  firms  requir- 
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ing  these  workmen  are  those  of  Hayward,  Clark,  and  Cushing. 

Unions,  although  they  are  not  very  well  organized, 
are  having  some  influence  on  the  length  of  the  working  day. 
Employees  are  usually  required  to  work  8  hours  a  day  for  5-g- 
days  a  week.  Most  firms  observe  public  holidays.  The  maj¬ 
ority  of  workmen  do  not  take  annual  holidays  as  there  is 
usually  a  slack  time  during  the  winter  months  when  they  may 
be  forced  to  lay  off  work. 

Special  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  occupation. - 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  nor  a  pension  plan  for 
these  workers.  Workmen  obtain  a  great  aeal  of  satisfaction 
from  this  type  of  work.  A  good  cabinet  maker  is  a  craftsman 
who,  in  making  useful  and  necessary  articles,  creates  both 
comfort  and  beauty  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Further,  this 
work  gives  a  man  a  hobby  which  he  may  turn  to  useful  add 
profitable  account  by  making  articles  for  his  home  and  for 
his  neighbors.  These  craftsmen  are  usually  very  congenial 
workmen.  The  smaller  shops  offer  ample  opportunities  for 
exercising  one’s  initiative  and  originality.  Very  little 
travelling  is  required  of  these  workmen.  Complete  freedom 
with  respect  to  social,  political  and  religious  privileges  is 
enjoyed  by  all  workers.  The  work  may  be  somewhat  injurious 
to  nerves  and  eyes,  and  also  to  the  lungs  in  those  shops 
which  use  sanders. 

Printing,  publishing  and  3ook binding 

These  three  groups  of  occupations  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  wood  products  industry  in  Alberta  in 
1934,  when  they  required  the  services  of  787  men  and  women. 
Printing  and  publishing  in  1935  in  Canada  ranked  14th  among 
the  industries  in  gross  value  of  products,  8th  in  number  of 
employees  and  2nd  in  salaries  and  w ages  paid.  The  number  of 
employees  was  16,889,  to  whom  $23,061,512  was  paid.  Printing 
and  bookbinding  employed  another  12,194  men  and  women  who 
received  $13,707,159  in  salaries  and  wages.  Printing  and 
publishing  together  with  printing  and  bookbinding  were  the 
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leading  industries  in  respect  of  number  of  employees  and 
salaries  and  wages  paid.1 

The  following  table  shows  employment  conditions  in 
these  industries  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

'  ’  TABLE  XII 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  OP  WORKMEN 
IN  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING  AND  BOOKBINDING,  ALBERTA,  1931. 


Wage-earners 

Occupat  ion 

Gainfully 

Lo  si  ng 

Losing 

Time 

employed 

t  ime 

t  ime 

lost 

No. 

No. 

No. 

% 

% 

Male 

Managers 

127 

46 

2 

4 

1 

Bookbinders 

18 

17 

4 

24 

10 

Compositors,  printers 
Electrotypers,  and 

450 

418 

106 

25 

10 

stereotypers 

10 

10 

1 

10 

2 

Machine  tenders 

23 

23 

5 

22 

13 

Pressmen,  plate  printers 
Printers’  and  Bookbinders* 

58 

58 

21 

36 

13 

apprentice  s 

Female 

86 

81 

23 

28 

13 

Bookbinders 

31 

31 

12 

39 

14 

Machine  tenders 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders' 

8 

8 

5 

62 

45 

apprentices 

8 

8 

3 

38 

23 

Source:  Table  adapted  from  Volume  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of 
Canada,  1931. 

Printing 

Wo rk . -  What  is  the  nature  of  the  printer’s  work?  Roughly, 
three  types  of  work  may  be  distinguished;  These  types  are: 

(1)  Work  in  commercial  shops,  where  the  duties  include 
designing,  setting  up,  printing,  imposing  and  binding 
books,  catalogues  and  general  commercial,  work. 

(2)  Newspaper  work,  in  which  the  important  tasks  include 
laying  out,  setting  up,  locking  up  and  stereotyping, 
and  printing  newspapers. 

(3)  In  linotyping  the  important  work  is  the  operation  of 
the  slug- casting  machine. 


1.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937 
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A  compositor  makes  up  the  paper.  A  pressman  prints 
the  paper  and  runs  the  presses.  Binders  sew,  trim,  staple 
and  glue  the  material  to  be  bound.  Job  pressmen  operate  the 
presses  in  a  commercial  shop.  The  news  and  bookmen  run  the 
presses  of  newspapers  and  publishing  houses.  The  color  press¬ 
men  control  the  color  mechanism  of  the  press. 

Pour  years  of  high  school  education  are  considered 
necessary  for  would-be-printers.  Patience,  reliability,  per¬ 
sistence,  honesty,  sobriety  and  the  desire  to  learn  are 
essential  characteristics  for  the  boy  who  would  be  a  success¬ 
ful  printer.  Applicants  for  work  must  be  in  good  health, 
have  good  lungs  and  eyesight  and  the  full  use  of  hands,  arms 
and  legs. 

Apprenticeship.-  Learners  are  required  to  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  of  from  5  to  6  years.  During  this  time  they  act  as 
helpers  to  master  mechanics.  They  start  with  the  very  simple 
tasks  and  gradually  they  acquire  the  skill  to  perform  highly 
technical  tasks.  During  this  period  they  must  study  lessons 
prepared  by  the  Internaticn#  Typographical  Union.  Pull  details 
of  the  course  may  be  obtained  from  John  H.  Chambers,  Director 
Internat ional  Typographical  Union,  p.O.  Box  959,  Indianapoli s, 
Indiana.  To  become  a  master  the  apprentice  must  pass  exam¬ 
inations  set  by  this  union.  To  successfully  complete  this 
course  the  learner  usually  requires  about  5  years.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  indicates  the  scale  of  wages  for  apprentices: 

1st  year  -  1/4  of  t>>e  journeyman's  scale 

2nd  year  -  1/3  of  the  journeyman's  scale 

3rd  year  -  1/2  of  the  journeyman’s  scale 

4th  year  -  2/3  of  the  journeyman’s  scale 

5th  year  ---  3/4  of  the  journeyman' s  scale. 

All  wages  in  the  mechanical  work  are  regulated  by  unions. 

All  apprentices  taho  apply  for  membership  in  the 
International  Typographical  Union  are  required  to  pass  com¬ 
petency  tests  in  health,  schooling,  English,  trade  knowledge 
and  trade  skill.  While  printing  is  largely  a  mechanical 
operation,  still  it  needs  supplement ing  by  a  well-informed 
mind.  Applicants  for  apprenticeship  must  be  between  16  and 
22  years  of  age. 
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The  Western  Canada  High  School  in  Calgary  offers  a 
two  months’  coarse  in  printing.  Calgary  residents  are  not 
required  to  pay  any  fees;  non-resident  students  pay  the  usual 
Calgary  School  Board  tuition  fee.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
training  given  to  printers  is  rather  inflexible,  in  that  it 
can  not  be  readily  applied  to  any  other  occupation. 

The  mechanical  work  includes  type-setting  by  hand  or 
machine,  stereotyping  and  press  work.  As  one  advances  in  the 
occupation  his  work  becomes  supervisory.  He  has  less  actual 
contact  with  the  machines.  Printers  find  work  in  commercial 
printing  plants,  newspapers  and  magazines.  Considerable 
effort  to  regulate  the  number  entering  the  trade  has  been 
made.  We  have  some  evidence  which  shows  that  good  workmen 
can  usually  find  employment.  Opportunities  are  greatest  in 
the  larger  centres.  Application  for  work  should  be  sent  to 
the  foreman  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  firm  in  which 
one  desires  to  find  work.  Changes  in  management  do  not 
usually  have  any  effect  on  the  positions  of  printers. 

Hours  and  wages.-  As  a  rule  the  hours  are  quite  regular. 
Printers  are  required  to  work  8  hours  a  day.  They  are  given 
public  holidays,  but  if  they  desire  to  have  annual  holidays 
they  will  receive  no  pay  for  the  time  that  they  are  away 
from  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  and  weeks  of 
employment  of  employees  engaged  in  the  printing  business  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 
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TABLE  XIII 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OE  EMPLOYMENT  EOR  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  PRINTING  ,  PUBLISHING  AID  BOOKBINDING 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Occupation 

" 

Employees 

No. 

* 

Ave  rage 
earnings 

$ 

Ave  rage 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Male 

Managers 

37 

2750 

50 .4 

Bookbinders 

15 

10  45 

38.5 

Compositors  and  printers 

323 

1115 

37.9 

pressmen,  plate  printers 

38 

1325 

41.2 

Printers’  and  bookbinders' 

app rent  ices 

22 

338 

37.5 

Process  engravers 

10 

1470 

50 .6 

Femal  e 

Bookbinders 

30 

460 

36 .9 

• 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 

Bulletin  #  XXVI. 

Salaries  for  employees  in  the  printing  industry  vary 
from  $10  to  $75  a  week.  The  day  rates  in  Medicine  Hat  are 
$35.64,  and  night  rates  in  Calgary  are  $43.48  a  week.  Working 
hours  and  rates  are  determined  by  agreement  between  the  union 
and  the  employer.  Overtime  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half.  Work  done  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  double  time.  Until  all  men  are  again  on  full 
time  the  plants  are  closed  shops  to  new  men,  except  apprentices. 

Specialization  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  printing 
trades.  Good  linotypers,  stonemen,  pressmen  and  bindery 
workers  are  all  specialists.  Only  in  the  smaller  shops  do 
one  or  two  men  do  all  the  work.  Advancement  depends  pri¬ 
marily  upon  merit  and  so  special  qualifications  receive 
attention  when  promotions  are  being  made. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  printers. 
However,  the  union  has  a  pension  scheme  which  pays  those  men 
who  have  been  in  good  standing  for  25  years  a  pension  of 
$8  a  week.  Workmen  may  retire  at  age  60  years  and  receive 
this  pension  provided  they  have  fulfilled  the  previously 
mentioned  condition.  The  union  also  provides  certain  death 
benefits.  A  man  does  not  receive  his  pay  if  he  is  forced 
to  lay  off  work  by  sickness  or  accident. 
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Importance  of  the  work.-  The  printing  trade  is  very  important. 
To  quote  one  printer:  ’‘Printing  brought  the  world  out  of  the 
Dark  Ages  into  enlightenment “ .  Through  the  work  of  the 
printer  men  may  broaden  their  outlook  and  keep  informeu  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Business  and  business  methods 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  this  trade.  While  no  very  great 
social  recognition  is  given  to  these  tradesmen,  still  they 
have  an  advantage  over  many  professional  and  business  men  in 
that  they  have  greater  freedom  in  their  religious  and  polit¬ 
ical  life.  Possibly  the  greater  familiarity  with  their  work 
prevents  them  from  receiving  any  special  recognition  from 
soci  ety . 

In  some  cases  the  work  has  been  found  to  be  very 
t  rying  on  the  nerves.  The  press  room  is  healthful.  Men  in 
the  composing  room  are  subject  to  lead  poisoning.  However, 
conditions  even  there  have  been  greatly  improved  in  the  last 
40  years. 


Publishing 

A  great  many  occupations  are  included  in  the  term 
publishing.  We  shall  say  only  a  few  words  about  these 
occupations  here.  A  section  dealing  with  Journalism  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  XI. 

Pour  years  of  high  school  education  should  be  obtained 
by  any  one  desiring  to  enter  the  field  of  publishing.  Workers 
in  the  editorial  branch  can  be  more  successful  if  they  have 
a  university  education.  A  B.Com.  degree  would  be  very  useful 
for  persons  seeking  employment  and  advancement  in  the  executive 
posit  ions. 

Editorial  work  requires  studious  men  and  women  who 
are  also  capable  of  meeting  people.  Literary  ability  is 
especially  desirable  for  these  workers.  The  business  branch 
of  publishing  requires  the  aggressive,  resourceful  type  of 
individual.  A  reserved  person  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
in  this  department  of  the  industry.  All  branches  of  the  work 
require  strong,  healthy  men  and  women,  for  the  work  is  very 
exacting  in  its  physical  demands. 
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The  business  department  is  concerned  with  the 
advertising,  soliciting  and  circulation  of  the  paper. 
Application  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  business 
manager.  The  hours  are  similar  to  those  found  in  most  other 
businesses.  Employees  in  this  branch  of  the  work  observe 
public  holidays  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  all  given 
two  weeks’  annual  holiday  with  pay.  There  are  good  chances 
for  advancement  for  there  are  many  positions  with  varying 
degrees  of  responsibility .  Changes  in  the  management  are 
quite  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  the  positions  of  employees 
in  the  business  department.  The  firm  may  or  may  not  continue 
to  pay  wages  to  its  employees  who  are  forced  to  be  away  from 
work  by  sickness  or  accident.  The  business  experience  gained 
in  this  work  is  very  valuable  in  case  employees  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  change  to  other  business  occupations. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  practically  all 
branches  of  publishing.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  employees 
would  be  required  to  do  much  travelling.  Unions  for  members 
of  the  editorial  staff  have  not  been  organized  to  any  textent 
in  Canada.  However,  it  may  be  that  these  unions  will  shortly 
become  very  important,  since  they  are  beginning  to  function 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Bookbinding 

High  school  education  is  not  considered  absolutely 
essential  either  for  entrance  success  in  this  occupation. 
Neatness,  care,  an  artistic  sense,  good  powers  of  observ¬ 
ation,  the  desire  to  learn,  and  pride  in  achievement  are 
considered  the  necessary  personal  qualifications  for  a  book¬ 
binder.  General  good  health,  eyesight  and  nerves  are  the 
necessary  physical  traits.  Individuals  who  have  weak  lungs 
should  not  consider  this  vocation  for  their  life’s  work. 

The  work;  Apprent ice ship There  are  three  main  branches  of 
the  work:  (l)  cutting,  (2)  ruling,  (3)  forwarding  and 
finishing.  Bindery  workers  fold,  assemble  and  stitch  the  work 
ready  for  its  cover  and  backing.  Women  are  largely  employed 
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in  this  work,  although  men  are  frequently  employed  in  super¬ 
visory  and  certain  machine  operating  posit ions. 

Application  for  work  as  an  apprentice  should  be  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  local  bookbinders’  union.  Apprentices 
are  engaged  by  the  shop  and  are  admitted  to  the  union  by  a 
vote  of  its  members.  Bookbinders,  then,  have  some  control 
over  the  number  of  persons  entering  the  trade.  In  Edmonton 
1  apprentice  is  allowed  for  1  or  2  journeymen,  2  for  4  men, 

3  for  9  men,  and  1  for  each  additional  5  journeymen.  The 
applicant  should  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age. 

Apprentices  usually  start  cutting,  and  receive 
training  in  at  least  two  of  the  above  three  branches.  In 
Edmonton  the  apprenticeship  for  men  is  a  five  year  period. 

In  Calgary  it  is  a  four  year  period  for  men  and  three  for 
women.  Hates  of  wages  are  determined  by  agreement  between 
the  union  and  the  employer.  The  apprentice  scale  in 
Edmonton  is  as  follows: 


1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 
5th  year 


25$  of  journeyman’s  scale 
30$  of  journeyman’s  scale 
40$  of  journeyman’s  scale 
50$  of  journeyman’s  scale 
65$  of  journeyman’s  scale. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  rate  of  wages  for  journey¬ 
men: 


Bookbinders  and  rulers 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Cutting  machine  operators 


85/  per  hour 
90/  per  hour 
40/  per  hour 
62-^/  per  hour. 


Workers  are  paid  time  and  one-half  for  the  first  three  hours 
of  overtime  and  double  time  for  all  work  after  that  and  for 
Sunday  work.  No  union  man  may  accept  a  position  in  a  shop 
where  back  wages  are  owing  to  another  union  man.  Union 
shops  employ  only  union  men.  Apprentices  pay  85/  a  month  to 
the  onion;  journeymen  pay  $2.60  a  month  to  the  union. 

Working  conditions.-  There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for 
these  employees,  nor  is  there  a  pension  scheme  in  which  they 
may  participate.  Unions  provide  certain  death  benefits,  the 
value  of  which  depends  on  the  length  of  membership  of  the 
worker.  Wages  from  the  firm  are  discontinued  if  an  adcident 
or  sickness  forces  an  employee  to  be  absent  from  work. 
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Opportunities  of  obtaining  employment  are  greater  in 
the  larger  cities.  Advancement  depends  upon  ability  and 
business  conditions.  The  hours  are  fairly  regular,  so  that 
bookbinders  have  regular  leisure  hours  which  they  may  use  in 
any  way  they  desire.  They  have  complete  freedom  with  respect 
to  political  and  religious  privileges.  The  work,  due  to  the 
fumes  from  molten  lead,  may  have  some  effect  on  health  and 
eyes. 


Metal  Products 

Approximately  of  the  wage- earners  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  Alberta  in  1931  were  employed  in  the  above 
branch  of  the  industry.  Blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  car 
repairers  and  builders,  welders,  fitters,  machinists,  mech¬ 
anics  and  moulders  find  employment  in  work  dealing  with 
metals  and  metal  products.  Jewellers,  watch  makers  and 
platers  are  engaged  in  work'  dealing  with  the  precious  metals. 
Battery  makers  and  repairers,  instrument  and  appliance  ass¬ 
emblers  find  employment  in  the  making  and  repairing  of 
elect  rical  apparatus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  earnings  and  the 
average  length  of  the  working  year  for  some  of  these  workmen 
in  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

TABLE  XIV 

AVERAGE  EARRINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  METAL  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Occupation 

Employees 

No. 

Average 

earnings 

1 

Ave  rage 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

B1  ack  smiths 

213 

692 

29.0 

Blacksmiths’  apprentices 

10 

320 

28.5 

Boilermakers 

10  3 

856 

33.0 

Car  builders  and  repairers 

294 

874 

37.2 

Electric  and  oxy- acetylene 
wel de  rs 

61 

10  25 

41.5 

Machini  st  s 

525 

872 

35.0 

Machinists’  apprentices 

33 

330 

30.7 

Mechanics 

1421 

650 

33.2 

Jewellers,  watchmakers 

60 

1085 

45.0 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 
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M&chini  st  s 

Training  and  qualifications.-  Any  students  who  are  thinking 
of  "becoming  machinists  should  finish  three  years  of  high 
school  education  and  then  take  a  technical  school  course. 
Technical  work  includes  such  studies  as  mathematics,  machine 
drawing  and  mechanics.  It  is  also  necessary  to  learn  to 
measure  accurately  and  to  manipulate  the  tools  used  "by 
machini  st  s . 

These  workmen  must  be  energetic,  accurate,  attentive 
to  detail,  reliable  and  sober.  Good  health  and  a  fairly 
strong  body  are  necessary.  Any  defects  in  hearing  or  vision 
would  offer  serious  handicaps.  It  is  best  to  start  training 
for  this  trade  between  15  and  18  years  of  age. 

The  actual  practical  work  may  be  learned  as  an 
apprentice  in  contract  shops.  An  apprentice  is  required  to 
serve  under  an  experienced  machinist  f o  r  a  period  of  five 
years.  He  learns  the  method  of  laying  out  the  work,  working 
out  running  shifts,  shrink  fits,  press  fits,  gear  and  thread 
cutting,  and  general  machine  work.  Training  obtained  in 
machine  shops  i  s  of  great  value  in  attempting  to  find 
employment  in  many  branches  of  engineering. 

Apprentices  are  usually  paid  about  25  cents  an  hour 
when  they  begin  work.  Tte#y  receive  regular  increases  during 
their  training  period.  Journeymen  receive  from  70  to  85  cents 
an  hour.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  it  would  take  a 
machinist  from  5  to  7  years,  after  beginning  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  to  reach  a  home- support ing  position.  Unions  are  found 
in  all  the  larger  shops.  These  organizations  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  wages.  Machinists  may  be  paid  on  an 
hourly,  weekly  or  commission  basis. 

The  work  and  the  hours.-  The  work  includes  the  dismantling 
of  machines,  making  of  new  parts,  assembling  the  parts  and 
putting  the  machine  into  working  order.  Screw  cutting  and 
marking  out  the  work  to  be  machined  in  the  most  economical 
way  are  further  duties.  A  machinist  must  also  keep  the  lathes 


cleaned  and  oiled,  and  tidy  up  the  shop.  He  deals  mainly 
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with  things  and  secondarily  with  ideas.  Foremen  in  the 
larger  shops,  must  deal  more  with  ideas  and  men  ana  less 
with  things. 

Work  may  he  obtained  in  railway  shops,  textile  works, 
ship  building  firms,  general  engineering  shops,  oil  drilling 
outfits,  automobile  factories,  marine  engineering,  and  indeed 
almost  anywhere  that  machinery  is  being  used. 

The  working  hours  for  the  majority  of  machinists  are 
from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.,  for  5-g-  days 
a  week.  Week-day  overtime  work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half,  and  Sunday  work  at  double  time,  public 
holidays  are  usually  observed,  but  machinists  are  not  paid 
during  any  vacations  that  they  may  take. 

Unions.  Insurance.-  Unions  have  been  organized  in  this  trade, 
with  a  resultant  effect  on  wages  and  on  the  number  entering 
the  trade.  One  apprentice  is  allowed  for  each  shop  and  1  for 
every  5  journeymen.  Changes  in  management  do  not  usually 
have  any  effect  on  the  position  of  the  workmen. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  employees  in 
the  average  shop;  nor  is  there  a  pension  plan.  A  workman’s 
pay  stops  in  case  he  is  injured  and  forced  to  lay  off  work. 

A  real  workman  derives  considerable  satisfaction  from 
doing  his  work  well.  He  feels  that  he  is  contributing  to  the 
safety,  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  other  members  of 
society.  He  may  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  any  activities 
that  he  desires. 

The  work  of  the  machinist  tends  to  be  somewhat  mon¬ 
otonous.  However,  in  this  changing  age,  new  machinery  is 
constantly  appearing.  This  tends  to  relieve  the  work  of 
some  of  its  monotony.  As  a  rule  very  few  machinists  are  re¬ 
quired  to  do  any  travelling.  They  have  complete  freedom  with 
respect  to  their  political,  social  and  religious  privileges. 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  healthful  occupation. 

One  machinist  has  said  that  the  demand  for  men  in 
this  field  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  20  years  ago  because  of 
the  introduction  of  many  labor-saving  devices.  However,  a 
study  of  the  following  table  reveals  that  this  is  hardly  an 
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accurate  statement.  Alberta’s  total  population  increased 
96 %  between  1911  and.  1931,  while  the  number  of  mechanics 
increased  220^vin  the  same  period  of  time.  The  demand  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  general  economic  conditions. 

TABLE  XV 

NUMBERS  OR  MACHINISTS  IN  ALBERTA,  1911  TO  1931 


Year  A 

— — . . . 

Machinist  s 
gainfully  employed 
No. 

Total 

populat ion 

No . 

1911 

286 

374,663 

1921 

767 

588,454 

1931 

913 

731,605 

Note:  Machinists  and  millwright s  were  classified 
together  in  1921. 

Source:  Canadian  census  reports,  1911,  1921,  1931. 


Soeciali  st  s«-  There  is  a  great  demand  for  specialists  during 
good  times.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  demand  is 
increased  as  new  labor-saving  devices  are  introduced. 
Specialists  are  required  in  automobile  factories,  refrigerator 
manufacturing  plants  and  printing  shops.  In  Alberta  the 
demand  is  for  all-round  workmen.  Greater  opportunities  are 
to  be  found  in  industrial  centres.  Application  for  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  made  to  the  manager  or  employment  official  in 
the  engineering  or  industrial  plant  in  which  employment  is 
sought. 


'  Oxy- acetylene  and  Electric  Welders 
The  wo rk . -  There  were  106  men  engaged  in  this  occupation  in 
Alberta  in  1931.  Of  these  workmen,  95  were  employees.  There 
was  considerable  unemployment  even  among  these  workers. 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  employees  lost  some  time  during 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1931.  About  20%  of  the  total  working 
year  of  all  employees  was  lost  through  unemployment. 
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High  school  education  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
any  one  who  desires  to  enter  this  trade.  However,  university 
courses  in  metallurgy,  architecture  and  engineering  would  be 
very  valuable  for  a  workman  w ho  seeks  advancement  to  the 
better  positions.  Since  welding  is  now  required  in  practic¬ 
ally  all  industries,  it  would  seem  that  a  qualified  welder 
should  be  able  to  find  employment  in  some  branch  of  industry. 
He  might  obtain  work  with  oil  drilling  outfits,  garages  or 
the  maintenance  departments  of  large  factories.  The  work 
includes  grinding  and  chipping  preparatory  to  the  welding  of 
large  castings;  pre-heating  of  castings  and  the  setting  up  and 
tack-welding  of  fabricated  steels;  welding  for  all  types  of 
machinery  and  with  various  types  of  metals;  and  finishing  the 
job  by  grinding,  filing,  shaping  and  turning.  The  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  actual  welding  are  usually  done  by  an 
apprentice.  The  actual  welding  is  done  by  an  experienced 
welder.  The  apprentice  does  the  filing  ana  grinding  after 
the  welding  has  been  done.  The  apprentice  is  also  expected 
to  keep  the  shop  clean. 

Qualifications.-  Inuivi duality ,  perseverance,  ingenuity  and 
trustworthiness  are  essential  characteristics  for  both  owners 
and  employees.  The  owner  should  also  have  a  pleasant  person¬ 
ality  and  the  ability  to  meet  people.  Any  one  with  poor  eye¬ 
sight  or  hearing  or  a  generally  weax  constitution  should  not 
consider  entering  this  occupation.  These  workmen  need  to  have 
good  mechanical  ability  and  sound  judgment.  Welders  must  be 
able  to  visualize  a  problem  and  its  solution.  As  the  number 
of  uses  for  the  process,  in  both  construction  and  repair  work, 
increases,  so  too  will  the  demand  for  experienced  workmen. 

The  evidence  is  that  only  about  10 %  of  present  welders  can  be 
called  first  class  workers. 

T  raining.-  There  are  two  ways  of  learning  the  trade.  The 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  offers  a  six 
weeks’  course.  T raining  is  offered  in  both  oxy- acetylene  and 

electric  arc  welding.  The  courses  studied  include  the  theory 

> 

and  practice  of  the  above  two  types  of  welding,  metallography 
and  pipe,  aeroplane  and  sheet -metal  welding. 
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In  the  second  place  the  trade  may  be  learned  by  serv¬ 
ing  an  apprenticeship  for  two  or  three  years.  The  beginner  is 
first  taught  to  prepare  the  job  for  welding,  and  then  the 
correct  welding  procedure.  Later  he  advances  to  simple  jobs 
and  thus  gradually  attains  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  more  difficult  tasks.  He  may  be  paid  from  $8  to  $12 
a  week  during  the  first  year,  $15  the  second  and  $18  the  third 
year. 

Pay.  Hours.-  Experienced  welders  receive  from  60  cents  to 
one  dollar  an  hour.  Sometimes  they  are  paid  on  a  commission 
basis.  There  are  no  welders’  unions  in  Alberta,  although  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  to  organize  them.  Work  may  be 
obtained  in  job  welding  shops,  refineries,  oil  fields,  con¬ 
struction  shops,  iron  works,  machine  shops,  garages  and 
blacksmiths’  shops.  Apprentices  are  not  in  any  great  demand 
at  present,  but  an  experienced  welder  has  a  good  chance  of 
getting  employment.  The  duties  are  mucfc  the  same  from  day  to 
day,  although  the  nature  of  the  work  varies  from  job  to  job. 

The  hours  are  fairly  regular.  Emergencies,  requiring 
overtime,  may  occur.  Workmen  are  usually  paid  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  a  half  for  work  they  do  after  hours.  The  working 
week  varies  from  5-?;  to  6  days  a  week.  Salaried  employees  are 
usually  given  1  or  2  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay.  As  a 
general  rule  public  holidays  are  observed. 

Future  of  the  occupation.-  This  is  a  new  field  which  is 
definitely  in  a  state  of  growth.  Welding  is  largely  replacing 
rivetting  in  steel  construction  work.  Flame-cut  shapes  are 
being  arc-welded  and  replacing  iron  castings.  As  the  field 
of  welding  develops,  metallurgists,  draftsmen,  and  designing- 
engineers  will  be  required.  In  Europe,  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  United  States  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  engineers  in 
this  field,  as  well  as  for  welders.  The  greater  opportunities 
are  to  be  found  in  industrial  centres  and  in  districts  in 
which  a  building  program  is  in  progress. 

Advancement  depends  mainly  on  ability.  Employers  are 
enabled  to  contract  for  more  difficult  jobs  if  their  employees 
have  had  extra  training.  Hence,  specialist  training  and 
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knowledge  is  almost  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
new  developments  and  to  retain  one’s  position^  Every  type  of 
welding  has  its  own  techniques.  Pipe  line,  tank,  structural 
steel,  aeronautical  and  automobile  welders  have  their  own 
particular  methods.  Much  of  the  work,  then,  is  highly 
specialized,  and  requires  expert  knowledge  of  how  to  treat 
the  various  alloys.  It  is  the  youngest  and  fastest  growing 
trade  in  industry.  Increasing  use  of  machinery  and  the  proven 
superiority  of  welded  joints  over  rivets  will  result  in  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  welders.  Welders  seldom  continue 
to  receive  pay  during  an  absence  from  work  caused  by  illness 
or  accident  • 

Importance  of  the  work.-  Welders  get  their  satisfaction  from 
performing  some  difficult  job  or  successfully  repairing  some 
machinery  whose  breakdown  has  been  delaying  operations  at 
some  industrial  plant.  Welding  probably  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  exercising  initiative  and  originality.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  thrat  it  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  repairing  and  constructing  machinery.  This  trade, 
then,  eliminates  the  necessity  of  replacing  expensive  machines 
and  also  tends  to  produce  better  machines.  The  modern  auto¬ 
mobile  practically  demands  the  services  of  welders  in  its 
construction.  This  work  has  made  possible  modern  metal  office 
equipment  and  furniture.  Welding  has  effected  savings  through 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  weight,  and  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  labor  and  material  required. 

Welders  have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  polit¬ 
ical  and  religious  privileges.  They  are  not  usually  required 
to  do  much  travelling.  Safeguards  to  health  are  always 
stressed  and  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  nauseating  gas 
fumes  from  zinc  oxide  and  from  carbon  monoxide.  The  work  is, 
however,  hard  on  the  eyes,  and  the  fine  metallic  aust  may 
have  effects  on  the  respiratory  organs. 
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Car  Repairers 

Car  repairers  should  have  as  much  high  school 
education  as  they  can  get.  Academic  education  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  or  at 
a  technical  school.  This  training  should  be  of  great  value 
in  obtaining  employment  and  promotion. 

Qualif i cat ions.-  Good  car  mechanics  may  be  promoted  from 
manual  to  executive  work  or  to  such  supervisory  positions  as 
foremen,  or  service  managers.  They  may  become  specialists 
in  one  branch  of  the  work,  such  as,  for  example,  used  car 
appraisers.  The  qualities  necessary  for  obtaining  this 
advancement  include  honesty,  reliability,  persieveranee , 
patience,  willingness  to  learn  and  work  and  the  ability  to 
meet  people.  Good  eyesight,  hearing,  muscular  strength, 
health  and  a  liking  for  machines  and  machinery  are  required 
in  car  repai re rs. 

The  work.-  The  all-round  car  repairer  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  many  tasks.  He  may  be  required  to  do  electrical  and 
sheet  metal  work,  painting,  vulcanizing,  battery  work,  radio 
repairing  and  installing,  upholstery  work,  welding,  machine 
work,  wood  work  and  body  and  engine  repairing.  From  this  you 
can  see  that  a  car  repairer  must  have  good  general  mechanical 
ability  and  knowledge.  The  larger  firms  would  have  specialises 
in  many  of  the  above  department  s. 

Training.-  Training  for  the  work  may  be  obtained  at  technical 
schools,  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  or  by  taking  corres¬ 
pondence  courses.  Some  automobile  industries  offer  training  , 
to  apprentices.  The  mechanic  who  hopes  to  succeed  in  his 
work  must  have  a  high  grade  of  manual  skill  in  order  to 
examine,  dismantle,  recondition,  assemble  and  adjust  the 
various  mechanisms  common  to  automobiles.  He  must  be  able 
to  detect  trouble,  analyze  the  cause  and  make  the  necessary 
repairs.  He  can  do  this  only  if  he  understands  the  underlying 
principles  that  are  involved.  This  knowledge  is  best  obtained 
from  technical  schools  which  offer  both  practical  and  theor¬ 
etical  work.  The  lectures  include  mathematics,  drafting, 
business  practice  and  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  motor 
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cars.  Ample  practical  work  on  aut omo biles  is  given  at  the  s 

school. 

An  apprentice  is  required,  to  serve  a  training  period 

of  3  years.  This  is  followed  by  an  "imp rover ••  year,  spent 

under  the  supervision  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  The  apprentice 

might  start  as  a  gas  attendant,  advance  to  the  service  floor, 

to  the  grease  rack,  the  tool  room  and  the  welding  and  painting 

departments.  The  following  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 

wages  a  beginner  might  expect  during  this  training  period: 

First  six  months  $12.50  a  week 

Second  six  months  ---  $15.00  a  week 

Second  year  ---  $17.50  a  week 

Third  year  ---  $20.00  a  week 

Fourth  year  ---  50/2T  to  60^  an  hour. 

Transferability  of  training.-  Car  repairers  are  required  in 

garages,  service  stations,  logging  camps,  lumber  mills  and  by 

transportation  companies.  The  training  is  very  flexible  and 

so  is  valuable  in  case  mechanics  desire  to  transfer  to  other 

fields.  They  may  find  employment  in  aeronautics,  diesel 

engineering,  tractor  work,  in  power  plants  or  on  ships. 

Beginners  deal  mainly  with  things  and  ideas.  Those 
men  who  are  in  the  more  responsible  positions  must  be  able 
to  deal  with  persons,  and  consequently  must  have  pleasing- 
personalities.  The  work  is  repetitive  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  there  is  also  a  need  for  initiative  and  originality  if 
one  is  to  be  successful.  Some  employees  may  be  required  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  office  work. 

Wages.-  A  great  range  is  found  in  the  earnings  of  car  repair¬ 
ers.  Wages  depend  on  the  locality,  the  firm  ana  business 
conditions.  The  average  competent  mechanic  might  expect  to 
receive  about  $100  a  montfr.  Certain  specialists  such  as  car 
painters  or  body  repairers  may  be  paid  as  high  as  $300  a 
month.  Even  in  good  times  a  young  man  should  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  support  a  home  for  at  least  five  years  after 
beginning  his  training.  Advancement  depends  mainly  on  ability. 
Wages  may  be  paid  on  a  monthly,  hourly  or  commission  basis. 
There  is  no  definite  rate  of  increase  in  salary.  Car  repair¬ 
ers’  unions  have  not  yet  been  organized  in  Alberta.  The 
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number  entering  the  occupation  is  determined  "by  supply  and. 
demand.  A  provincial  law  provides  employees  with  the  means 
of  collecting  his  wages. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  at  present  there  is 
a  lack  of  skilled  workmen,  but  an  oversupply  of  unskilled 
workers  seeking  employment  as  car  repairers.  The  demand  for 
specialists  is  constantly  increasing,  but  of  course  the 
extent  and  nature  of  this  demand  depends  on  local  conditions. 
Many  small  towns  are  in  need  of  skilled  mechanics  and,  no 
doubt,  this  need  will  be  filled  as  conditions  improve. 
Application  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  owner,  man¬ 
ager  or  foremen  of  the  firm  in  which  a  workman  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  . 

Hours  of  work.-  In  the  larger  city  shops  the  hours  are  fairly 
regular.  In  the  country,  however,  the  mechanic  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  work  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
hours  are  especially  irregular  during  the  busy  farming  season. 
Work  after  hours  is  usually  paid  for  at  the  regular  rate. 

Gar  mechanics  are  required  to  work  6  days  a  week,  and  some¬ 
times  on  Sundays.  Public  holidays  are  not  usually  observed, 
although  special  arrangements  may  be  made  so  that  some  men 
work  on  one  holiday  ana  others  on  the  next.  Some  of  the 
salaried  employees  may  he  granted  two  weeks’  annual  holiday 
with  pay. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  found  in  this  work.-  There  is  no 
compulsory  retiring  age  and  no  pension  scheme  for  car  repair¬ 
ers.  If  an  accident  causes  a  man  to  be  absent  from  work,  he 
may  continue  to  receive  his  pay,  depending  upon  the  employer 
and  the  terms  of  his  employment. 

Mechanics  get  their  satisfaction  from  solving  a  mech¬ 
anical  difficulty  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  making  a 
necessary  contribution  to  the  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety  of 
the  public.  There  are  opportunities  for  self- advancement 
within  the  occupation,  for  there  is  always  something  more  to 
be  learned  about  the  work.  Some  jobs  may  affefct  the  health, 
lungs,  eyes  and  nerves.  Car  repairers  ana  workers  in  allied 
fields  enjoy  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  social,  polit- 
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ical  and  religiousrprivileges. 

Production  of  Power 

There  were  1805  men  gainfully  employed  in  Alberta  in 
1951  in  the  production  of  electric  light  and  power.  Cf  these 
1798  were  wage- earners.  Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  work¬ 
men  in  this  industry  have  very  little  chance  of  becoming 
owners  or  employers.  A  total  of  735  men  lost  time  because 
of  unemployment .  These  men  lost  a  total  of  17,188  weeks,  or 
19^  of  the  total  working  time  of  all  employees.1 

TABLE  XVI 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  OP  CERTAIN  WORKERS 
IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  IN  ALBERTA,  1931 


Occupation 

Gainfully 

employed 

No. 

Wage- earners 

% 

No. 

Losing 
t  ime 
No. 

Lo  sing 
t  ime 

% 

Time 

lost 

% 

Lynamo  and  motormen 

switch  board  operators 

60 

60 

22 

37 

16 

Boilermen,  firemen 

317 

316 

101 

32 

15 

Hoistmen,  cranemen 

179 

179 

116 

65 

31 

Pumpmen 

111 

111 

26 

23 

9 

Stationery  engineers 

1073 

1072 

442 

41 

20 

Source:  Adapted  from  VoIubb  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of 
Canada,  1931. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  branch  of  industry,  and 


is  still  in  a  state  of  growth.  While  openings  are  rather 
scarce  at  present,  the  demand  will  no  doubt  greatly  increase 
as  general  conditions  improve.  Naturally  greater  opportun¬ 
ities  are  to  be  found  in  industrial  centres.  Application  for 
employment  should  be  made  to  the  officials  of  power  companies 
or  municipal  plants. 

Training.-  Any  students  who  are  seriously  entering  this  field 
or  any  of  its  closely  allied  branches,  and  are  desirous  of 
being  successful,  should  complete  senior  matricolat ion  and  then 
take  an  engineer’ s  course  at  a  university.  Of  course  not  all 


1.  Adapted  from  Volume  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931 
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jobs  in  this  industry  require  this  training.  Those  students 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  the  education  outlined  above  might 
do  well  to  take  a  two  year  course  at  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  and  Art.  These  workmen  need  a  good  training  along 
mathematical  and  scientific  lines,  together  with  technical 
work  and  practical  experience.  Workers  have  a  greater  chance 
of  being  successful  if  they  have  special  aptitudes  along 
mechanical  lines.  They  would  be  wise  to  plan  on  entering  the 
industry  between  18  and  30  years  of  age.  They  must  be  alert, 
careful,  energetic,  steady  and  with  a  good  measure  of  self- 
confidence.  General  good  health  and  strength  and  possession 
of  all  senses  are  very  necessary  physical  traits. 

Some  men  enter  the  occupation  with  a  minimum  of  high 
school  education  and  get  their  training  by  serving  a  four 
year  apprentice- ship,  training  for  service  work,  or  as  lines¬ 
men  and  meter  readers.  The  following  table  indicates  what  an 
apprentice  might  earn  after  the  first  six  months: 

First  year  -  57 ^  per  hour 

Second  year  ---  62/zr  per  hour 

Third  year  -  70^  per  hour 

Fourth  year  ---  80 £  per  hour. 

After  taking  a  technical  school  course  a  worker  might  expect 

to  start  work  at  about  $75  a  month.  University  graduates 

would  probably  receive  about  $100  or  $150  a  month.  Salaries 

range  up  to  about  $500  a  month,  but  probably  average  between 

$150  and  $200.  An  employee  might  expect  to  take  from  5  to  7 

years  after  obtaining  permanent  employment  to  reach  a  modest 

home- support  ing  status.  However,  this  depends  on  the  branch 

of  the  work  and  the  qualifications  of  the  worker. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  earnings  of  a  few 
employees  in  the  production  of  power  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in 


1936 
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TABLE  XYII 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNEU,  1936 


Occupation 

Employees 

No. 

~ •—  —  1' 

Average 

earnings 

$ 

— .  ■■■■—  . 

Average 
yearly  work 

Y/eeks 

Managers 

8 

4288 

52 

Boiler  firemen 

126 

882 

40.2 

Hoist men,  cranemen 

34 

682 

26.2 

Stationary  enginemen 

418 

971 

35.7 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 

Some  of  the  fields  in  which  these  men  might  expect 


to  find  employment  are  in  the  generation  of  power  at  central 
electric  stations,  in  the  distribution  of  power,  telephony, 
radio,  street  railway  service  and  in  the  manufacturing  of 
domestic  appliances  and  electrical  goods.  The  present  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  specialize  in  some  branch  of  the  work.  Advancement 
means  that  the  worker  must  be  capable  of  accepting  greater 
responsibility  and  must  have  the  ability  to  form  his  own 
decisions.  The  work  also  changes  from  general  labor  to  super¬ 
vision  or  designing.  Executive  ability  is  the  determining 
factor  in  attaining  the  higher  positions.  There  i s  no  def¬ 
inite  rate  of  advancement,  but  extra  training  is  usually 
instrumental  in  obtaining  promotion. 

Hours.-  Working  hours  are  usually  from  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  and 
from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Work  between  5  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  is 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  Double  time  is 
allowed  for  work  done  between  10  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  and  on  hol¬ 
idays.  Employees  are  usually  required  to  work  for  5-?r  days  a 
week.  They  receive  public  holidays,  and  salaried  workers  are 
given  two  or  three  weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

In  some  districts  unions  have  been  organized  to  up¬ 
hold  the  rights  of  individuals.  Civic  or  government  employ¬ 
ees  might  be  affected  by  a  change  in  government,  but  changes 
in  the  management  of  private  companies  do  not  usually  have 
any  effect  on  the  employees. 
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Pensions.-  There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  these 
workers.  Some  companies  have  a  pension  scheme.  Salaried 
men  continue  to  receive  pay  if  an  accident  or  illness  forces 
them  to  be  absent  from  work.  Pay  usually  continues  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  but  the  length  of  their  service  deter¬ 
mines  whether  they  shall  receive  pay  for  a  longer  period* 

This  is  recognized  by  society  as  being  a  very  import 
ant  industry.  There  are  ample  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
stimulating  pursuits  and  for  receiving  inner  satisfaction 
from  the  work.  The  advantage  taken  of  these  opportunities 
depends  on  the  individual.  Whether  the  work  is  repetitive 
or  allows  for  originality  and  initiative  depends  on  the  part 
icular  work  that  the  workman  is  doing.  Some  phases  of  the 
work  require  the  employee  to  do  a  great  deal  of  travelling. 
Most  workers  have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  their 
political  and  religious  privileges,  although  some  civic  and 
government  officials  might  find  their  political  activities 
somewhat  restricted.  Ordinarily  the  work  has  no  ill  effects 
on  the  health  of  the  average  individual. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Ever  since  man  gave  up  his  nomadic  habits  and  began 
to  live  with  other  men  in  communities  he  has  required  perm¬ 
anent  types  of  buildings.  But  he  has  not  remained  satisfied 
with  the  earlier  types.  On  the  contrary  he  has  been  demanding 
greater  comforts  and  more  conveniences.  Despite  the  fact  that 
present  homes,  schools,  places  of  business  and  manufacturing 
plants  are  greatly  improved  over  those  of  our  forefathers, 
the  present  demand  is  for  more  improvements.  One  of  the  more 
recent  advances  is  air  condit ioning,  which  is  being  installed 
in  dwellings,  theatres  and  offices  in  order  to  improve  living 
condit  ions. 

At  the  present  time  the  building  trades,  along  with 
other  industries,  are  suffering  from  existing  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  Canada  in  1929  the  amount  expended  on  construction 
amounted  to  $576,651,800.  In  1933  the  amouht  spent  on  build¬ 
ing  declined  to  a  new  low  level.  In  1936  the  amount  was  back 
to  $162, 588,000 .  With  returning  prosperity  building  will 
again  hold  a  prominent  place  among  the  industries. 

Construction  and  its  relation  to  other  industries.  -  ’’The 
construction  and  building  industry  is  not  only  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  in  its  operation,  it  is  one  which  expands  most  rapidly 
in  good  times,  when  it  attracts  great  numbers  of  general  ana 
casual  workmen--a  characteristic  which  explains  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  from  which  the  industry  periodically  suffers. 
Again,  apart  from  the  effects  of  cyclical  fluctuations  of 
general  business  conditions,  the  construction  industry  is 
aecidealy  seasonal,  although  new  types  of  construction  and 
mechanical  improvements  are  making  it  possible  to  work 
steadily  on  all  branches  of  construction  the  year  round. 
Conditions  in  the  industry  are  being  transformed  as  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  new  types  of  construction.  Nevertheless,, 
in  the  winter  there  is  a  serious  contraction,  especially  in 
outside  operations,  while  in  the  other  seasons  the  contractors 
employ  a  much  larger  number  of  men,  casually  engaged,  than  can 

be  retained  throughout  the  year.  A  considerable  number  of 
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men  are  in  no  sense  skilled  artisans  and  the  supply  of  un¬ 
skilled  men  is  generally  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

"Activity  in  construction  is  of  particular  interest 
not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry  itself  hut  to  those 
concerned  with  the  supplying  of  its  raw  materials,  such  as 
lumber,  steel,  cement,  paint,  glass  and  hardware.  All  of 
these  latter  industries  are  prosperous  when  the  construction 
industry  is  active,  ana  depressed  when  it  i  s  at  a  standstill; 
again,  the  effects  of  their  activity  and  depression  are  felt 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  industry,  so  that  the  current 
condit  ions  in  the  construction  industry  react  powerfully  upon 
the  whole  economic  life  of  the  nation."1 

Qualifications  and  training.-  The  boy  who  enters  any  of  the 
building  trades  need  fear  no  inferiority,  for  each  of  these 
is  just  as  necessary  and  important  as  any  "white-collar"  job. 
Further,  he  i  s  engaging  in  one  of  the  most  healthful  occupa¬ 
tions  he  can  enter.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted 
that  employees  in  the  building  trades  are  rather  seriously 
subject  to  accidents.  Physically-  st  rong  boys  are  required  for 
most  of  these  occupations.  Practical  men  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  the  industry, 
as  well  as  considerable  knowledge  of  their  own,  are  needed. 
They  should  be  able  to  estimate  and  calculate  rapidly  and 
accurately.  They  need  enough  knowledge  of  architectural 
drafting  t^at  they  can  read  blue  prints.  They  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  stresses  and 
strains  to  which  materials  are  subjected.  They  should  have 
gooa  ability  in  algebra,  geometry  and  arithmetic.  A  good 
mastery  of  English  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  give 
instructions  and  prepare  and  interpret  agreements  and  spec¬ 
ifications. 

The  building  trades  demand  honest  men.  It  is  very 
easy  to  use,  in  many  parts  of  the  building,  materials  which 
are  cheaper  than  those  required  by  the  specifications.  This 


1.  Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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may  give  the  builder  greater  immediate  profits,  but  he  who 
practises  such  deceptions  will  not  be  as  successful  as  the 
man  who  builds  honestly. 

The  bgrilding  trades  require  unskilled,  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  laborers  and  administrative  officers.  Individuals 
who  have  a  thorough  training  in  school  and  shop  may  advance 
from  the  occupations  of  lesser  through  those  of  higher  skills 
to  such  positions  as  foreman,  general  contractor,  sub- con¬ 
tractor  or  building  superint endent .  Men  in  these  latter 
positions  receive  higher  pay  because  of  the  more  responsible 
nature  of  the  work. 

Employment  and  Unemployment.-  The  following  table  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  employment  and  unemployment  that 
exists  among  the  workers  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry  in  Alberta. 


TABLE  XVIII 

EMPLOYMENT  AN I)  UNEMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY  IN  ALBERTA,  1931 


— 

Gainf  ullj 
employed 
No. 

Wage- 

earners 

No. 

Losing 
t  ime 
No. 

Losing 
t  ime 

cf 

7° 

Time 

lost 

% 

Builders  ana  contractors 

559 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

286 

257 

219 

85 

47 

Carpente  rs 

4096 

3355 

2434 

73 

39 

Electricians  and  wiremen 

676 

614 

255 

42 

20 

Painters  and  decorators 

1159 

776 

558 

72 

37 

Plasterers  and  lathers 

327 

270 

225 

83 

49 

Plumbers,  steam  fitters, 

gas  fitters 

570 

462 

256 

55 

26 

Sheet  metal  workers 

271 

20  7 

131 

63 

28 

Mason’s  apprentices 

12 

12 

9 

75 

38 

Carpernters’  apprentices 

77 

69 

43 

62 

29 

Electricians’  apprentices 

50 

49 

18 

37 

24 

Painters’  apprentices 

45 

41 

21 

51 

19 

Plumbers’  apprentices 

60 

56 

18 

32 

16 

Sheet  Metal  workers’ 

apprent  ices 

39 

35 

15 

43 

25 

Source:  Volume  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 

While  reading  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  above 
occupations  in  the  following  pages  it  will  be  wise  to  refer 
back  to  this  table  in  order  to  see  how  many  men  are  employed 
and  how  much  unemployment  exists  in  each  trade. 
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The  following  table  shows  how  seriously  this  industry 
has  been  affected  by  the  depression. 

TABLE  XIX 

VALUES  OF  CON ST RUCTION  CONTRACTS  IN  ALBERTA 
FROM  1927  TO  1936 


Year 

Amount 

* 

1929 

29,159,600 

1930 

25,081,700 

1931 

14,334,700 

1932 

5,948,200 

1933 

2,825,900 

1934 

3,489,400 

1935 

5,893,000 

1936 

6,297,400 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 


A  survey  of  this  table  indicates  that  the  building 
industry  had  its  best  year  in  1929  and  its  worst  in  1933. 

The  value  of  the  construction  contracts  in  1936  was  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  1933  value,  but  was  only  one-fifth  of  the 
1929  value. 

Wages  and  earnings.-  Most  of  the  tradesmen  in  this  industry 
work  8  hours  a  day  for  44  hours  a  week.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  scale  of  wages  for  these  tradesmen  in  Calgary 
in  1935. 

TABLE  XX 

WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 
IN  CALGARY  IN  1935. 


Occupation 

Wages  per  hour 

# 

Bricklayer 

0.90 

Carpenter 

0.75 

El ec  t  rician 

0.90 

Painter 

0.75 

Plast  e  rer 

0 .90 

Plumber 

0.90 

Sheet  metal  worker 

0  .80 

Laborer 

0.35  to  0.45 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1934-1935. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  average  earnings 
of  men  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  1936  who  were  engaged  in 
this  industry. 

TABLE  XXI 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  19  36. 


Occupat  ion 

Employees 

No. 

Average 

earnings 

$ 

Ave  rage 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

135 

276 

10.2 

Carpenters 

1323 

410 

18.5 

El  ect  ri  c i  an s  an d  wi  remen 

294 

937 

35.6 

Painters  and  decorators 
Plumbers,  st eamf it  ter s, 

544 

445 

23.1 

gas  fitters 

275 

690 

28.2 

Sheet  metal  workers 

135 

651 

27.9 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  #XXVI . 

This  table  indicates  very  clearly  the  great  amount  of 


unemployment  that  exists  among  these  workers.  The  average 
wage  per  man  per  annum  in  the  building  trades  in  Canada  in 
1935  was  $655.  Alberta  workmen  received  the  highest  average 
annual  wage,  namely  $786.  Workers  in  prince  Edward  Island 
received  $700,  the  second  highest  average  annual  wage. 

Dangers  of  the  trade.-  The  following  table  indicates  the 
relative  dangers  of  engaging  in  these  trades  as  compared  with 
other  occupations.  It  gives  the  percentage  of  all  fatal 
accidents  in  Canada  which  occurred  in  the  building  trades. 
Remember  that  only  6.22 %  of  the  total  number  of  gainfully 
employ e a  males  in  Canada  in  1931  were  engaged  in  these 
occupations.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  workers  in  this 
industry  are  subject  to  more  accidents  than  are  most  workers. 
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TABLE  XXII 

PER  CENT  OE  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  WHICH  OCCURRED 
IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  CANADA,  1931-1936. 


Year 

Per  cent  of  fatal  accidents 
occurring  in  the  building 
t  rades 

1931 

18.2 

1932 

12.7 

1933 

8.0 

1934 

11.7 

1935 

10  .0 

19  36 

9.5 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 

Before  going  on  to  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
occupations  open  to  boys  in  these  trades  it  is  worth  mention¬ 
ing  that  9  boys,  or  2.3%  of  the  boys  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  shown  in  Appendix  B  desired  to  enter  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  that  8  of  these  9  boys  desired  to  be  car¬ 
penters.  Only  3.4%  of  all  gainfully  employed  males  in 
Alberta  in  1931  were  engaged  in  building  ana  construction. 

Builders  and  Contractors 

Office  men  and  field  men  are  needed  in  the  building 
and  contracting  occupation. 

Qua! if icat ions  and  training.-  Let  us  first  consider  the 
office  worker.  High  school  education  is  not  considered 
necessary  for  the  majority  of  workers,  but  the  more  education 
one  has  the  more  likely  one  is  to  be  successful.  Technical 
or  business  education  would  be  very  valuable  for  some  of  the 
office  workers.  A  man  with  a  civil  engineer’s  degree  may,  if 
he  shows  the  necessary  ability,  advance  to  one  of  the  better 
po  sitions . 

Men  who  are  keen  observers,  fond  of  detail,  diplomatic 
and  have  the  ability  to  make  friends  are  necessary  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  Individuals  who  are  high  strung  and 
nervous  are  working  under  serious  handicaps.  These  men  should 
be  good  in  arithmetic  and  able  to  read  plans.  They  should 
be  able  to  form  conclusions  in  which  they  have  complete 
confidence.  This,  of  course,  comes  only  with  experience. 
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They  should  have  good  health,  and  indeed,  the  ability  to  keep 
well  is  of  more  importance  than  great  physical  strength. 

Wages  and  hours.-  Many  men  have  entered  this  occupation  soon 
after  their  16th  birthday.  No  particular  standards  are  set 
for  those  seeking  employment ,  but  as  a  rule  the  applicant  with 
the  greater  amount  of  education  receives  the  greater  consid¬ 
eration.  A  good  man  will  be  very  useful  after  5  years  of 
service,  but  it  usually  takes  at  least  ten  years  for  a  man 
to  become  an  efficient  executive.  The  wages  of  office  workers 
during  the  first  5  years  range  from  $40  to  $80  a  month.  More 
experienced  men  may  be  paid  as  high  as  $500  a  month,  although 
the  average  is  probably  about  $200  or  $200. 

Office  work  may  include  the  making  up  of  the  pay  roll, 
keeping  books  and  costs,  drafting,  purchasing  materials  and 
estimating  the  cost  of  construction  ana  repairs. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for 
these  men,  but  an  increase  in  prosperity  will  create  a  demand 
for  them.  Application  for  employment  should  be  sent  to  the 
heads  of  construction  and  engineering  organizations. 

Eight  hours  a  day  for  44  hours  a  week  are  the  usual 
working  hours.  Overtime  may  be  required  on  certain  occasions; 
only  those  employees  engaged  on  an  hourly  basis  receive  any 
extra  pay  for  this,  public  holidays  and  annual  holidays  are 
given  to  salaried  officials.  There  is  no  retiring  age  nor 
any  pension  plan  for  these  men. 

As  a  general  rule  the  work  is  not  hard  on  the  nerves. 
Employees  enjogr  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  their  social, 
political  and  religious  privileges. 

Training  and  qualifications.-  Let  us  now  consider  the  field 
work  of  the  builder  and  contractor.  Present  day  successful 
contractors  are  not  limited  to  university  or  even  high  school 
graduates.  There  are  men  who  have  started  as  laborers,  and 
who,  by  persistent  effort,  have  advanced  through  several  stages 
of  skilled  labor.  By  taking  care  of  their  earnings  they  have 
eventually  accumulated  enough  capital  to  do  small  jobs.  Later 
they  were  able  to  contract  for  small  houses,  and  still  later 
for  schools  and  commercial  buildings.  However,  this  does  not 
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mean  that  a  boy  should  not  get  all  the  education  he  can.  It 
simply  means  that  he  can  be  successful  even  though  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  an  advanced  educa¬ 
tion.  Further,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  in  competition  with  more  men  who  have  an  advanced 
education  than  were  those  men  who  started  in  the  contracting 
business  20  years  ago. 

A  certain  amount  of  aggressiveness  and  the  ability  to 
meet  people  and  to  inspire  confidence  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  success  as  a  contractor.  A  contractor  must  be  mechanic¬ 
ally  minded,  with  an  intense  interest  in  good  workmanship, 
and  a  good  leader.  He  should  have  good  health  and  vitality. 
Weak,  nervous  individuals  would  be  working  under  a  serious 
di sadvant age  in  this  occupation. 

Special  training  along  technical  lines,  such  as  draft¬ 
ing,  estimating  and  construction  would  be  very  valuable.  The 
number  entering  this  occupation  is  not  limited  by  tests,  but 
entirely  by  supply  and  demand. 

The  work  itself  can  be  learned  by  working  for  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  studying  on  one’s  spare  time  in  order  to  prepare 
oneself  for  promotion  to  better  positions.  Beginners  are 
usually  paid  from  #8  to  #10  a  week.  After  o  years  one  might 
have  acquired  enough  knowledge  to  justify  promotion  to  an 
executive  position.  Foremen,  in  normal  times,  are  paid  from 
#1300  to  #2000  a  year,  ana  superintendents  from  #2000  to 
#2500.  The  work  is  very  seasonable  in  the  west  and  is  usually 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

The  work.-  Fiela  work  requires  such  men  as  mechanics,  straw 
bosses  and  superintendents.  Men  are  required  to  make  out 
time  sheets  and  cost  cards,  to  do  field  drafting  and  general 
planning.  In  the  more  responsible  positions  there  is  more 
administrative  work  ana  more  responsibilities  in  pricing 
materials,  co-ordinating  deliveries  of  materials,  watching 
labor  costs  and  seeing  that  the  quality  of  workmanship  and 
materials  is  satisfying  the  specifications. 

Opportunities  for  employment  and  advancement  in  field 
work  are  not  very  good  at  present,  but  an  improvement  in  the 
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bail  ding  industry  will  no  doubt  remedy  this. 

Most  employees  work  44  hours  a  week.  Salaried  employ¬ 
ees  are  given  annual  holidays  with  pay.  Employees  who  are  en* 
gaged  by  the  hour  do  not  receive  any  pay  during  any  holiday 
they  may  take.  They  do  not  usually  have  any  holidays  as  such, 
for  they  usually  have  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  retiring  age  nor  any  pension  scheme  for 
builders  and  contractors.  Unions  have  had  very  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  wages  or  in  regulating  the  number  entering  the 
occupation.  Some  unions  offer  insurance  against  illness. 

'Wages  from  the  firm  ao  not  continue  during  a  lay-off  caused 
by  illness-or  accident.  The  workman  may  continue  to  receive 
pay  if  the  accident  occurred  during  working  hours. 

General  contractors  are  given  considerable  recognition 
by  society.  They  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  exercising 
their  originality  ana  initiative.  Some  contractors  are 
required  to  do  considerable  travelling  and  to  be  absent  from 
home  for  varying  lengths  of  time.  They  enjoy  complete  free¬ 
dom  in  their  social,  political  and  religious  life. 

Brick  and  Stome  Masons 

The  importance  of  the  bricklayer  is  apparent  to  all. 

In  some  districts  many  of  the  dwellings  are  of  brick.  This 
material,  with  its  present  variations  in  form  ana  color, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  bricklayer  to  give  to  each  structure 
an  individuality  of  its  own.  This  tradesman  is  in  demand  not 
only  for  general  building  construction  but  also  for  such 
specific  industrial  structures  as  retorts  and  boilers.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  the  seeming  importance  of  this  tradesman,  there 
is  very  little  work  for  him  in  Alberta. 

Qualifications  and  training.-  High  school  education  is  not 
demanded  of  would-be  masons.  However,  if  a  student  is  think¬ 
ing  of  entering  this  trade  he  should  get  from  2  to  4  years  of 
high  school  training.  Bricklayers  must  be  careful,  neat, 
precise  workmen  who  take  a  pride  in  good  workmanship.  Average 
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strength  and  good  eyesight  are  necessary  physical  qualific¬ 
ations.  Any  physical  deformity  in  feet  or  legs  would  offer 
serious  handicap  to  a  'bricklayer.  Application  for  employment 
may  "be  made  to  a  working  bricklayer  or  mason.  It  is  wise  to 
enter  the  occupation  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  years. 

There  are  at  least  two  unions  in  Alberta,  but  at  present  time 
they  are  not  having  much  influence  on  wages  or  on  the  number 
allowed,  to  enter  the  trade.  The  unions  charge  small  fees. 

They  will  act  to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  members  in  case 
they  should  have  a  dispute  with  employers. 

Wages  and  work.-  The  trade  is  learned  by  working  under  the 
direction  of  a  master  tradesman.  The  training  thus  obtained 
is  not  easily  utilized  in  seeking  employment  in  any  occupation 
other  than  bricklaying.  There  were  12  apprentices  in  Alberta 
in  1931.  Wages  for  experienced  men  vary  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
an  hour,  but  employment  is  very  irregular  and  seasonable,  and 
depends  on  conditions  in  the  building  trades. 

The  bricklayer  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  works.  He  may  be  required  to  build 
foundations,  walls,  bridges  and  arches.  Advancement  in  the 
larger  firms  means  a  change  from  manual  to  supervisory  work, 
including,  possibly,  accounting,  bookkeeping  and  estimating 
co st 8  of  jobs.  The  work  has  considerable  variation  from  day 
to  day  and  from  job  to  job,  and  so  is  not  usually  considered 
monotonous.  The  hours,  8  hours  a  day  for  5-g-  days  a  week, 
are  usually  regular.  Certain  jobs  may  require  overtime,  in 
which  case  the  employee  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half.  Bricklayers  usually  observe  public  holidays,  but, 
since  they  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  they  do  not  receive 
any  pay  during  any  holidays  they  may  take.  Due  to  the  large 
amount  of  unemployed  time  experienced  by  most  bricklayers 
they  do  not  take  annual  holidays. 

Bricklayers  are  not  forced  to  retire  from  work  at 
any  definite  age,  nor  have  they  a  pension  plan  in  which  they 
may  participate.  Wages  from  the  employer  do  not  usually 
continue  during  an  absence  from  work  which  is  caused  by  sick- 
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ness  or  accident,  unless  the  accident  occurred  during  working 
hours.  Bricklayers  enjoy  complete  freedom  with  respect  to 
their  social,  political  and  religious  privileges.  This 
occupation  has  no  harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  nerves  of 
the  tradesman. 


Carpentry 

This  trade  may  be  divided,  roughly,  into  three  types 

Of  work: 

(1)  Bench  work  in  a  factory.  Carpenters  in  this  work  are 
engaged  in  making  doors,  window  frames,  sash  and  stairs. 

(2)  House  construction.  In  house  construction  the  carpenter 
works  on  frames,  joists,  studdings,  rafters  and  on 
exterior  and  interior  finishing. 

(3)  Concret e-form  structure.  This  work  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
In  modern  fire-proof  concrete  buildings  practically  none 
of  the  carpenter’s  work  remains  in  the  finished  structure. 
However,  without  his  trade  a  building  would  be  practically 
impossible . 

The  work  of  each  of  the  above  is  similar  in  many 
respects  and  yet  each  does  require  a  certain  amount  of  special 
t  raining. 

Training  and  qualifications.-  Apprentices  are  accepted  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  years.  They  are  required  to  serve  a. 
training  period  of  about  4  years.  There  were  69  apprentices 
in  Alberta  in  1931.  Applicants  are  usually  engaged  on  a 
month’s  probation  and  if  they  seem  to  have  the  proper  qual¬ 
ifications  and  show  some  promise  of  success  they  are  accepted 
as  apprentices.  They  must  show  that  they  are  industrious, 
careful  workers.  They  need  to  be  able  to  think  ana  plan 
ahead  of  the  actual  stage  of  the  work.  Curing  the  winter 
months,  when  work  is  slack,  the  apprentice  should  study 
drafting,  architecture  and  such  subjects  and,  if  possible, 
attend  a  technical  school.  The  training  thus  obtained  does 
not  fit  one  for  any  other  occupation,  although  there  are  many 
branches  of  other  industries  which  require  the  services  of 
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good  carpenters.  Some  carpenters  have  become  cabinet  makers. 

Carpenters  and  apprentices  are  required  to  work  8 

hours  a  day  for  5-g-  days  a  week.  There  is  a  fixed  rate  of 

pay  for  apprentices,  as  follows: 

First  year  ---  50%  of  journeyman’s  scale 

Second  yea**-  ---  65%  of  journeyman’s  scale 

Third  year  ---  80%  of  journeyman’ s  scale 

Fourth  year  -  90%  of  journeyman’s  scale. 

The  apprentice  starts  on  the  rougher  work  and,  as 
he  shows  increasing  ability,  is  advanced  to  the  finer  types 
of  work.  The  present  wage  scale  for  carpenters  is  75  cents 
an  hour.  A  section  boss  is  paid  10  cents  more  per  hour.  Car 
penter’s  unions  are  organized  in  Alberta,  but  they  are  not 
having  much  influence  on  wages  or  in  regulating  the  number 
entering  the  trade.  They  will  act  for  employees  who  may  have 
disputed  with  the  employers. 

As  a  rule  the  hours  are  regular,  although,  overtime, 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half,  is  occasionally  required. 
Public  holidays  and  annual  holidays  may  be  taken  by  emplyees, 
but  they  do  not  receive  any  pay  during  these  holidays. 

There  is  no  retiring  age  nor  any  pension  plan  for 
carpenters.  Pay  stops  during  a  lay-off  that  is  caused  by 
sickness.  Carpenters  enjoy  complete  freedom  with  respect  to 
their  political,  social  and  religious  privileges.  They  can 
always  be  learning  something'  more  about  their  vocation  and 
have  many  opportunities  for  using  their  initiative  and  in¬ 
genuity  and  for  building  useful  articles  for  the  home. 

Electricians  ana  Vi  remen 

Training  and  qualifications.-  Students  desiring  to  become 
electricians  should  plan  on  entering  the  trade  between  16  and 
24  years  of  age.  They  should  get  as  much  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  as  possible.  Technical  schools  and  the  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Art  give  a  very  useful  training  which  is  even 
more  valuable  after  part  of  the  apprenticeship  has  been 
served.  Co  r  respondence  schools  also  offer  instruction  for 
electricians. 


See  the  section  dealing  with  Cabinet  Makers. 
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The  nature  of  the  work  requires  constant  carefulness 
as  to  detail,  conscientious  application  to  duty  and  the 
ability  and  desire  to  co-operate  with  one's  fellow  workers. 

In  order  to  he  successful,  electricians  must  he  prepared  to 
work  industriously  so  as  to  develop  a  maximum  degree  of  skill. 
The  larger  cities  in  Alberta  require  journeymen  to  pass  an 
examination  before  they  are  granted  a  license  to  operate  in 
that  city. 

The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  gives  a  two  year 
course  for  these  workmen.  The  course  is  designed  to  cover  the 
field  in  a  general  way  and  to  give  a  good  underst anding  of 
electrical  work.  There  are  many  branches  of  the  electrical 
trade,  and  training  in  one  branch  is  very  valuable  to  a  work¬ 
man  who  desires  to  enter  some  other  branch  of  the  work.  The 
training  given  at  the  Institute  covers  almost  all  electrical 
work,  but  apprenticeship  is  necessary  in  order  to  become  an 
effieient  workman.  Auto  and  electric  service,  radio  and 
power  line  installation  and  service,  and  telephone  service 
are  some  of  the  branches  in  which  an  electrician  might  obtain 
employment . 

The  apprenticeship  requires  a  training  period  of  four 
years  in  Alberta.  In  many  shops  there  i  s  no  fixed  salary  but 
apprentices  usually  start  at  about  $5  to  $6  a  week.  The 
training  period  is  reduced  to  three  years  in  the  case  of 
apprentices  who  have  completed  the  course  at  the  institute. 

The  Canadian  General  Electric  Company  at  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
operates  a  training  school  for  electrical  apprentices. 

Wages.-  Trade  unions  have  had  some  effect  on  wages  for  elec¬ 
tricians  in  the  building  traue  in  Alberta.  Journeymen  elec¬ 
tricians  receive  approximately  90  cents  an  hour.  In  steam 
coal  mineB  a  maintenance  electrician  receives  $4.90  for  an  8 
hour  shift;  in  domestic  mines  from  $90  to  $250  a  month.  This 
latter  workman,  however,  usually  works  only  during  the  winter 
months.  The  chief  electrician  in  a  coal  mine  usually  receives 
a  monthly  salary;  his  assistants  are  paid  by  the  shift. 

Beginners  deal  mainly  with  things  and  ideas;  foremen 
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and  employees  must  also  deal  with  men,  and  mast  have  a  good 
technical  background. 

Opportunities.-  The  largest  field  in  Alberta  for  electricians 
and  wi remen  is  in  the  building  trade.  Coal  mining  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants  also  require  many  of  these  tradesmen.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are,  at  present,  very  limited  and  many  more  students 
are  taking  the  course  at  the  Calgary  Institute  than  the  trade 
can  well  absorb:*  It  is  estimated  that  even  in  the  event  of 
a  bail  ding- boom  the  industry  could  not  use  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  workers  who  have  been  trained  for  the  trade. 

Possibilities  of  obtaining  work  with  local  contractors 
are  definitely  limited  by  trade  conditions.  The  largest  mines 
may  employ  from  3  to  5  electricians;  factories,  from  1  to  2 
and  ships  from  1  to  4.  The  need  for  specialists  is  very 
limited  in  Alberta,  except  possibly  for  a  few  motor  winders 
and  radio  service  men. 

The  greatest  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Drumheller  and  the  Crows  ITest  Pass. 

i 

Application  for  work  may  be  sent  to  electrical  contractors, 
power  companies,  telegraph  companies,  and  radio  repair  shops. 
Lnner  satisfaction  from  the  work.-  Electricians  receive  their 
personal  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they  realize  that 
they  are  contributing  materially  to  society  by  keeping  the 
lights  burning  and  the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  and  by 
making  possible  certain  pleasures  for  the  other  members  of 
society.  There  are  branches  of  this  occupation  in  which  a 
workman  receives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  exercising 
his  ingenuity  and  initiative.  Some  electricians  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  may  be  required  to  be  away  from  home  for  consider¬ 
able  periods  of  time,  but  such  is  not  the  case  for  those 
engaged  in  the  industries.  These  tradesmen  are  free  to  hold 
any  religious  or  political  beliefs  they  desire.  And 
finally,  electricians  need  suffer  no  ill  effects  to  their 
health  and  nerves  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  their  trade. 
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Painters  and  Decorators 

This  is  one  occupation  in  the  building  trades  which 
has  considerable  harmful  effect  on  the  health  and  nerves. 

Lead  poisoning,  lead  fumes  and  the  benzol  in  quick- drying 
paints  take  a  heavy  toll  on  the  health  of  painters.  Individ¬ 
uals  who  are  planning  to  enter  this  occupation  should,  then, 
have  good  general  health,  nerves  and  eyesight. 

T raining..-  Many  workers  have  a  minimum  of  academic  and  technical 
training,  but  technical  education,  taken  with  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  would  assure  earlier  attainment  of  good  ability.  No  tests 
or  examinations  are  given  to  individuals  seeking  employment 
as  painters.  The  applicant  must,  however,  receive  the  approval 
of  a  master  painter  before  he  can  receive  journeyman  rating 
from  the  trade  union.  The  Industrial  Standards  Act  allows 
1  apprentice  to  every  3  mechanics  in  the  shop. 

Three  years  is  the  minimum  length  of  apprenticeship, 
but  5  years  is  the  usual  training  period.  Almost  every  city 
and  town  in  Alberta  has  a  painting  and  decorating  3hop,  so 
that  a  young  painter  might  be  able  to  serve  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  without  leaving  his  home,  if  he  can  persuade  the  local 
shop  to  accept  him  as  an  apprentice.  The  training  thus  obtained 
can  be  used  in  the  building  trades,  in  sign-painting  and,  with 
some  further  training,  in  designing  book  and  magazine  covers. 
There  were  41  apprentices  registered  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Of 
these  21  lost  431  weeks  due  to  unemployment .  The  greatest 
opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger  centres.  Work 
is  usually  best  obtained  by  applying  to  a  master  painter  or  to 

i 

the  trade  union. 

Wages.-  Unions  have  been  somewhat  responsible  for  obtaining 
standard  wages  for  employees  in  this  trade.  The  following 
table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  Alberta: 
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20  cents  per  hour 
40  cent  s  per  hour 
60  cents  per  hour 


1st  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 

Journeymen  -  -  -  -  Edmonton  ---  75  cents  per  hour 

Calgary  ---  80  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  only  very  rarely  that  a  journeyman  receives  as  much  as 

$1  hour. 

If  steady  work  could  be  obtained  it  would,  then,  be 
possible  for  a  worker  in  this  trade  to  be  able  to  support  a 
home  in  from  4  to  6  years  after  beginning  his  apprenticeship. 

As  in  the  other  branches  of  the  bui&ding  trades,  however,  the 
work  6s  very  irregular  and  seasonal.  Then,  too,  there  are 
very  few  steady  jobs  in  automobile  and  furniture  painting. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  set  by  agreement  between  the 
union  and  the  employer.  The  union  in  Edmonton  has  been 
fairly  successful  in  maintaining  the  fixed  wage.  Unions  have 
in  some  cases  helped  individuals  to  collect  salaries,  attiffljpted 
to  regulate  the  number  entering  the  trade  and  protested  against 
the  employment  of  non-union  workers. 

The  work.-  Painters  and  decorators  in  the  building  trades  are 
engaged  in  papering  or  painting  various  surfaces  such  as 
stone,  wood,  iron,  or  plaster,  for  purposes  of  cleanliness, 
preservation  and  beautification.  Advancement  in  this  occu¬ 
pation  includes  a  change  from  the  rougher  to  the  finest  types 
of  work  and  from  an  employee  to  manager  or  owner.  In  the 
latter  cases  a  painter  should  have  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
and  contract  making.  Less  skilled  painters  deal  mainly  with 
things.  As  they  become  more  skilled  they  must  learn  to  deal 
also  with  ideas.  Employers  and  managers  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  public.  Painters  are  needed  for  interior  and  exterior  house 
decorating,  in  the  maintenance  of  public  buildings  and  fac¬ 
tories,  in  ship  building,  manuf act uring  and  building  con¬ 
st  ruction. 

They  work  8  hours  a  day  for  5-g-  days  a  week.  The  hours 
are  fairly  regular.  If  overtime  is  required  employees  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
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There  were  1159  painters  and  decorators  in  Alberta  in 
1931*  Of  these,  776  were  classified  as  wage-earners.  This 
means  that  383  oat  of  the  total  number  are  employers,  workers 
on  their  own  account  or  uppaid  family  workers.  It  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  one  out  of  every  ten  painters  becomes  an  employer. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  occupation.-  There  is  no 
compulsory  retiring  age  nor  any  pension  scheme  for  these 
tradesmen.  Certain  unions  provide  insurance  against  sickness, 
accident  and  adci dental  death.  Wages  from  the  employer  do 
not  continue  during  an  absence  from  work  caused  by  sickness 
or  accident. 

Workmen  in  this  trade  enjoy  complete  freedom  with 
respect  to  political,  social  and  religious  privileges.  The 
work  is  not  usually  considered  monotonous,  and  painters  are 
free  to  exercise  their  originality  and  initiative.  A  few 
painters  are  required  to  do  considerable  travelling  and  to 
spend  considerable  time  away  from  home.  It  i s  an  occupation 
in  which  the  worker  can  enjoy  considerable  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  his  work,  which  has  definitely  contributed  to 
the  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of  homes  and  buildings.  He 
has  also  increased  the  value  and  desirability  of  the  property 
by  making  it  more  attractive  and  appealing. 

Plumbers,  Steam  Fitters  and  Gas  Fitters 

These  are  really  three  distinct  occupations,  requiring 
somewhat  different  training  and  qualifications  and  having 
different  unions  and  rates  of  wages.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  deal  with  all  three  in  a  general  manner  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a  few  specific  facts  about  each. 

Qualifications  and  training.-  Initiative,  reliability,  good 
judgment  and  a  co-operative  spirit  are  necessary  for  indiv¬ 
iduals  who  desire  to  enter  these  trades.  Good  eyesight  is 
essential  and  physical  strength  is  desirable.  Steamfitters 
should  be  strong,  since  they  handle  heavy  material.  Regula¬ 
tions  in  Calgary  limit  entrance  into  this  occupation  to  boys 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years. 
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A  technical  school  education  would  he  very  useful  in 
obtaining  employment  and  advancement.  A  knowledge  of  mech¬ 
anical  engineering  and  the  ability  to  read  blue  prints  would 
be  very  valuable.  Mathematics,  mechanics,  machine  drawing, 
physics  and  chemistry  are  important  subjects  for  these  trades¬ 
men.  Courses  in  plumbing,  steam- fitting  and  gas-fitting  may 
be  obtained  from  the  International  Co rrespondence  School. 

Apprentices  are  required  to  serve  a  5  year  training 
period  under  a  skilled  mechanic.  Frequently  the  apprentice 
is  also  required  to  attend  special  classes  in  technical  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  no  fees  for  this  training.  In  Calgary 
there  is  an  Apprentice  Committee  which  pays  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  books.  The  remaining  cost  is  evenly 
divided  between  the  apprentice  and  the  employer.  Tools  are 
aupplied  by  the  employer.  Journeymen  plumbers  supply  their 
own  tools;  steam  fitters  are  provided  with  the  necessary 
equipment  by  the  employer. 

The  training,  in  Calgary,  i  s  as  followe: 

(1)  The  apprentice  serves  3  years  as  a  junior,  acting  as  a 
helper  to  a  master  tradesman.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
he  is  required  to  write  an  examination. 

( 2)  In  the  fourth  year  he  i  s  granted  a  license  and  begins  to 
use  the  tools. 

(3)  The  fifth  year  is  known  as  the  ’improve*  year.  During 
this  time  he  must  study  ceetain  specified  subjects  as 
well  as  develop  his  skill. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Calgary  Union  wages  for 
apprentices : 


1st  year  ---$  9.00  a  week 
2nd  year  ---  11.00  a  week 
3rd  year  ---  13.00  a  week 

4th  year  ---  15.00  a  week 

5th  year  ---  0.75  an  hour. 

Steamfitting.-  Apprentices  for  steamfitting  must  serve  a  5 
year  training  period  in  tbe  C.N.R.  shops.  They  start  work  at 
35  cents  an  hour.  After  the  first  six  months  they  receive  an 
increase  of  3  cents  an  hour  every  six  months  until  they  reach 
the  rate  of  79  cents  an  hour--the  rate  of  pay  for  skilled 
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workmen.  ibis  is  a  well-organized  trade  in  railway  service. 
Advancement  in  railway  shops  depends  on  seniority.  Railway 
employees  are  pensioned,  at  65  years  of  age.  They  are  required 
to  contribute  a  part  of  each  month’s  salary  to  the  pension 
fund.  In  case  a  steam  fitter  is  accidently  hurt  in  the  course 
of  his  work  he  receives  two-thirds  of  weekly  wages  during  his 
absence.  His  work  includes  pipe  fitting,  erecting  and  dis¬ 
mantling  work  in  the  shop,  and  welding  pipes  in  locomotives, 
shops  and  buildings.  Railway  men  are  given  an  annual  holiday 
of  one  week  with  pay. 

Plumbing .-  Unions  have  had  considerable  influence  on  wages 
paid  to  plumbers.  The  rate  is  set  by  agreement  between  the 
trade  union  and  the  employer,  but  in  any  case  it  must  be  less 
than  the  minimum  set  by  the  Industrial  Trades  Act.  The  min¬ 
imum  wage  that  can  be  paid  to  apprentices  i s  $5  a  week.  Wages 
for  experienced  journeymen  vary  from  50  cents  to  95  cents  an 
hour.  The  foreman  receives  10  cents  more  per  hour. 

The  work  of  the  plumber  includes  cutting,  and 
threading  pipes,  setting  up  dies,  making  and  reading  blue 
prints,  selecting  the  proper  fittings,  planning  installations 
and  installing  and  repairing  plumbing  fixtures. 

Apprentices  deal  mainly  with  things,  .journeymen  with 
both  things  and  ideas  and  employers  and  managers  with  both  of 
these  and  also  with  men.  The  work  is  not  usually  considered 
monotonous,  for,  while  the  principles  remain  the  same,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  material  and  fixtures  from  one 
day  to  the  next. 

Specialists  and  openings.-  Only  in  very  large  centres,  where 
there  might  be  a  demand  for  workers  who  have  specialized  in 
oil-burners  or  in  ventilating,  is  there  any  great  demand  for 
specialists.  In  this  province  most  workers  need  to  be  “all¬ 
round  experts”.  The  best  opportunities  for  obtaining  work 
are  to  be  found  in  those  districts  in  which  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  progress.  Work  may  also  be  obtained  at  oil  wells, 
coal  mines,  power  plants,  waterworks  and  in  railway  shops 
and  industrial  plants.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an  over¬ 
supply  of  these  tradesmen. 
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An  8  hour  day  and  44  hour  week  are  in  effect  for  these 
workmen.  The  hours  are  regular,  hut  there  are  occasions  when 
overtime  is  required.  Time  and  a  half  is  usually  allowed  for 
overtime  work.  Workers  in  these  occupations  receive  regular 
public  holidays,  but  not  annual  holidays.  They  may  take  a 
vacation  if  they  desire,  but  their  pay  is  discontinued  during 
the  time  they  are  away  from  work. 

Unions  have  been  successful  in  limiting  the  number  of 
entrant s.  Shops  are  allowed  only  1  apprentice  for  every  5 
men  in  the  shop.  Unions  have  also  upheld  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals  during  a  disagreement  with  employers.  There  is  no 
compulsory  retiring  age  nor  pension  scheme  for  these  trades¬ 
men,  except  in  the  case  of  railway  workers,  or  men  who  are  in 
the  civil  service. 

Inner  satisfaction  arises  from  the  thought  that  by  his 
trade  the  worker  has  contributed  something  real  and  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare  of  society.  The  work  entails  a  good 
deal  of  repetition,  but  master  workmen  must  have  initiative 
and  originality.  Even  more  than  in  some  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  have  these  tradesmen  freedom  with  respect  to  their 
social,  political  and  religious  privileges.  The  work  is 
reasonably  healthful,  but  the  periods  of  idleness  are  a  strain 
on  the  nerves. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

Work  and  wages.-  The  work  done  by  these  tradesmen  includes 
the  installation  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air-conditioning 
systems,  ornamental  architectural  work  and  fire-proofing. 

The  trade  can  be  learned  by  serving  a  five-year  apprentice¬ 
ship.  The  types  of  work  the  apprentice  can  learn  will  depend 
on  local  conditions  and  the  class  of  work  that  the  .journey¬ 
man  accepts.  The  working  day  for  an  apprentice  is  3  hours  in 
length  and  his  wages  may  vary  from  $4  up.  Before  becoming  an 
apprentice  a  student  should  obtain  as  much  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  as  he  can,  and  then,  if  possible,  take  a  technical  sbhool 
course.  These  workmen  should  have  good  health  and  physique. 
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There  is  no  definite  system  of  regulating  the  number 
entering  the  trade,  but  in  Edmonton  there  i  s  an  agreement 
between  masters  and  journeymen  which  does  much  to  restrict 
the  number  of  apprentices.  According  to  this  agreement  1 
apprentice  is  allowed  for  each  2  journeymen  in  the  shop. 
Journeymen’s  earnings  have  been  as  high  as  .$3000  a  year,  but 
they  are  very  much  less  than  that  now.  The  present  wage 
scale  is  about  75  cents  an  hour. 

Advancement  from  journeyman  to  foreman,  superintend¬ 
ent  or  estimator  brings  an  increase  in  both  earnings  and 
responsibilities.  Beginners  deal  mainly  with  things,  but 
as  one  advances  he  will  be  required  to  deal  more  with  ideas 
and  persons. 

This  is  an  old  trade  which  is,  however,  in  a  state  of 
growth.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trade.  Opportunities  are  greatest  in  the  larger  centres. 
While  there  is  some  need  for  specialists,  the  ’’all- round” 
worker  is  more  certain  of  employment  in  Alberta.  Application 
for  work  should  be  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  sheet  metal 
shop. 

Hours.-  The  hours  are  usually  quite  regular,  and  are  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  with  1  hour  off  for  lunch.  If  overtime  is 
required  the  employees  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  time-and-a- 
half  for  work  they  do  between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  mid¬ 
night.  Double  time  is  the  usual  rate  for  work  done  between 
midnight  and  8  a.m.  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Employees  do 
not  usually  receive  pay  during  any  holidays  they  may  take. 

Wages  from  the  employer  do  not  usually  continue  during 
the  time  an  employee  is  absent  from  work  because  of  illness 
or  accident.  Certain  death-benefits  are  usually  included 
among  tbe  benefits  to  be  derived  from  membership  in  a  union. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  these  tradesmen  as  has 
already  been  said  of  other  members  of  the  building  industry 
with  respect  to  the  inner  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
work,  and  in  regard  to  freedom  in  their  political,  social  and 
religious  privileges.  Generally  speaking  this  is  a  very 
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healthful  occupation. 

The  sheet  metal  worker,  in  industries  other  than  the 
building  trades,  may  he  required  to  use  a  variety  of  tools, 
from  a  chisel  and  hammer  to  the  handling  of  giant  power 
presses  and  shapers.  As  a  rule  each  workman  learns  one 
operation,  so  that  apprenticeship  is  not  necessary  for  these 
workmen. 
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CHAPTER  V 


TRANSPORTATION  AMD  COIMUNI  CAT  ION 
Because  of  its  great  importance  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  t  ran  sport  at  ion  is  one  of  our  main  industries.  It  may 
be  divided  into  5  main  branches,  namely,  steam  and  street 
railways,  and  road,  water  and  air  transport ation.  Each 
of  these  has  a  common  element  in  that  the  workers  are  charged 
with  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  others. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  a  few  of  the  more 
important  jobs  on  the  steam  railway,  with  air  t ransport ation 
and  with  2  or  3  of  the  methods  of  communicat ion.  It  may  be 
thought  that  an  undue  amount  of  space  has  been  given  to  air 
transportation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  really 
comparatively  few  persons  employed  in  this  department.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of  this  industry 
is  important  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  i  s  at  present  an  increasing 
demand  for  properly  qualified  men,  and  that  this  demand 
will  continue  to  increase  for  some  time. 

(2)  No  less  than  65  boys  and  10  girls  out  of  815  students  who 
were  questioned  as  to  what  they  would  like  to  do  for  their 
life’s  work  chose  aviation.  This  means  that  far  too  many 
students  are  looking  forward  to  a  career  in  aviation. 

Hence  it  was  thought  that  a  careful  discussion  of  the 
qualifications  and  training  necessary  for  these  workers 
was  essential  in  order  to  counteract,  to  some  extent,  the 
glamor  of  aviation  which  has  been  aroused  by  public  hero- 
worship  of  certain  outstanding  aviators.  Young  men  and 
women  must  understand  that  this  is  a  very  exacting 
occupati on  as  well  as  a  very  glamorous  one. 

Wage-earners  in  t  ransportat  ion.-  The  following  table  indicates 
the  number  of  wage-earners  engaged  in  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  in  Alberta  in  1931.  The  table  deals  only  with 
wage-earners  because  nearly  all  the  gainfully- employ ed  indiv¬ 
iduals  in  this  industry  are  employees. 
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TABLE  XXIII 


MALE  EMPLOYMENT  AML  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MAIN  BRANCHES  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AML  COMMUNICATION  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1931. 


Employees 

No. 

Losing 

time 

No. 

Losing 

time 

% 

Time 
lo  st 

% 

RR.  Transportation 

7129 

2253 

32 

15 

Water  Transportation 

138 

59 

43 

20 

Road  Transportation 
Other  Transportation 

3424 

1366 

40 

18 

and  Communication 

2178 

415 

19 

9 

Source:  Adapted  from  Volume  VI,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 
Note:  There  were  695  female  workers  in  "Other  transportation 

and  communication".  Of  these  113  lost  time,  that  is, 
9%  lost  16%  of  the  total  possible  working  year  of  all 
female  employees. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  numbe r  of  gainfully 
employed  men  and  women  engaged  in  t  ransportation  and  commun¬ 
ication  in  Alberta  in  1931.  It  also  indicates  some  of  the 
more  important  occupations  in  each  branch  of  the  industry. 
Letails  of  occupations  in  railway  transportation  are  not 
given,  as  these  appear  in  a  later  table. 

TABLE  XXIV 

GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  IN  A  FEW  BRANCHES  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  IN  ALBERT  A  IN  1931 


Branch  and  Occupation 

Male 

No. 

Female 

No . 

Railway  Transportation! 

7189 

Water  Transpo rt at  ion 

166 

3 

Road  Tran  sport  at  ion 

4923 

4 

Owne rs /''Manager s"‘ of  Cartage,  Transfer 

233 

1 

Owners,  Managers  Garages 

400 

2 

Chauffeurs,  Bus  Drivers 

339 

1 

T  Truck  Drivers 

2143 

Teamsters,  Draymen 

1490 

Other  T ranspo rtat ion  and  Communication 

2274 

695 

Avi at  o  r  s 

36 

Postmen,  Letter  Carriers 

378 

4 

Telegraph  Operators 

423 

42 

Radio  St ationtQperat ors 

16 

Telephone  Operators 

50 

576 

Linemen,  Cablemen 

362 

Messengers 

517 

1 

Source:  Volume  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931 
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Railway  Transportation 

The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment  among  employees  in  railway  transport¬ 
ation  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Notice  the  high  percentage  of 
unemployment  among  brakemen  and  firemen. 

TABLE  XXV 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MAIN  OCCUPATIONS 
OP  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1931. 


Occupat ion 

Employees 

No . 

Losing, 

time 

No . 

Losing 

time 

% 

Time 

lost 

% 

Ry.  Off ice rs-- st earn 

144 

3 

2 

1 

Eo  remen- - st  e  am 

384 

41 

11 

3 

Baggagemen  &  Expressmen 

182 

32 

18 

9 

Agent s--Ticket  &  Station 

541 

56 

10 

5 

Brakemen 

7  30 

383 

53 

27 

Conduct  or s- - st reet  car 

76 

10 

13 

6 

Locomotive  Engineers 

691 

141 

20 

7 

Locomotive  Pi  remen 

561 

326 

58 

30 

Mo to  rmen 

232 

38 

16 

5 

Po  rters-- Railway 

78 

17 

22 

11 

Railway  Conductors 

391 

52 

13 

4 

Sectionmen  and  Foremen 

2466 

908 

37 

18 

Switchmen 

445 

185 

42 

19 

Yardmen 

161 

53 

33 

12 

Source:  Adapted  from  Volume  VI,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 


The  work.-  As  an  occupation  railroading  has  ever  held  a  great 
attraction  for  those  persons  connected  with  it,  and  especially 
is  this  true  of  those  engaged  in  the  practical  side  of  its 
many  activities.  The  railroader  must  apply  all  his  energy 
towards  serving  both  the  public  and  his  company.  These  efforts 
provide  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  vocation.  However, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  start  in  this 
work  are  much  fewer  that  they  were  some  years  ago.  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  there  will  ever  again  be  such  a  demand  for 
railroaders  as  there  was  in  the  past,  although  a  return  of 
more  "normal"  conditions  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  great 
improvement  in  this  industry.  Apprenticeship  is  the  only 
way  in  which  one  can  learn  any  of  the  railroading  occupations. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  recent 
trends  in  railroad  employment  and  the  average  salaries  and 
to  be  found  in  the  industry. 
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TABLE  XXVI 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  AND  NUMBER  OE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  IN  CANADA,  1928  TO  19  35 


Year 

Employees 

No. 

Average 

salaries  and  wages 

$ 

1928 

187,710 

1 , 533 

1929 

187,846 

1,548 

1930 

174,485 

1,538 

1931 

154,569 

1,485 

1932 

132,678 

1, 365 

1933 

121,923 

1,299 

1934 

127,326 

1,283 

1935 

127,526 

1, 356 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 

Railroading  required  the  greatest  number  of  employees 
in  1929  and  the  least  in  1933.  Average  earnings  were  largest 
in  1929,  and  least  in  1934.  The  industry  seems  to  have  recov¬ 
ered  somewhat  in  these  respects  since  1933  and  1934. 
Educational  requirements.-  Times  have  changed  in  railroading 
even  as  they  have  in  all  other  industries.  Vi/hereas  formerly 
many  men  with  a  minimum  of  education  found  employment  as  rail¬ 
roaders  in  some  one  of  its  many  branches, t oddy  the  high  school 
graduate  is  receiving  more  and  more  consideration,  especially 
for  executive  and  supervisory  work.  These  graduates  must, 
however,  be  willing  to  start  work  in  minor  positions  and 
gradually  advance  to  the  more  desirable  executive  offices. 
Business  courses  are  necessary  for  young  men  and  women  seek¬ 
ing  employment  in  clerical  and  office  work. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  earnings  and  weeks 
of  employment  of  railway  workers  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1936. 
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*TABLE  XXVII 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 

ENGAGED  IN  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936. 


Employees 

No. 

Average 
earni ng  s 

$ 

Average 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

St  at  ion  Agent  s 

67 

1800 

48.8 

Di spatche  rs 

26 

2550 

50  .0 

Conduct o  rs 

163 

1790 

46.1 

Brakemen 

265 

1130 

35.8 

Engineers 

290 

1865 

43.7 

Pi  remen 

‘  211 

995 

34.2 

The  next  table  is  taken  from  "Stati  sties  of  St  earn 
Railways  of  Canada”  for  the  year  ending  Deeember  31,  1934,  a 
report  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It  is  of 
interest  in  that  it  indicates  the  differences  in  earnings  of 
various  railway  workers  and  also  the  differences  in  earnings 
between  men  who  are  engaged  on  freight  trains  and  those  who 
are  on  passengers. 


TABLE  XXVIII 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  AND  Y/AGES  AND  NO.  OE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  RAILROAD  SERVICE  IN  C  ALT  ADA,  1934 


Employees 

No. 

Average 

salaries 

$ 

Station  Agent 

496  3 

1585.25 

Di spatche  r 

429 

2751.84 

Passenger  Conductor 

612 

2557. 58 

Freight  Conductor 

1532 

2374.60 

Passenger  Brakeman 

1382 

1732.85 

Freight  Brakeman 

3662 

1584.68 

Passenger  Engineer 

790 

2971.38 

Freight  Engineer 

1902 

2643.82 

Passenger  Fireman 

784 

2154.53 

Freight  Fi reman 

2188 

1731.93 

Source:  "Stati  sties  of  Steam  Railways  of  Canada"  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  3  934. 


Station  Agents 

Qualifications.-  Students  who  are  thinking  of  choosing  this 
occupation  for  their  life's  work  should  complete  4  years  of 
high  school  education.  Languages,  physics  and  geography  should 
be  included  in  their  high  school  courses.  A  short  term  course 
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in  telegraphy  v?ould  he  very  useful  for  a  young  man  applying 
for  work  in  this  occupation.  Some  young  men  are  taking  a 
university  course  in  commerce  before  entering  railway  service. 
Applicants  are  given  examinations  in  penmanship,  vision, 
color  sense,  hearing  and  a  general  medical  examination. 

Agents  need  a  well- developed  sense  of  hearing  and  touch. 

They  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  general  mathematics. 

They  are  also  required  to  submit  2  or  3  letters  of  recommend¬ 
ation  from  reliable  citizens. 

Station  agents  must  have  the  ability  of  capably  meet¬ 
ing  and  dealing  with  the  public.  Adaptability  to  varied 
situations,  reliability,  sobriety  and  alertness  arec qualities 
found  in  successful  agents.  Any  bodily  deformity  or  injury, 
or  any  chronic  ailment  makes  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  suc¬ 
ceed  as  an  agent  . 

Training.-  The  general  policy  of  most  railways  at  the  present 
time  is  to  employ  young  men  of  at  least  18  years  of  age  to  fill 
such  positions  as  clerks  or  assistant  agents.  These  men  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  station  work 
and  to  learn  telegraphy.  As  they  show  ability  they  are  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  telegraph  operator,  and  later  they 
may  become  station  agents.  The  clerical  training  received 
by  agents  may  be  used  in  practically  any  other  business 
occupation.  A  little  extra  training  would  qualify  them  aa 
radio  telegraphers. 

Wages  and  duties.-  Remuneration  for  an  assistant  agent  is  at 
least  .*60  a  month.  The  usual  initial  salary  for  agents  is 
from  $125  to  $134  a  month,  and  ranging  up  to  about  $250, 
depending  Upon  the  seniority  of  the  agent.  Remuneration  is 
made  up  of  a  monthly  salary  and  a  commission  for  certain 
departmental  work  such  as  express  and  commercial  telegraphy. 
Agents  never  experience  any  difficulty  in  collecting  their 
salaries.  Unions  have  been  very  influential  in  determining 
salary  rates.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  openings  in 
this  occupation  in  Western  Canada. 
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The  duties  of  a  station  agent  include:  dealing  with 
the  public  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  persons,  goods, 
monies  and  telegrams,  and  collecting  and  accounting  for  all 
revenues  resulting  from  business  transactions.  Advancement 
means  that  the  agent  will  be  required  to  supervise  the  work 
of  assistants  instead  of  doing  routine  work.  The  duties  of 
the  average  agent  are  somewhat  the  same  from  day  to  day,  but 
this  fact  is  relieved  by  the  new  situations  which  constantly 
ari se. 

The  services  of  men  who  have  had  this  training  are 
required  in  railway  transportation,  by  telegraph  companies 
and  steamship  and  land  radio  stations.  However,  the  demand 
for  such  men  is  not  very  great  at  present.  Employment  in 
railway  work  is  about  35$  less  than  it  was  in  1930.  Applic¬ 
ation  for  railway  work  should  be  sent  to  the  "Di visional 
Superintendent  of  the  Railway". 

Other  features  of  the  work.-  Station  agent  s  work  from  8  to  9 
hours  a  day  for  6  days  a  week.  Overtime  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a  half,  but  such  v\rork  is  avoided  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  They  receive  public  holiaays  and,  after  4  years’ 
service  as  telegraphers,  2  weeks'  annual  holiday  with  pay. 

Unions  are  very  effective  in  controlling  the  number 
of  men  entering  this  occupation.  Only  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  are  carried  on  the  "active  list"  to  take  care  of  any  extra 
demand  during  the  holiday  season.  Seniority  determines  who 
shall  be  carried. 

Station  agents  retire  from  active  service  when  they 
are  65  years  of  age.  They  are  given  a  pension  which  is  based 
on  the  salary  they  earned  and  the  number  of  years  of  service. 
Each  employee  is  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  to 
this  pension  fund. 

Station  agents  enjoy  a  favorable  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  rule  they  work  with  other  local  authorities  for 
the  betterment  and  advancement  of  the  community.  Until  an 
agent  is  appointed  to  a  permanent  position,  he  is  required  to 
do  considerable  travelling  in  his  work  as  a  relief  agent.  At 
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times  the  work  is  very  trying  on  the  nerves,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  has  fen  ill  ef'fec-teaon  the  health  of  the  agent. 

Rail  way  Di  sp  at  che  r  s 

Qual i  f  i  c  at  i  o  n .  -  The  work  of  the  railway  dispatcher  is  usually 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  trying  kinds  of  work,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  Long  life  is  seldom  realized.  The 
dispatcher  works  8  hours  a  day  under  constant  strain.  Train 
movements  demand  constant  attention,  with  a  resultant  heavy 
toll  on  health  and  nerves.  Students  should  not,  therefore, 
consider  entering  this  occupation  unless  they  have  an  excell¬ 
ent  physique  and  constitution.  If  they  are  nervous  or  have 
a  weak  heart  or  weak  kidneys  they  should  not  choose  railway 
aispatching  as  their  life's  work. 

Dispatchers  should  have  a  quiet  even  temperament  and 
the  ability  to  co-operate  with  other  employees.  They  must  be 
willing  to  accept  suggestions  from  those  in  actual  traffic 
service,  so  as  to  move  the  traffic  to  the  best  advantage  of 
all  concerned  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  the  goodwill  of 
the  other  employees.  This  occupation  is  open  to  men  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  35  years.  Applicants  must  be  in  full 
possession  of  all  senses,  especially  of  hearing.  They  are 
tested  on  operating  rules,  signals  and  train  orders  before 
they  can  be  appointed  to  a  dispatching  position.  Application 
should  be  sent  to  the  local  superintendent .  Success  as  a 
telegraph  operator  or  agent  is  the  determining  factor  in 

becoming  a  dispatcher. 

Boys  who  have  the  necessary  physical  qualifications 
and  are  desirous  of  becoming  dispatchers  should  plan  on  com¬ 
pleting  4  years  of  high  school  education.  A  course  in  tele¬ 
graphy  and  typing  would  be  of  great  value  to  any  one  seeking 
employment  as  a  dispatcher. 

Training.-  Training  for  this  work  can  be  obtained  only  in  a 
dispatching  office.  A  telegraph  operator  who  seems  to  show 
promise  in  this  branch  of  work  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
sitting  in  with  a  regular  dispatcher  for  short  periods  of  time 
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so  that  he  may  gradually  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  duties. 

This  training  may  be  of  value  in  finuing  employment  as  a 
commercial  operator  or  wireless  operator  on  aerial  craft  or 
st  eamship  s. 

The  usual  initial  salary  for  a  dispatcher  is  $225  a 
month.  Experienced  men  may  receive  about  $260.  Wages  are 
determined  by  the  trade  union  and  are  paid  on  a  salary  basis, 
twice  a  month. 

The  work.-  To  become  a  dispatcher  one  must  first  serve  in 
several  other  branches  of  railway  work.  Both  ability  and 
seniority  govern  advancement  from  the  lower  to  higher  positions. 
The  assistant  agent  handles  baggage  and  express  and  performs 
routine  office  work.  A  telegraph  operator  copies  telegrams 
and  train  orders  and  does  some  office  work.  The  station 
agent  is  in  charge  of  the  station.  Einally,  the  dispatcher 
prepares  and  issues  the  orders  governing  the  movement  of  all 
freight  and  passenger  trains,  and  keeps  the  traffic  moving. 

In  general,  he  i s  responsible  for  directing  and  controlling 
the  movements  of  all  trains.  In  the  more  advanced  positions 
the  detail  work  is  entrusted  to  assistants  and  the  main  duty 
of  the  dispatcher  is  supervisory.  Many  dispatchers  are  also 
required  to  keep  car  records  and  perform  certain  clerical 
work.  The  duties  are  mainly  repetitive  but  there  are  day  to 
day  changes  and  also  seasonal  changes  in  the  work. 

At  present  there  is  very  little  chance  of  obtaining 
employment  or  advancement  in  this  branch  of  railway  transport¬ 
ation.  There  were  55  employees  listed  as  dispatchers  in 
Alberta  in  the  1931  census.  No  figures  on  unemployment  are 
available  for  that  year.  There  is  one  "Chief  Dispatcher”  for 
each  superintendent’s  division.  Modernization,  in  the  form 
qP  me chani zat i o n ,  may  have  considerable  effect  on  the  future 
of  this  occupation. 

Other  features.-  Dispatcher®  work  8  hours  a  uay  for  6  days  a 
week.  The  hours  are  usually  regular.  There  are  3  shifts  a 
day,  so  that  some  dispatchers  are  on  night  duty.  If  an 
emergency  requires  overtime,  the  dispatchers  are  paid  at  the 
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rate  of  time  and  a  half.  They  do  not  have  public  holidays 
but  they  are  given  an  annual  holiday  of  three  weeks  with  pay. 

Unions  have  agreements  with  employers  that  dispatch¬ 
ers  are  to  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  telegraph  operators. 
Unions  will  act  to  uphold  the  rights  of  employees  in  case  of 
a  dispute  with  the  employers. 

Dispatcher®  retire  from  active  service  when  they 
become  65  years  of  age.  They  have  a  pension  to  which  they 
and  the  employer  have  each  contributed  similar  amounts.  Wages 
do  not  continue  when  they  are  absent  from  work  because  of 
illness  or  accident. 

Railway  transportation  i  s  an  essential  service  in  the 
modern  world.  The  dispatcher  is  a  necessary  part  of  this 
service.  The  work  is  largely  repetitive,  but  originality 
and  initiative  are  outstanding  characteristics  required  of 
the  successful  dispatcher.  Outstanding  men  in  this  occupation 
may  advance  to  the  higher  executive  positions  in  the  railway 
se  rvi ce . 


Brakemen 

The  work.-  Brakemen  in  passenger  trains  have  fairly  regular 
hours,  but  "brakies"  on  freight  trains  ana  on  the  "spare 
hoard"  have  very  irregular  hours,  being  subject  to  call  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  They  "line  the  tracks"  so  as 
to  get  the  trains  on  the  proper  tracks,  "pick  up"  and  "set 
up"  cars  en  route,  inspect  the  train  frequently  at  stops  and 
"ride  the  tops"  on  heavy  hills  in  order  to  "brake  the  track 
easier".  Advancement  depends  on  seniority  and  means  a  change 
to  cleaner  work.  Brakemen  advance  from  freight  to  passenger 
trains  find  from  the  front  of  the  train  to  the  rear.  Hours, 
too,  are  more  regular  on  passenger  trains.  The  duties  are 
much  the  same  from  day  to  day,  although  there  is  some  variation 
in  the  work  which  tends  to  relieve  it  of  some  of  its  monotony. 
Properly  qualified  brakemen  may  become  conductors. 
Qualifications.-  Prom  this  consideration  of  the  work  one  can 
see  that  a  great  deal  of  academic  education  is  not  essential 
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for  the  successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  brakeman. 
However,  advancement  may  depend  to  some  extent  upon  proper 
academic  qualifications.  Special  co r responden.ee  courses  in 
railroad  operation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Int ernat ional 
Course  of  Traffic  Management. 

The  number  entering  the  occupation  is  regulated  by 
unions,  which  make  provision  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
"regulars"  and  "spares".  Despite  this  fact  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  among  braxemen  in  1931. 1 

quick  thinking,  alertness,  care  as  to  detail,  geniality 
and  sobriety  are  required  of  brakemen.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  brakemen  may  become  conductors,  students  should  see  if 
they  have  the  qualities  which  are  required  of  conductors.2 
Good  health,  hearing  and  vision  are  very  essential.  Employ¬ 
ment  as  a  brakeman  can  not  be  obtained  before  the  applicant 
is  21  years  old.  Applicants  must  pass  a  medical  examination 
and  an  examination  on  standard  rules  ana  signals,  and  submit 
character  recommendations  from  3  reliable  citizens. 
Opportunities  and  pay.-  It  is  some  time  now  since  inexper¬ 
ienced  men  have  been  required,  but  when  one  is  taken  on  he 
usually  works  for  a  week  with  an  experienced  regular.  If  he 
seems  to  show  promise  he  may  be  placed  on  probation  for  6 
months.  He  then  usually  obtains  only  part  time  work  for 
several  years.  The  rate  of  pay  is  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  unions  and  the  employer.  Brakemen  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $55  a  run  of  100  miles.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
many  men  in  the  service  who  have  only  part  time  work.  A 
maximum  number  of  miles  per  month  is  allowed  each  regular 
brakeman  by  the  union.  The  working  hours  depend  upon  the 
type  of  train.  Long  hours  are  required  on  way-freights, 


1.  See  table  XXV. 

2.  See  the  section  dealing  with  Conductors. 
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rcedium  on  th rough-f reight s  and  short  on  passenger  trains* 
Brakemen  do  not  necessarily  receive  public  holidays;  nor  do 
they  have  annual  holidays  with  pay. 

Brakemen  are  retired  at  65  years  of  age  with  a  pension 
to  which  both  employer  and  employee  have  contributed.  The 
value  of  the  pension  depends  upon  the  salary  earned  and  the 
number  of  years  of  service*  Brakemen  may  obtain  group 
insurance  against  accident,  illness  and  death,  through  their 
union.  Wages  from  the  company  ao  not  continue  during  a  lay¬ 
off  caused  by  an  accident,  unless  the  accident  occurred  while 
the  brakeraan  was  on  duty. 

Railway  Conductors 

The  work  of  a  conductor  is  very  fascinating,  for  he 
is  continually  meeting  new  people.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a 
conductor  leaves  the  service  for  employment  elsewhere. 

Several  reasons  may  be  founa  for  this  fact.  The  wages  are 
sure  and  above  the  average.  Conductors  are  entitled  to  free 
transportation  on  any  railway  in  .America  and  enjoy  special  ' 
rates  on  boats  and  in  hotels.  As  a  rule  the  hours  are  not 
long,  and  once  a  conductor  is  on  a  scheduled  run  the  hours 
are  regular.  However,  before  deciding  on  this  occupation  a 
student  should  ask  himself  if  he  has  the  necessary  qualifi¬ 
cations.  In  the  first  place  he  should  remember  that  he  must 
first  do  the  work  of  a  brakeman,  so  he  the  qualifications 

of  brakemen.  Then,  too,  a  conductor  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
public }  he  must  be  courteous,  diplomatic,  alert,  sober  and 
honest.  He  must  be  physically  strong  and  should  have  clear 
speech,  good  vision  and  good  hearing.  Applications  of  men 
under  24  years  of  age  are  not  considered.  Each  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  3  character  recommendations,  ^igh 
school  training  is  not  considered  absolutely  necessary  for 
entrance  into  this  occupation,  but  an  academic  background  is 
always  very  helpful. 
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Training.-  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  man  cen  hecome  a 
conductor.  He  must  spend  at  least  3  years  as  a  brakeman  and 
pass  certain  examinations  set  for  conductors.  Promotion  in 
railway  service  depends  largely  on  seniority.  However,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  man  with  the  advanced  educa.tion  is 
given  more  consideration  when  appointments  and  promotions 
are  being  made.  When  work  is  slack  the  junior  conductors 
drop  back  to  the  work  of  the  brakeman.  This  fact  would 
account  for  the  low  percentage  of  time  lost  by  conductors 
and  the  small  number  of  conductors  who  lost  time.1 

Conductors  are  paid  on  a  mileage  basis  and  are 
guaranteed  2800  miles  a  month.  They  are  not  allowed  to  have 
more  than  3000  miles  a  month.  The  through-freight  rate  is 
about  #6.25  per  100  miles  and  the  way-freight  rate  is  $6.77 
per  100  miles.  Unions  play  an  important  part  in  regulating 
wag  e  s . 

The  conductor  is  in  charge  of  the  whole  train  and  all 
employees  on  the  train.  The  careful  observation  of  train  ord¬ 
ers  is  his  most  important  duty,  but  all  movements  of  the  train 
are  under  his  direct  supervision.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
safe  movement  of  his  train  from  terminal  to  terminal.  He  must 
be  ready  to  handle  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  In  fact  he 
is  everything  from  a  bookkeeper  to  a  section  man  and  from  a 
fireman  to  a  diplomat.  He  is  supposed  to  know  everything 
about  a  railway  and  is  responsible  for  everything  that  happens 
to  his  train. 

promotion  consists  of  advancing  from  through- freight 
to  local  freight  and  then  to  passenger  trains.  Each  promotion 
increases  his  responsibilities.  At  the  present  time  the 
chance  of  obtaining  employment  in  this  field  are  very  limited. 

As  a  general  rule  the  working  day  is  8  hours,  but  this 
time  may  be  exeeeded  sinee  the  crew  is  expected  to  take  a 


1.  See  table  XXV. 
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train  to  its  destination.  Conductors  do  not  receive  public 
holidays.  They  may  take  annual  holidays,  without  pay,  at 
practically  any  time  they  desire. 

Other  features  of  this  occupation.-  The  number  entering  this 
occupation  is  determined  by  business  conditions  and  the  number 
retiring  or  otherwise  leaving  the  service.  Conductors  are 
retired  at  6b  years  of  age  with  a  pension  which  is  based  on 
the  salary  earned  in  the  last  10  years  of  their  service. 

There  i s  at  present  no  group  insurance  available  for  conduct¬ 
ors.  Wages  do  not  continue  during  illness. 

The  work  has  no  harmful  effects  on  health  or  nerves. 
The  conductor  has  ample  leisure  time  to  carry  on  a.  program 
of  self- development  or  to  engage  in  any  hobby  in  which  he  may 
be  interested.  He  has  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  his 
political  and  religious  beliefs. 

Railway  Hi  remen 

Unions  have  been  influential  in  attempting  to  prevent 
overcrowding  in  this  occupation.  Work  is  obtained  according 
to  seniority,  and  firemen  are  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
mileage  in  the  course  of  each  month’s  work.  Despite  these 
facts,  of  the  561  wage-earners  listed  as  railway  firemen  in 
the  1931  census,  205  lost  time  because  of  "no  job”  and  121 
because  of  a  "temporary  lay-off". 

Qualifications.-  In  view  of  these  facts  a  student  should 
carefully  consider  his  personal  qualifications  and  desires 
before  deciding  to  enter  this  occupation.  A  railway  fireman 
must  be  absolutely  dependable,  have  good  judgment  and  be  able 
and  willing  to  co-operate  with  his  f ellow- workers.  He  must 
be  physically  strong,  with  good  health,  eyesight  and  hearing. 
Ability  increases  with  experience.  The  main  duty  is  to  keep 
up  a  full  head  of  steam  so  that  the  engine  can  do  the  work 
required  of  it.  Beginners  are  not  accepted  before  they  are 
21  years  of  age.  They  are  required  to  pass  certain  mental, 
physical  a.nd  optical  tests  as  prescribed  by  the  Railway 
Commission.  Higher  academic  qualifications  are  not,  to  any 
very  great  extent,  considered  essential  for  firemen. 
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T raini ng  and  Ea rn i ng s « -  Training  starts  in  the  round-house 
looking  after  engines,  cleaning  fire-boxes,  refuelling  and 
"wiping”  engines  going  out  on  a  run.  As  openings  occur  the 
P ro specti ve  fireman  will  go  out  on  the  road  as  a  "spare". 

As  a  general  rule  firemen  are  required  to  spend  at  least 

9  months  in  the  shop  looking  after  engines. 

Wages  depend  on  the  engine  the  worker  is  firing,  and 
on  the  run.  The  average  rate  of  pay  is  about  $5.60  for 
100  miles  on  the  smaller  types  of  engines.  Earnings  may  vary 
from  $50  a  month  to  '160,  depending  on  seniority.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  from 

10  to  15  years  to  reach  a  home- supporting  status.  Indeed 
the  evidence  is  that  the  occupation  is  full  for  some  time  to 
come.  Earnings  are  regulated  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen. 

D&ties.-  Some  of  the  duties  include:  (l)  being  on  duty  45 
minutes  before  the  train  leaves;  (2)  keeping  up  a  full  head 
of  steam;  (3)  helping  to  take  on  water  and  coal;  (4)  seeing 
that  all  the  necessary  tools  are  on  the  engine;  (5)  checking 
the  orders  with  the  engineer  and  having  the  corredt  time;  and 
(6)  watching  for  signals  and  crossings. 

Advancement  in  this  occupation  means  that  the  fireman 
changes  from  the  yard  engine  to  freights  and  later  to  pass¬ 
enger  trains  as  a  fireman.  Later  he  may  become  an  engineer. 
Some  men  who  had  the  proper  training  have  become  master- 
mechanics  or  assistant  superintendents. 

If  business  requires  it,  and  seniority  permits,  a 
fireman  may  become  an  engineer  after  3  years  of  service, 
provided  he  has  passed  certain  examinations  and  seems  to  have 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  this  position.  The  best 
opportunities  for  work  are  to  be  found  at  railway  terminals. 
The  use  to  which  this  training  may  be  put  is  restricted  to 
railway  work.  That  is,  this  training  is  of  little  use  in 
seeking  employment  in  other  than  railway  work. 
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Hou  rs.»  One  hundred,  miles  is  the  basic  unit  for  the  working 
day.  Those  firemen  who  are  on  scheduled  runs  enjoy  fairly 
regular  hours.  Firemen  on  freights  and  those  who  are  on  the 
’■spare  board”  have  very  irregular  hours,  being  subject  to 
call  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Firemen  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  receive  public  holidays.  They  do  not  receive  any 
pay  during  any  holidays  they  may  take. 

Retirement  is  compulsory  when  the  fireman  becomes 
65  years  of  age.  They  are  given  a  pension,  the  value  of  which 
depends  upon  their  average  earnings  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  the  number  of  years  of  service.  They  csn  obtain  group 
insurance  against  illness  and  death  through  their  union,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

Firemen  receive  their  inner  satisfaction  from  feeling 
that  they  are  performing  a.  very  important  work  for  society. 

The  work  is  mainly  routine,  but  is  not  usually  considered 
monotonous.  They  are  free  to  hold  any  political  or  religious 
views  that  they  desire.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  any  ill 
effects  on  the  health  or  nerves  of  one  who  engages  in  this 
work. 


Locomotive  Engineers 

T rai ni ng .-  An  engineer  starts  wo  r±c  at  about  $6  a  day  and  may 
earn  from  $240  to  $280  a  month.  Rates  of  pay  are  determined 
entirely  by  trade  union  agreements  with  the  employers,  and 
depend  upon  the  mileage  and  class  of  service;  that  is,  rates 
of  pay  are  different  for  passenger,  freight,  switching  and 
work-train  service. 

How  does  an  engineer  advance  to  the  more  desirable 
work?  Engineers  start  as  wipers,  aavance  to  firemen’s  pos¬ 
itions  and  finally  to  engineers.  They  start  work  as  engineers 
on  yard  engines  and  then  advance  to  freight  and  later  to 
passenger  trains.  Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  they  cilso 
advance  from  the1  less  desirable  to  the  more  desirable  runs. 

It  is  possible  for  engineers  to  be  promoted  to  executive 
positions  and  to  become  master  mechanics,  inspectors  and 
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instructors  in  special  departments.  The  field  is  very  limited 
at  the  present  time  even  in  the  more  populous  centres  and  the 
well- developed  industrial  sections  of  the  country. 

A  man  must  have  3  years'  experience  as  a  fireman 
before  he  is  allowed  to  write  the  engineer's  examinations. 

The  final  examination  consists  of  637  questions  relating  to 
breakdowns  and  repairs,  electric  dynamos  and  air-brakes. 
Applicants  are  required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  an  all 
the  written  subjects.  In  order  to  master  the  material  for 
these  tests  the  fireman  must  study  hard  for  2  or  3  years. 
Advancement  from  wiper  to  engineer  through  all  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  stages,  depends  on  union  regulations.  If  more  engineers 
are  required,  senior  firemen  who  have  engineers'  certificates 
are  promoted.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  may  become 
an  engineer.  At  the  same  time  senior  wipers  would  be  advanced 
to  firemen.  If  work  slacks  off  the  junior  men  are  demoted 
to  the  next  lower  class  or  work. 

Opport unit ies.-  It  might  be  noted  that  very  few  men  who  have 
started  at  the  bottom  as  wipers  in  the  last  few  years  will 
ever  become  engineers.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  There 
are  already  a  great  many  men  qualified  for  the  higher  positions 
and  our  modern  period  of  mechanization  is  causing  the  movement 
of  qualified  men  down  instead  of  up. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  engineer?  On  his  engine 
this  man  reigns  supreme,  and  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  from  his  duties,  for  he  is  an  important  part  of  a 
great  machine.  He  may  be  called  upon  to  make  important 
decisions,  which  may  result  in  the  saving  of  many  lives  and  of 
much  valuable  property,  or  in  destruction  and  death  if  he 
makes  the  wrong  decision.  A  mere  technical  knowledge  of  the 
machine  he  controls  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
carry  on  his  work  of  meeting  trains  and  following  orders,  for 
h  situation  may  arise  which  can  be  handled  successfully  only 
by  the  man  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  railroading. 
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Q,u i fi cat ions.-  What  are  the  personal  qualities  and  the 
training  which  are  necessary  for  success  in  this  work?  High 
school  training  is  not  necessary  for  the  man  who  desires  to 
become  an  engineer,  but  of  course  an  academic  education  is 
always  of  great  personal  benefit.  Nor  is  a  technical  train¬ 
ing  necessary.  An  engineer  must  have  steady,  well- cont rolled 
nerves.  He  must  be  able  to  make  quick,  accurate  decisions. 

He  must  have  an  excellent  physique.  A  man  with  poor  eyesight 
and  hearing  or  a  weak  heart  has  practically  no  chance  of 
becoming  an  engineer.  According  to  the  1931  census  there 
were  691  locomotive  engineers  in  Alberta.  Of  these  55  lost 
time  because  of  "no  job”  and  86  because  of  a  "temporary  lay¬ 
off". 

Hours.-  The  working  hours  are  very  irregular  for  some  work¬ 
men.  Prom  5  to  8  hours  or  a  run  of  100  miles  is  considered 
the  basic  working  day.  Overtime,  for  which  the  usual  rate 
of  pay  is  allowed,  may  be  required.  As  in  most  railroad  work 
the  engineer  is  paid  on  a  mileage  basis  and  union  regulations 
limit  him  to  a  certain  number  of  miles  each  month.  He  may 
have  public  holidays  and  annual  vacations  without  pay. 

Other  features.-  Engineers  are  superannuated  when  they 
become  65  years  of  age.  Both  employer  and  employee  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  pension  fund.  Group  insurance,  through  the 
union,  may  be  obtained  for  protection  against  accident  and 
accidental  death. 

The  engineer  is  very  important  to  society,  since  he 
is  a  necessary  part  of  railway  t ransportat ion,  which  is,  as 
one  engineer  has  said,  "to  the  nation,  what  the  arteries  are 
to  the  body".  Naturally  this  work  requires  much  travelling, 
but  the  amount  of  time  spent  away  from  home  depends  on  the 
"run"  of  the  individual  engineer.  There  is  considerable  eye- 
strain  and  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  tension  which  may  have 
some  effect  on  general  health,  especially  if  the  engineer 
lacks-  a  sound  physique. 
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Railway  Machinists 

Qualifications.-  A  technical  school  training,  including  such 
courses  as  drafting,  reaching  construction  and  design  and  math¬ 
ematics  would  be  a  very  valuable  preliminary  to  the  requisite 
5  years  of  apprenticeship.  Machinists  must  be  patient,  per¬ 
severing,  mechanically  minded,  industrious  and  reliable. 

The  successful  machinists  are  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
attention  to  small  details  and  take  a  pride  in  successful 
performance  of  a  difficult  piece  of  work.  Lameness,  poor 
eyesight  and  hearing  or  an  impediment  in  speech  would  be 
serious  handicaps  in  this  work.  Applicants  for  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  years. 

The  apprentice  learns  such  work  as  the  laying  out, 

fitting,  adjusting,  shaping,  boring,  slotting,  milling  and 

grinding  of  metals  used  in  building,  assembling,  maintaining, 

dismantling  and  installing  locomotive  and  engines  operated 

by  steam  or  other  power.  In  railway  shops  the  work  pertains 

to  engine  repair,  maintenance  and  operation,  including  the 

functioning  of  valves,  rods,  pistons,  air  brakes,  wheels, 

bearings,  electrical  equipment  and  pumps.  Training  is  to  be 

obtained  in  round  houses  and  repair  shops,  especially  at 

Lethbridge  and  Ogden.  This  training  i  s  of  value  in  seeking 

employment  in  contract  shops,  smelters,  mines,  power  plants, 

auto  and  aircraft  factories,  sugar  refineries  and  iron 
1 

wo  rk  s . 

Wage s . -  Apprentices  start  work  at  about  30  cents  an  hour  and 
receive  74  cents  an  hour  during  the  last  6  months.  Salaries 
for  experienced  men  vary  from  60  cents  to  $1.50  an  hour,  but 
probably  average  about  79  cents.  Unions  negotiate  agreements 
as  to  wages  and  shop  conditions.  One  apprentice  is  allowed 
for  every  5  machinists  in  the  shop  and  1  ior  the  shop. 


1.  See  also  Machinists,  Page 
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As  the  machinist  shows  increasing  ability  he  is 
advanced  to  more  specialized  work  and  aeals  more  with  men 
and  less  with  things.  Advancement  depends  mainly  ^ipon 
seniority,  but  ability  is  also  considered.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  in  the  work,  but  each  new  job  may  bring 
some  distinctive  feature  which  requires  a  workman  to  exercise 
his  originality  and  initiative.  At  present  there  is  very 
little  demand  for  railway  machinists,  and  indeed  there  i  s  an 
over- supply.  Application  for  work  should  be  sent  to: 

(l)  works  manager;  (2)  district  master  mechanic;  (3)  division¬ 
al  master  mechanic;  or  (4)  superint  endent  . 

Hours.-  Machinists  work  3  hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week. 

The  hours  are  regular,  but  overtime  may  be  required  on  certain 
occasions.  Time  and  a  half  is  allowed  for  work  done  a.fter 
hours.  Overtime  is  divided  among  all  of  the  employees. 
Machinists  may  have  annual  holidays  without  pay.  They  usually 
observe  public  holidays. 

Other  features.-  Railway  machinists  are  retired  when  they 
become  65  years  of  age.  A  pension  scheme  came  into  effect 
in  January,  1937.  The  value  of  the  pension  depends  upon  the 
wages  earned  in  the  last  10  years  of  service  and  the  number 
of  years  of  service.  Some  unions  have  a  system  of  death 
benefits  for  their  members.  The  value  of  the  benefit  depends 
upon  the  number  of  years  of  service. 

Machinists  have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  their 
social,  political  and  religious  activities.  They  are  free  to 
use  their  leisure  time  in  any  way  they  desire.  The  trade  is 
somewhat  detrimental  to  a  workman  of  a  nervous  disposition. 


Other  Branches  of  T ransportat ion  and  Communication 

The  work  of  letter  carriers  will  be  discussed  in  this 
section.  A  general  survey  of  radio  broadcasting,  telephony 
and  telegraphy  will  be  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
section.  Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  occupations  offered 
by  these  methods  of  communication  we  shall,  however,  deal 
with  aviation. 
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The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  conditions 
of  employment  and  unemployment  to  be  found  in  some  of  these 
occupat  ions. 

TABLE  XXIX 

EMPLOYMENT  ML  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CERTAIN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 
OE  TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMON I  CAT  I  ON  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1931 


Occupation 

Employees 

No. 

Losing 

time 

No. 

Losing 
t  ime 
% 

Time 

lost 

% 

Managers 

30  3 

5 

2 

x 

Eo remen- -  Telegraph 
and  Telephone 

90 

6 

7 

2 

Aviators 

30 

8 

27 

18 

Linemen  &  Cablemen 

362 

123 

34 

15 

Me  ssenge  rs 

512 

128 

25 

13 

Postmen  &  Mail  carriers 

378 

15 

4 

2 

Radio  Station  Operators 

16 

4 

25 

14 

Telegraph  Operators 

423 

116 

27 

13 

Telephone  Operators 

50 

7 

14 

7 

]j-_less  than  1  per  cent. 

Source:  Tables  VI  and  VII  were  adapted  from  Volume sVI, 
7th  census  of  Canada,  1931. 


Air  Transportation 
pilots  and  Air  Engineers 

Opportunities.-  The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the 
que st i onnai r e  which  was  filled  in  by  an  instructor  in  t-he 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art:  "It  is  ray  considered 
opinion  that  aviation  in  its  various  phases  offers  at  present 
better  opportunities  for  the  right  type  of  man  with  the  right 
type  of  training  than  any  other  field  of  activity.  Within 
two  years  at  the  most,  the  Trans-Canada  Air  Line  will  be  in 
operation  and  most  likely  an  air  line  from  England  to  the 
East,  via.  the  North  Atlantic,  Canada  and  the  Pacific.  These 
developments  will  lend  a  tremendous  impetus  to  Canadian 
0^ ^ on .  Not  only  will  the  main  route  across  Canada  give 
employment  to  many,  but  in  addition  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
sidiary  "feeder"  lines  will  be  established  throughout  the 
Dominion.  All  these  will  require  skilled  personnel  on  the 
flying  end,  on  the  ground  and  in  administrative  and  executive 
capacities.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  expansion  of  the 
Military  Air  Arm  in  Canada  and  Britain  will  absorb  all  suit- 
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able  candidates  who  wish  to  adopt  the  Air  Force  as  a  career, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years  at  least.’* 

Commercial  and  transport  pilots,  air  engineers  and 
aeronautical  engineers  are  all  specialists  in  their  own 
sphere.  Aviation  also  affords  a  field  for  radio  operators 
and  electricians,  the  latter  to  maintain  the  air  port  light¬ 
ing  systems.  Radio  experts  are  also  necessary  to  maintain 
the  radio  beacons  and  radio  instruments  of  aircraft  in  proper 
operating  condition. 

It  i  s  to  he  noted  that  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  has  absorbed 
a  number  of  ex- aeronaut ical  students  of  the  Provincial 
Institute,  and  will  no  doubt  absorb  more  in  the  future,  both 
as  pilots  and  as  engineers.  The  R.A.F.  is  at  present  accept¬ 
ing  for  short  service  commissions,  any  applicants  of  good 
physique  and  suitable  personality  who  have  the  approved 
t  raining  in  some  branch  of  aeronautics.  Without  considering 
the  possibility  of  another  walr  this  condition  should  continue 
to  exist  for  the  next  2  or  3  years  at  least.  The  expansion 
of  the  R.C.A.F.  is  likely  to  be  speeded  up  in  the  next  few 
years  and  should  afford  a  good  field  for  suit  ably  t  rained  men. 

The  greatest  number  of  opportunities  in  English 
speaking  countries  are  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
supply,  especially  of  trained  mechanics,  is  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  U.S.A.  offers  a  good  field 
which  is,  however,  barred  to  patriotic  Canadians  because  of 
naturali zation  regulations.  In  Canada  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  the  moment  are  to  be  found  in  the  East  and  North, 
but  with  the  opening  of  the  Trans- Canada  air  line  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  which  are  at  present  very  backward,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  flight,  should  be  as  good  a  field  as  any. 

Changes  in  government  would  affect  the  situation  to 
the  extent  that  one  government  might  ao  more  to  encourage 
flight  than  would  another,  but  otherwise  such  changes  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  employees  in  aviation.  Changes  in 
management  would  not  affect  the  individual  any  more  than  such 
changes  in  other  occupations.  A  change  in  management  is 
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always  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  individual. 

Importance  of  aviation.-  Aeronautics  is  making  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  society.  It  is  revolutionizing  transportation 
in  so  far  as  mails,  express  and  passengers  are  concerned, 
and  affords  a  much  faster,  more  comfortable,  more  interesting 
and  cleaner  mode  of  travel.  This  means  a  great  saving  of 
time,  a  speeding  up  of  "business  and  communicat ion  and  a 
closer  linking  of  communities.  In  Canada  the  recent  opening 
up  of  the  rich  mining  areas  in  the  northland  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  aeroplane. 

Associates  are  likely  to  be  congenial.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  he  a  peculiar  good-fellowship  among  those  who 
follow  aviation.  There  is  very  little  monotony  and  very 
little  repetition,  except  in  factories.  Almost  every  mission 
of  a  pilot  is  to  some  extent  different  from  the  previous, 
and  every  job  of  the  air-engineer  presents  its  own  distinct 
problems.  There  is  usually,  then,  in  both  flying  and  ground 
work,  great  scope  for  initiative.  There  are  great  opportunities 
for  self- development ,  for  these  occupations  are  demanding 
constant  adaptations  and  the  continual  assimilation  of  new 
ideas.  Pilots  and  engineers  enjoy  complete  freedom  with 
respect  to  their  political,  social  and  religious  activities. 

Under  the  term  ae ronaut ics  may  be  included  the 
occupations  of  pilot  and  the  air  engineer  in  civil  aviation. 
Besides  this  branch  there  are  also  the  spheres  of  military 
aviation  and  aeronautical  engineering.  Aeronautics  also 
requires  the  services  of  many  other  workmen.1 

The  pilot  is  concerned  with  the  actual  flying  of  air¬ 
craft  from  place  to  place;  the  air  engineer  maintains  the  air¬ 
craft  in  airworthy  condition,  repairing,  overhauling  and  cer¬ 
tifying  machines  as  ai rwo rthy  before  and  fifter  flight,  and 
after  repair  and  overhaul.  The  field  of  military  aviation 
also  requires  it's  flying  and  ground  personnel. 


1.  See  Auxiliary  Activities,  Page  112. 
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The  Pilot 

T  raining .  -  Senior  matriculation  is  not  necessary  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  desires  to  become  a  pilot,  but  it  is  highly 
desirable.  He  should  have  a  year  of  study  in  a  course  of 
general  aviation  at  a  technical  school  Which  offers  an 
approved  course  in  aeronautics.  By  this  we  mean  a  course 
6f  instruction  approved  by  the  Civil  Aviation  3ranch,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence,  Ottawa.  The  course  offered  at 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  has  this  approval.  This 
course  would  then  be  supplemented  by  the  necessary  flying, 
training,  and  ground  school.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  pilot’s  license  one  is  required  to  complete  at  least 
100  hours  of  solo  flying  and  6  months  of  ground  school  work 
in  connection  with  rigging,  engine  theory,  aerodynamics, 
meteorology,  airmanship  and  elementary  navigation.  This 
latter  training  may  be  obtained  at  any  recognized  air  port. 

It  should  be  noted  that  systematic  training  in  the  technology 
of  aeronautical  engineering  can  be  obtained  only  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  and  Art  and  at  some  eastern  inst itut ions. 

At  least  $1000  for  fees  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  training  for  the  commercial  pilot’s  license.  Board 
would  cost  about  $250  and  books  $10.  As  a  rule  aviators 
begin  work  between  the  ages  of  21  ana  30  years,  having  started 
their  training  at  any  time  after  they  became  17  years  of  age. 
Finally  it  should  be  understood  that  this  training  is  p Tac¬ 
tically  valueless  for  any  other  sphere  of  activity. 

Q.ualificat ions.-  What  personality,  character  and  physical 
traits  should  one  possess  if  he  thinks  of  becoming  an  aviator? 
The  pilot  must  combine  manliness  with  a  certain  amount  of 
agressiveness;  he  must  not  be  slow  in  acting  or  in  thinking. 

He  must  be  courageous,  resourceful  and  self-reliant,  with 
good  self-control.  He  must  have  more  than  average  intell¬ 
igence.  He  must  have  a  good  physique  and  general  appearance. 
Even  the  slighest  physical,  mental  or  nervous  defect  con¬ 
stitutes  a  fatal  obstacle  to  success  in  this  occupation. 

Good  eyesight  is  absolutely  essential.  To  become  a  qualified 
commercial  pilot  a  strict  medical  examination  is  absolutely 
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necessary.  Pilots  mast  also  pass  flying  tests  and  a  written 
examination  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  flying  and  element¬ 
ary  navigation.  Would-be-pilot  s  must  present  first  class 
recommendations  as  to  character  and  general  ability  from 
reliable  sources. 

Earnings.-  Commercial  pilots  are  initially  paid  from  $100  to 
$200  a  month.  Experienced  transport  pilots  earn  up  to  $400 
6r  $500  a  month,  bat  probably  average  about  $250.  A  pilot, 
with  luck,  could  probably  be  in  a  position  to  support  a  home 
about  a  year  after  starting  his  training.  There  i  s  at  present 
no  definite  rate  of  increase  in  salary.  There  are-mo  unions 
except  in  factories.  The  professional  societies  do  not  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  question  o if  .remuneration.  ^ payment?  is 
usually  on  a  salary  basis,  with  additional  pay  for  flying  time. 
Put i e s . -  The  pilot  is  required  to  fly  aircraft  from  place  to 
place  as  required  by  the  company  for  which  he  works.  He  i s 
responsible  for  the  observing  and  reporting  of  any  defects  in 
the  aircraft,  engine  and  instruments.  Apart  from  these  duties 
he  may  also  be  required  to  stow  aboard  heavy  and  bulky  freight, 
such  as  machinery,  or  to  volunteer  for  dangerous  emergency 
mission  and  air  surveys.  As  a  transport  pilot  gains  exper¬ 
ience  and  reputation,  he  would  be  promoted  from  the  operation 
of  slower  and  smaller  machines,  carrying  express  and  freight, 
to  larger  and  faster  machines  carrying  mails  and  passengers. 
When  his  flying  aays  are  over  he  might  be  retained  by  the 
company  in  an  administrative  or  executive  capacity,  providing 
he  has  the  necessary  ability.  Many  of  the  leading  men  in 
commercial  aviation  in  Canady,  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  ex-pilots.  The  work  of  the  individual  can  be, 
and  always  is,  closely  observed. 

Opportunities.-  There  are  several  operating  air  lines  in 
Canada,  particularly  in  the  North.  It  is  also  expected  that 
the  proposed  Trans-Canada  air  line  will  give  impetus  to  Can¬ 
adian  aviation  and  so  greatly  increase  the  opportunities  for 
commercial  and  transport  pilots.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
supply  of  commercial  pilots  has  exceeded  the  demand,  but  this 

condition  is  passing.  It  was  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
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qualifidd  Canadian  war-time  pilots  available  ana  the  compar¬ 
atively  small  demand.  These  pilots  are  now,  however,  rapidly 
dropping  out  because  of  age,  while  the  demand  is  increasing 
and  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  next  few  years.  At 
the  moment  there  i s  no  notable  excess.  Applications  for 
employment  should  be  sent  to  the  manager,  the  managing  dir¬ 
ector,  or  the  chief  pilot  of  an  operating  air  line. 

This  is  a  new  field  which  is  but  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  in  a  state  of  rapid  and  healthy  growth,  ana  it  is.  altogether 
likely  that  the  next  5 'years  will  see  greater  developments 
than  have  been  seen  in  the  past  15. 

Hours.-  The  hours  are  very  variable  but  50  flying  hours, 
involving  about  70  hours  on  duty,  is  considered  the  average 
month’s  work.  Pilots  are  required  on  the  average  to  work  3 
—  or  4  days  a  week.  They  may  be  paid  extra  for  overtime  work. 

They  are  given  public  holidays  if  circumstances  permit.  The 
general  practice  is  to  allow  aviators  from  3  to  4  weeks’ 
annual  vacation  with  pay. 

Regarding  opportunities  for  advancement,  we  again 
quote  the  instructor  in  the  Provincial  Institute:  ”In  my 
opinion  the  opportunities  of  advancement  in  both  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  flying  spheres  are  excellent,  and  will  be  better  in 
the  near  future,  for  the  right  type  of  individual  with  the 
right  type  of  training.  These  qualities  are,  however, 

essential.”  The  work  of  both  the  pilot  and  the  engineer  is 
very  exacting  and  it  is  only  the  few  who  are  fitted  for  it . 

There  i  s  no  compulsory  retiring  age.  So  long  as  the 
pilot  retains  all  his  vacuities  and  his  physical  fitness  he 
can  continue  to  fly.  As  a  rule  a  pilot  can  remain  on  the 
active  list  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  40  years,  but  very 
rarely  until  he  is  50. 

Other  features.-  A  pilot  enjoys  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  efficiently  performed  a  flight  or 

/ 

.successfully  carried  out  a  dangerous  emergency  mission.  A 
pilot  is  given  a'”  large  measure  of  social  recognition  and  is 
welcome  in  almost  any  society.  The  work  naturally  demands 
much  travelling  and  many  absences  from  home.  On  the  other 
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hand  a  pilot  is  usually  operating  from  a  base  near  a  city  and 
so  has  all  the  facilities  for  recreation  which  the  city  affords. 

Some  pilots  suffer  from  "ae roneu rosi s" ,  a  nervous 
condition  which  may  he  brought  on  by  too  much  flying  or  by  a 
crash.  A  long  rest  will  usually  effect  a  cure,  although  the 
condition  may  recur  at  intervals.  In  extreme  cases  the  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  may  be  permanent.  On  the  other  hand 
many  pilots  fly  for  years  and  never  experience  any  harmful 
effects  on  the  nerves.  On  the  whole  the  pilot’s  life  is  a 
healthy  one,  and  the  risks  he  runs  are  much  smaller  than  are 
generally  supposed.  The  death  rate,  through  accident,  among 
active  commercial  pilots  is  less  than  1  in  1000  annually  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  still  smaller  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  In  1935  in  Canada  0.569  members  of  the  crew  were 
killed  per  1,000,000  crew  miles. 

The  Air  Engineer 

The  air  engineer  must  have  much  the  same  set  of 
qualities  as  is  demanded  of  the  pilot,  except  that  small 
physical  or  nervous  defects  do  not  constitute  such  serious 
handicaps.  He  must  be  self-reliant  and  very  methodical  in 
his  habits.  Initiative,  and  ability  to  pay  attention  to 
small  details,  are  very  important.  A  natural  mechanical 
ability,  combined  with  mechanical  training,  is  necessary. 

Most  apprentices  begin  to  train  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20 
years.  First  class  recommendat ions  as  to  character  and  mech¬ 
anical  ability,  from  a  qualified  air  engineer,  or  some  person 
with  recognized  aeronautical  qualifications  must  be  presented 
by  an  individual  who  desires  to  become  an  air  engineer. 
Training.-  Students  are  recommended  to  take  2  years'  work  in 
a  technical  high  school  and  then  2,  or  better  3,  years  at  a 
Technical  Institute  which  provides  an  approved  course  in 
aeronautical  engineering.  This  would  be  followed  by  12  to  18 
months  under  an  air  engineer  at  an  air  port  or  in  an  aircraft 
factory.  After  this  training  they  should  be  able  to  qualify 
as  air  engineers,  and  have  the  necessary  background  of  tech- 
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nical  training  to  enable  them  to  eventually  advance  to  the 
higher  positions  in  the  occupation.  After  the  necessary 
t raining  a  candidate  may  write  his  examinations,  and  take  the 
practical  tests.  If  he  is  successful  with  respect  to  both 
the  aircraft  and  the  engine,  he  is  given  the  A  and  G  class 
certificates  respectively.  These  qualify  him  to  work  on 
aircraft  and  engines  and  to  inspect  them  for  airworthiness 
before  and  after  flight.  After  a  further,  indefinite,  but 
usually  lengthy  periou,  during  which  he  must  be  employed  as 
an  air  engineer,  he  may  be  allowed  to  write  for  the  B  and  D 
certificates,  but  only  if  the  civil  authorities  are  satisfied 
that  he  has  sufficient  experience  to  carry  the  added  respons¬ 
ibilities.  If  successful,  he  is  qualified  to  certify  air¬ 
craft  and  engines  as  airworthy  after  repair  and  overhaul. 

During  his  course,  the  air  engineer  studies  rigging 
theory  and  practical  rebuilding,  repair  and  rigging  of 
aircraft.  He  al 30  studies  engine  theory  and  the  recondition¬ 
ing  and  repair  of  aircraft  engines,  and  other  practical  work 
on  aircraft  such  as  engine  and  instrument  installation. 

Studies  in  aerodynamics  and  the  theory  of  flight,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing,  meteorology  and  air 
navigation  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  air 
engineer,  but  are  necessary  if  the  engineer  desires  to  pro¬ 
gress  beyond  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder.  This  training 
may  be  obtained  at  any  recognized  air  port  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art.  This  training,  which  includes  both 
woodwork,  and  work  on  combustion  engines  would  serve  as  a 
useful  introduction  to  carpentry  or  to  the  motor  industry. 

A  number  of  ex-  ae  ronaut  ical  students  from  the  Institute  are 
at  present  doing  very  well  a s  'au t omo bile  repairers.  It  would 
also  serve  as  a  useful  foundation  for  almost  any  other  branch 
of  mechanical  engineering. 

Apprenticeship  may  be  served  at  an  air  port  o^r  at  an 
aircraft  factory.  The  work  at  the  air  port  is  purely  practic¬ 
al  and  consists  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  aircraft  and 
engines.  There  is  usually  no  remuneration  and  in  fact  ^ees 
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may  be  charged.  There  are  several  good  aircraft  factories  in 
Eastern  Canada  in  which  an  apprenticeship  may  be  served. 

The  remuneration  is  small  and  even  in  the  third  year  would  not 
exceed  $25  or  $50  a  mont^. 

Earnings.-  A  newly  qualified  air  engineer  with  A  and  C 
certificates  might  be  pain  from  $75  to  $150  a  month.  Exper¬ 
ienced  engineers  might  earn  up  to  $250  or  $350  a  month.  There 
is  practically  no  limit  to  the  earnings  of  a  technical  expert. 
It  would  likely  take  3  or  4  years  after  beginning  training 
before  an  air  engineer  could  expect  to  be  able  to  support  a 
home.  Payment  i g  usually  made  on  a  salary  basis.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  insurance  rates  for  pilots  and  air  engineers 
are  higher  than  for  ordinary  citizens. 

Responsibility  increases  with  promotion.  Certifying 
aircraft  and  engines  as  airworthy  after  rebuilding  or  extens¬ 
ive  repair,  is  a  responsible  business  which  demands  wide 
experience.  Beyond  this  lies  work  of  an  adminst rati ve  and 
executive  nature  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  air  lines 
and  aircraft  engines.  Such  positions  may  be  obtained  by  those 
who  have  the  proper  commercial,  technical  and  mathematical 
training.  The  work  of  the  individual  can  be,  and  always  is, 
observed.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  duties  from  day  to  day,  except  in  aircraft  factories. 

In  Canada  there  is  a  very  limited  supply  of  competent 
and  really  well- qualified  air  engineers.  Up  to  the  present 
the  demand  has  also  been  limited.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Trans- Canada  air  line,  however,  the  demand  will  undoubtedly 
exceed  the  supply.  Application  for  employment  should  be 
sent  to  the  manager,  or  managing  director  of  an  operating  air 
line,  or  to  the  chief  engineer,  the  superintendent  of  the  air 
port,  or  the  manager,  or  works  manager  of  an  aircraft  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishment. 

Hours.-  Air  engineers  are  required  to  work  about  8  hours  a 
day,  but  long  hours  may  be  necessary  on  emergency  work.  No 
general  answer  can  be  given  as  to  whether  the  individual 
receives  pay  for  overtime.  Usually  air  engineers  work  for 
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5 i  days  a  week.  They  -generally  observe  public  holidays  and 
are  given  from  2  to  4  weeks’  annual  holiday  with  pay. 

Other  features.-  There  is  no  uniform  rate  of  advancement.  , 

Ability  and  extra  training  are  features  which  are  considered 
when  making  promotions.  Up  to  the  present,  overcrowding 
has  not  offered  a  serious  problem  in  this  occupation.  There 
are  no  air  engineers’  unions  for  upholding  the  rights  of  the 
employees.  Air  engineers  may  work  up  to  age  60  or  65  years. 

Some  large  firms  make  provision  for  pensions  to  old  employees. 
Employees  must  take  care  of  their  own  personal  insurance.  In 
most  cases  the  air  engineer  is  located  in  or  near  a  city  and 
so  has  the  same  facilities  for  profitable  and  stimulating- 
pursuits  as  any  other  city  dweller.  He  derives  great  satis¬ 
faction  from  doing  a  difficult  job  in  a  competent  manner. 

He  never  has  to  regard  wofrk  as  botched  because  of  haste 
caused  by  the  desire  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  production. 

He  has  a  distinct  social  standing,  although  he  lacks  some¬ 
thing  of  the  glamor  of  the  pilot.  As  a  rule,  the  air  engineer 
is  not  required  to  do  much  travelling  or  to  be  absent  from 
home.  The  work  has  no  ill  effects  on  the  health  or  nerves.1 

Military  Aviation 

Altogether  outside  of  civil  aviation  is  military 
aviation,  which  has  its  own  ground  and  flying  personnel. 

To  become  an  officer  in  the  flying  branch  of  the 
R.C.A.F.  the  applicant  must  have  a  university  degree,  pref¬ 
erably  a  B.Sc.  and  must  be  physically  fit.  Specialized 
aeronautical  training  is  not  essential,  although  it  is  very 
valuable  for  obtaining  advancement.  To  gain  a  commission  in 
the  technical  branch,  which  is  more  highly  paid,  a  B.Sc. 
degree  in  mechanical  engineering  is  necessary,  with  at  least 
a  year  of  post-graduate  work  in  aeronautics. 

| 

/ 

1.  There  i  s  an  interesting  article  on  air  engineers  in 
Maclean’s  Magazine  for  December  1,  1937. 
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To  enter  the  'R.C.A.F.  as  an  ai  rc  raft  sman,  rigger  or 
engine  fitter,  previous  experience  or  training  in  aeronaut¬ 
ical  engineerings i s  necessary.  A  number  of  ex- students  of 
the  aeronautical  branch  of  the  Provincial  Institute  have 
been  able  to  enter  this  branch  as  a  result  of  the  training 
they  received  in  Calgary. 

Normally  the  qualifications  for  entering  the  British 
Air  Force  are  much  the  same  as  those  outlined  above,  except 
that  Cadets  may  receive  training  up  to  approximately  univers¬ 
ity  graduation  standard  at  the  R.a.F.  college.  Since  the 
recent  expansion  scheme  has  been  in  operation,  however,  a 
lar&e  number  of  short  service  commissions  have  been  granted 
to  any  applicant  of  good  personality,  character  and  physique 
if  he  has  had  approved  training  in  some  branch  of  aeronautics. 
These  commissions  are  for  5  years  with  the  option  of  renewal 
of  officers  kith  a  good  record.  Up  to  the  present  9  ex¬ 
students  from  the  Calgary  Institute  have  applied  for  and  have 
obtained  commissions,  and  so  far  none  have  applied  and  have 
failed  to  receive  an  appointment.  The  air  force  career  i  s  of 
great  value.  It  qualifies  the  individual  for  his  transport 
pilot’s  license  without  cost  and  without  further  flying  or 
examination;  and  if  he  takes  the  course  approved  by  the  air 
force  he  can  also  qualify  for  his  air  navigator’s  license. 

The  individual  holding  both  of  these  certificates  would  be  in 
great  demand  in  civil  aviation  upon  the  completion  of  his 
service  in  the  air  force,  as  there  are  very  few  such  persons 
in  Canada. 

The  strength  of  the  air  force  in  Canada  on  December  31, 
1936  was  as  follows: 

Permanent  active  air  force  --  152  office  rs  land  “9&au  airmen. 

Non-permanent  active  air  force  --  72  officers  and  405  ai  rmen.1 


1.  Canada  Year  Book,  1937 
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Aeronautical  Engineering 

Yet  another  phase  of  aeronautics  is  aeronautical 
engineering.  This  embraces  all  the  technological  branches. 

To  qualify  for  such  work  demands  a  technical  education  of  at 
least  a  B.Sc.  in  mechanical  engineering  together  with  3  or  5 
years  of  practical  work  ih  operating  aircraft  or  engines,  or 
in  a  factory.  Prom  the  ranks  of  these  engineers  are  drawn 
the  designers  of  aircraft  and  engine  propellors,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  heads  of  factories  and  of  aircraft  lines,  aero¬ 
nautical  research  specialists,  and  other  technical  experts. 
Leading  aeronautical  engineers  command  very  high  salaries, 
and  even  the  rank-and-file  are  well  paid. 

Auxiliary  Activities 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  this  industry  affords 
opportunities  for  radio  operators,  and  radio  technicians; 
electricians,  concerned  with  airport  illumination  and  light 
beacons--a  highly  specialized  job;  meteorologists,  navigators, 
inst  r ament -giakers  concerned  with  the  repair  ana  calibration 
of  aircraft  instruments,  and  the  whole  range  of  factory 
workers,  machinists,  tool  makers,  fitters,  welders,  wooa 
workers,  riggers  and  the  like. 

Air  Hostess 

The  qualifications  for  this  work  are  very  exacting. 

In  the  first  place  a  girl  who  would  be  an  air  hostess  must  be 
a  graduate  registered  nurse,  and  this,  of  course,  means  that 
she  must  have  at  least  high  school  education.  Some  air  lines 
are  considering  limiting  stewardesses  to  university  graduates. 
The  applicant  must  be  single,  25  years  of  age  or  less, 

5  feet  4  inches  in  height  or  less,  in  perfect  health,  with 
eyesight  that  does  not  require  the  use  of  glasses.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  she  must  be  of  "pleasant  appearance” f, which 
really  means  that  she  must  be  “very  good  looking”. 

Compensation  for  those  able  to  qualify  i3  adequate. 

On  some  lines  beginners  start  at  $1 10  a  month,  with  all 
expenses  paid  while  away  from  the  home  port.  After  6  months 
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they  are  paid  $125  a  month,  and’  after  2  years  $135.  It  is 
to  be  not  eu,  however,  tha.t  very  few  hostesses  work  longer  than 
6  months,  at  which  time  they  leave  the  service  to  be  married. 

On  the  average,  stewardesses  fly  85  hours  a  month. 

They  have  about  6  hours  flying  a  day,  followed  by  2  days 
and  nights  off  duty.  The  duties  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
"Treat  the  passengers  as  though  they  were  guests  in  your 
home,  and  do  everything  to  make  them  comfortable  and  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  ride."  As  the  air  service  is  expanded 
there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  girls  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications. 

Commu  ni c  at i o  n 
Letter  Carriers 

Q.ualifi cat  ions.-  High  school  dducation  is  not  considered 
absolutely  necessary  for  letter  carriers,  but  it  is  given 
considerat ion  when  a  new  man  is  being  appointed.  The  applic¬ 
ants  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  city  in  which  he 
seeks  employment.  He  must  have  an  agreeable  and  courteous 
manner.  Honesty,  temperance  and  reliability  are  also 
essential.  He  should  be  healthy,  strong  and  without  any 
physical,  deformities  and  should  be  between  18  and  35  years  of 
age.  Applicants  are  required  to  write  a  Dominion  Civil 
Service  examination,  in  which  they  must  be  successful  before 
they  can  receive  an  appointment.  Letters  from  several 
responsible  persons  should  accompany  the  application.  A 
business  training  before  becoming  a  letter  carrier,  would  aid 
him  in  changing  to  clerical  work.  The  actual  training  he 
receives  as  a  letter  carrier  would  be  of  little  value  should 
he  decide  to  change  occupations. 

Earnings.-  Letter  carriers  start  work  at  $960  per  annum  ana 
receive  annual  increases  of  $120  until  they  reach  the  maximum 
salary  of  $1500.  As  employees  of  the  Dominion  Government  they 
never  experience  any  difficulty  in  collecting  their  salaries. 
There  were  221  postmen  and  letter  carriers  in  Calgary  and 
Ednonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936.  Their  average 
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salary  was  $1240  and.  their  average  working  year  was  49.2  weeks. ^ 
Put i e s  an d  hours. -  The  duties  of  letter  carriers  include 
sorting  and  assembling  the  mail  for  delivery,  and  correctly 
delivering  the  mail  entrusted  to  their  care.  Duties  are  the 
same  day  in  and  day  out  and  so  tend  to  become  somewhat  mon¬ 
otonous.  However,  this  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the  people  along  the  route. 

A  letter  carrier  has  no  chance  of  advancement  to  higher 
positions  in  this  branch  of  the  service.  Only  by  writing 
further  examinations  can  he  expect  to  enter  a  different 
branch  of  the  service  and  seek  advancement  there.  The  chances 
of  obtaining  employment  are  relatively  small  during  por  bus¬ 
iness  conditions.  The  greatest  chances  are,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  the  larger  centres.  An  application  for  a 
position  should  be  sent  to  : 

The  Secretary, 

Civil  Service  Commission, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

The  letter  carrier  works  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  for 
44  hours  a  week.  He  does  not  receive  public  holidays,  but  is 
given  18  working  days'  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

There  are  no  unions  to  regulate  the  number  entering 
the  occupation,  this  being  governed  entirely  by  the  demand. 

There  are  organizations  which  will  uphold  the  rights  of  the 
letter  carriers.  Changes  in  government  are  not  likely  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  employee. 

Other  features.-  Letter  carriers  must  retire  when  they  become 
65  years  of  age.  They  are  given  a  pension  when  they  retire 
from  active  service.  The  pension  depends  upon  a  contribution 
from  the  employee  and  upon  10  years  of  service.  Sick  leave 
with  pay  is  granted  at  the  rate  of  It  days  for  each  completed 
month  of  service.  In  case  of  death  there  are  certain  estate 
benefits  included  in  the  nension  plan. 


1.  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  §  XXVI. 
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Tbe  letter  carrier  is  engaged  In  a  necessary  type  of 
work.  He  is  not  required  to  do  any  travelling  or  to  be 
absent  from  home  for  even  short  periods  of  time.  Being  an 
employee  of  the  Dominion  Government,  his  political  activities 
are  somewhat  restricted.  The  work  has  no  ill  effects  on 
health  or  nerves,  but  it  does  tend  to  be  hard  on  the  feet  and 
legs. 


Radio  Broadcasting 

"Broadcasting  of  the  human  voice  by  radio  first  com¬ 
menced  in  Canada  with  best  programs  carried  out  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Marconi  Company  during  the  winter  evenings  of  1919. 
Regular  organized  programs  were  commenced  in  December,  1921, 
by  the  same  company,  on  a  wave  length  of  1,200  metres."1 2 
Fifty- two  private,  commercial,  and  amateur  broadcasting 
licenses  were  granted  in  the  fiscal  year  1922-23.  This 
number  had  been  increased  to  76  in  the  fiscal  year  1934-35, 
whale  the  number  of  receiving  sets  was  812,335.  About  100 
men  and  32  fully  equipped  oars  are  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  interference.  In  Alberta  in  1936  there  were  55,318  private 

receiving  sets.  Sixteen  wage-earners  were  listed  as  radio 

2 

station  operators  in  the  1931  census.  This  number  has  been 
greatly  increased  since  then.  The  1936  census  of  Alberta 
showed  13  wage-earners  classified  as  radio  station  operators 
in  Edmonton. 

Qualification.-  The  successful  radio  announcer  must  be  patient, 
courteous,  genial  and  dependable,  with  a  wide  knowledge,  good 
imagination  and  ready  wit.  He  should  have  good  health,  although 
only  average  physical  strength  is  necessary.  A  good  voice 
and  hearing  are  very  necessary.  A  course  in  voice  training, 
dramatics  and  music  appreciation  would  be  very  valuable  for 
for  any  one  desiring  to  enter  this  occupation.  The  best  time 
for  entrance  is  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 


r' 


1.  Canada  year  book,  1937. 

2.  See  table  XXIV. 
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Consi derail e  valuable  training  may  be  obtained  through- 
various  courses,  and  by  amateur  transmitting  and  receiving, 
for  which  a  license  is  necessary.  A  provincial  license  is 
necessary  and  a  federal  examination  is  set  for  commercial 
work.  These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  radio  branch. 

Up  to  March  31,  19  35,  a.  total  of  5,631  licenses  had  been 
issued.  Radio  engineering  training  may  be  obtained  in  Van¬ 
couver  and  Toronto.  This  latter  training  i  s  of  great  value 
if  the  engineer  desires  to  transfer  to  some  other  branch  of 
electrical  work,  such  as  air  service,  theatres,  or  the  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  service. 

Earning s.-  The  salaries  received  by  technicians  vary  from  $75 
to  $250  a  month.  Executive  workers  are  paid  from  $75  to  $350. 
In  most  cases  remuneration  takes  the  form  of  a  monthly  salary, 
except  in  the  case  of  "free  lance"  announcers,  such  as  sport 
announcers. 

Th e  wo rk . -  The  technician  has  general  supervision  over  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  apparatus.  Studio  workers 
are  engaged  in  announcing  and  in  preparing  continuit ies, 
prograns  and  advertising.  The  work  is  not  monotonous,  for 
each  day  has  its  own  distinctive  features.  Employment  may  be 
obtained  in  broadcasting  stations,  government  service--in 
marine  and  aircraft  communication--,  private  manufacturing 
concerns,  the  movie  industry,  firms  that  do  a  great  deal  of 
advertising  and  at  aviation  fields.  There  is  not  an  over-y 
supply  of  radio  engineers  and  technicians  at  the  present  time. 
Further,  the  industry  is  in  a  state  of  growth  so  that  there 
are  openings  in  the  industry  for  properly  trained  men.  Cities 
offer  the  greatest  number  of  openings  and  opportunities.  In 
Canada  the  chances  of  advancement  in  the  studio  are  not  too 
bright  at  the  moment.  Application  for  work  should  be  sent  to 
station  managers,  or  industrial  and  commercial  firms  which 
make  extensive  use  of  the  radio  for  advertising. 

Other  features.-  The  working  day  varies  greatly  in  length, 
with  a  tendency  for  the  hours  of  some  announcers  to  be  irreg- 
ilar.  Such  is  not  the  case  for  the  technicians.  Frequently 
it  i s  necessary  for  the  announcer  to  work  every  day  in  the 
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week.  Most  employees  are  given  2  weeks'  annual  vacation  with 
pay.  Personality  and  qualifications  are  the  important  factors 
in  advancement  and  security  of  tenure,  since  there  are  no 
o rgani zati ons  to  look  after  the  individual  employee.  Members 
of  this  branch  of  communication  rely  on  the  usual  means  of 
insurance,  except  that  in  some  studios  there  may  be  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  group  insurance. 

Radio  station  operators  find  considerable  pleasure  in 
doing  their  work,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  contributing  to 
the  general  education  and  entertainment  of  the  public.  Con¬ 
siderable  social  recognition  is  given  to  a  radio  broadcaster; 
his  voice  and  personality  become  widely  known.  Some  announc¬ 
ers  may  be  required  to  do  considerable  travelling  in  the 
coursei  of  their  work.  This  especially  true  of  sport 
announcers.  Most  of  the  workers  in  this  field  have  ample 
opportunities  for  exercising  their  originality,  and  in  fact 
this  is  a  very  necessary  trait.  As  a.  general  rule  t^ere  are 
no  ill  effects  on  the  health  and  nerves,  although  there  may 
be  considerable  nervous  strain  at  times. 

Telephone  Communication 

The  business  of  telephone  communication  may  be  div¬ 
ided  into  4  distinct  divisions,  namely, pi  ant , commercial , 
traffic  and  accounting.  Each  of  these  has  more  or  less  def¬ 
initely  specialized  educational  requirements. 

Qualifications.-  In  general,  applicants  are  given  a  general 
quiz  on  personal  likes,  dislikes,  outlook  and  aptitudes.  The 
scholastic  record  of  each  applicant  is  also  considered.  Male 
applicants  should  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  and  girls 
between  18  and  21.  Two  or  three  references  as  to  character, 
habits  and  ability  must  accompany  the  applications.  As  a 
rule  it  takes  about  2  years  to  train  a  skilled  operator,  a 
first  class  stenographer  or  office  wo rk e r .  Three  or  four 
years  are  usually  required  for  training  in  the  mechanical 
branches  of  the  service. 
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Earnings  and,  hours »-  Earnings  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
work.  During  the  probationary  period  of  3  months  the  minimum 
wage  is  $2.00  a  day.  The  minimum  wage  for  a.  member  of  the 
permanent  staff  is  approximately  $55  or  $i60  a  month.  Increases 
based  on  ability  are  granted  at  stated  intervals.  After 
2  years  the  average  clerical  worker  should  be  receiving  froyi 
$70  to  $75  a  month  and  the  average  mechanic  from  $80  to  $100. 

Most  of  the  work  i  s  of  a  routine  nature,  although  there  are 
certain  changes  from  day  to  day. 

The  field  is  somewhat  restricted  in  Alberta  but  with 
returning  prosperity  there  will  undoubtedly  be  openings  for 
young  persons  of  good  ability.  Economic  conditions  and  depart¬ 
mental  policies  determine  the  number  entering  the  field.  The 
average  earnings  of  156  female  telephone  operators  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1936,  were  $768  and 
their  average  working  year  was  45.6  weeks.  Eighteen  male 
operators  averaged  49.2  weeks  of  work  and  $1038  in  salaries.^- 

Office  workers  and  operators  work  39  hours  a  week  and 
mechanics  44.  Operators  and  mechanics  are  paid  for  overtime. 

All  employees  receive  from  2  to  3  weeks’  annual  vacation  with 
pay. 

Other  features.-  Retirement  from  the  service  is  compulsory 
for  ^workers  when  they  become  65  years  of  age.  Male  employees 
must  participate  in  a  pension  plan.  Female  employees  may 
subscribe  to  the  pension  if  they  wish.  Death  benefits  f«rrm 
part  of  the  pension  scheme.  The  value  of  the  pension  depends 
on  the  earning  power  of  the  individual.  The  maximum  sick 
leave  is  3  months  with  full  pay  and  9  months  with  half  pay. 

The  worker  in  this  field  obtains  considerable  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  an  essential  part  of 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a  very  necessary  com- 
mu  n  i  c  at  i  o  n  sy  st  emm 

d 


1.  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces;  1936.  Bulletin  §  XXVI 
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The  following. sections  give  a  few  specific  facts 
about  each  of  the  4  main  divisions  of  telephone  service. 

Plant . -  This  includes  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  physical  plant  required  to  provide  telephone  commun¬ 
ication.  Employees  in  this  branch  are  all  male,  and  vary  in 
skill  from  common  laborers  to  highly  trained  engineers  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  involved  and  complicated  apparatus,  equip¬ 
ment  and  mathematics  of  modern  telephony  and  radio  service. 

The  highly  technical  work  of  some  of  the  engineers  requires 
that  they  be  university  graduates.  Less  skilled  mechanics 
should  have  a  year  or  two  in  a  technical  school  in  order  to 
get  the  rudiments  of  elect iicity  and  magnetism. 

Account ing .-  This  branch  includes  all  those  persons 
who  are  needed  in  any  great  business  for  accounting,  measuring 
and  statistical  work.  Telephone  accounting  and  rate  making 
are  highly  specialized  types  of  wrork. 

Any  student  who  has  the  desire  to  enter  this  work 
should  complete  at  least  gradeXI  and  then  spend  a  year  in  a 
commercial  school  for  training  in  office  practice,  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  business  English.  Applicants  for  stenographic  work 
are  tested  in  shorthand,  typing  and  knowledge  of  the  English 
language.  Applications  from  persons  who  are  color  blind  or 
who  have  physical  deformities  or  general  poor  health  receive 
minor  consideration. 

Traffic.-  The  personnel  of  this  branch,  which  includes 
all  persons  concerned  with  the  handling  of  calls,  is  female 
except  for  a  few  highly  skilled  supervisors.  There  is  a 
great  range  of  responsibility  t o  be  found  among  the  members  of 
this  group,  from  the  small  town  operator  with  little  respons¬ 
ibility  and  concerned  with  local  traffic,  to  the  highly 
skilled  young  women  who  handle  national,  international  and 
overseas  traffic  and  call s  to  ships  at  sea. 

Operators  are  not  required  to  have  any  specialized 

/ 

training  but  any  experience  that  produces  manual  dexterity 
and  a  quick  reaction  to  spoken  words  would  be  very  useful. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  local,  Canadian  and  United  States 
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geography  is  very  valuable  for  an  operator. 

Operators  should  be  at  least  5  feet  3  inches  in 
height  and  right-handed.  They  should  have  a  pleasant  voice. 
Singing  and  elocution  training  would,  then,  be  very  useful. 
They  must  have  good  vision  and  hearing  and  be  free  from 
speech  defects. 

Commercial .-  The  members  of  this  branch  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  tel ephone- using  public.  In  this  case  they 
should  have  the  personality  and  appearance  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  workers  who  must  deal  directly  with  other  persons. 

There  were  2,833  telephone  systems  in  Canada  in  1935. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  2,273,112,000  local  and 
25,395,566  long-distance  telephone  calls  in  Canada  during 
1934.  In  Alberta  there  were  8  telephones  per  100  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  1935.  Telephone  service  that  year  in  Alberta 
required  the  services  of  1,140  full-time  employees.  The 

1 

salaries  and  wages  of  these  employees  amounted  to  $1,008,753. 


Telegraph  Communication 

The  first  Canadian  telegraph  line  was  opened  October 
22,  1846.  By  the  end  of  1847,  the  Montreal  Telegraph 
Company  had  540  miles  of  wire  in  use.  There  were  9  offices 
and  35  employees,  and  33,000  messages  had  been  sent.  There 
are  now  7  main  telegraph  companies  in  Canada. 

TABLE  XXX 

SUMMARY  OR  STATISTICS  OR  ALL  CANADIAN  TELEGRAPHS * 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1928- -19 35 


Year 

Employees 

Offices 

Messages  (Land) 

1928  > 

7,639 

4,909 

16,857,220 

1929 

8,056 

4,766 

18,029,973 

1930 

7, 331 

4,6  61 

15,558,224 

1931 

6. ,6  37 

4,474 

13,200,198 

1932 

5,788 

4,248 

10 , 519,433 

1933 

5, 26  3 

4,115 

10,095,061 

1934 

5,624 

4,171 

10 , 526 , 496 

1935 

5,90  3 

4,10  3 

11,138,835 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937,  Page  711. 
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1.  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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Branches  of  the  work.-  Telegraph  work  is  divided  into  two 
main  departments,  namely , commerci al  and  traffic.  In  commerc¬ 
ial  work  the  employee  is  in  contact  with  the  public  and  so 
required  that  type,  of  personality  which  would  enable  him  to 
deal  with  persons.  Traffic  telegraphy  requires  technicians 
and  skilled  operators.  Telegraph  service  is  changing  so 
rapidly  that  at  present  only  about  35^  of  the  communication 
in  the  United  States  is  done  by  Morse  Code.  Automatic  tele¬ 
graphy  and  radio  require  the  services  of  technicians  who 
understand  and  can  use  the  Morse  Code.  The  slow- thinking 
individual  should  not  consider  entering  this  occupation,  for 
he  will  have  great  difficulty  transcribing  from  sound  to  paper. 
The  imaginative  and  somewhat  nervous  type  of  individual  has 
greater  chances  of  success.  Poor  vision  and  hearing  and  any 
hand  deformity  would  be  practically  insurmountable  handicaps 
for  telegraphers. 

Entrance  to  this  branch  of  the  service  should  be 
sought  before  the  would-be-t elegrapher  is  20  years  of  age, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  start  as  a  junior,  that  is, 
as  a  messenger  ora  filer.  The  junior  is  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  learning  the  code.  If  he  can  master  it,  and  if  he 
has  sufficient  academic  background,  he  will  be  in  line  for 
promotion. 

Earnings.-  Messenger  boys  ana  junior  clerks  are  usually  paid 
from  $45  to  $50  a  month.  Telegraphers  receive  about  $170  a 
month;  supervisors  and  other  officials  receive  considerably 
more.  Salaries  are  governed  by  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  telegraphers’  union.  The  average  earnings  of  149 
male  operators  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1936,  were  $1360.  Their  average  number  of  weeks  of 
work  was  41.6.^ 


1.  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces.  1936.  Bulletin  #  XXVI. 
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The  work.-  Telegraphers  send  and  receive  both  Morse  and 
automatic  codes.  Linemen  are  engaged  in  construction  and 
repair  work.  dlerks  are  responsible  for  the  accounting, 
acceptance  and  general  booking  of  telegrams.  Wire  chiefs  and 
’•repeater  attendants"  handle  the  physical  plant  and  the  tech¬ 
nics,!  part  of  telegraph  operation.  Engineers  design,  lay-out 
and  install  plants.  Supervisors  oversee  all  branches  of  the 
service.  Executive  heads  formulate  the  policies  and  manage 
the  company. 

Since  1929  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  has  greatly  decreased.  This  is  partly 
due  to  economic  conditions,  but  new  and  improved  methods  and 
machinery  have  also  played  an  important  part  in  this  reduction* 
Telegrams  are  now  largely  handled  by  machinery  and  the 
"carrier  system"  makes  it  possible  to  handle  200  messages 
simultaneously  on  a  single  pair  of  wires.  Telegraph  service 
is  closely  related  to  the  community,  so  that  a  return  to  more 
prosperous  business  conditions  would  result  in  an  increased 
demand  for  telegraph  operators.  However,  such  factors  as  a 
shorter  working  day,  an  earlier  retiring  age,  and  the  poss¬ 
ibility  of  a  greater  use  of  radio  make  it  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  future. 

Other  features.-  These  operators  usually  have  regular  hours  of 
work,  for  8  hours  a  day.  Overtime,  at  an  increased  rate  of 
pay, is  occasionally  required.  An  annual  holiday  of  2  weeks 
with  pay  is  given  to  most  employees. 

Employees  must  retire  when  they  become  65  years  of 
age.  Since  1934  both  employer  and  employee  have  contributed 
to  a  pension  fund.  The  amount  of  pension  an  employee  receives 
when  he  retires  depends  upon  the  value  of  these  contributions. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

BUSINESS  OCCUPATIONS 

It  must  be  noted  that  there  is  such  a  variety  of 
business  occupations  that  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  only 
very  generally  with  the  subject  of  business  vocations.  The 
following  tables  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  main 
business  establishments  and  their  relative  importance  from 
the  standpoints  of  number  of  establishments,  number  of 
employees  and  amounts  of  salaries  and  wages. 

In  business  occupations  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  workers  are  engaged  in  a  type  of  work  which  requires  high 
ability  and  years  of  training.  For  the  great  majority  of 
students  the  best  opportunities  for  success  and  happiness  are 
to  be  found  in  jobs  which  require  less  ability  ana  less  diff¬ 
icult  training.  For  these  jobs,  then,  students  do  not  need 
professional  training  at  universities. 


TABLE  XXXI 

RETAIL  SERVICE  IN  ALBERTA  AND  CANADA,  1930 


Est  abli  shment  s 

Employees 

Salaries  and 
Wages 
$ 

Full  time 
No. 

Part  time 
No  • 

Albe  rta 
Canada 

2,881 

42,223 

2,799 

55,257 

476 

8,984 

3,212,000 

61,231,900 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1934-1935. 
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TABLE  XXXII 

RETAIL  SERVICES  IN  ALBERTA  AND  CANADA,  1930 


Alta. 

) 

Canada 

Est  ah- 

Est  ah- 

Employees 

li  sh¬ 
ine  nt  s 

li  sh¬ 
ine  nt  s 

Eull  time 

Part  time 

Salaries 

$ 

Amusement  and 
Recreation 

330 

3300 

8832 

3244 

10 , 305,600 

Business  Services 

27 

476 

2339 

264 

4,118,100 

Domestic  Services 

323 

4884 

14974 

672 

13,568,000 

Educational 

Services 

14 

169 

455 

75 

585,000 

personal  Services 

594 

10583 

6633 

1045 

6,436,100 

phot ography 

60 

857 

1021 

226 

1,134,400 

Undertaking  and 

Burial 

54 

860 

933 

262 

1,259,600 

Repair  and  Service 

Shops 

952 

14167 

4645 

940 

5,008,800 

Storage  and 

Transportation 

380 

5346 

13348 

1952 

16,297,700 

Miscellaneous 

Services 

147 

1581 

2086 

30  4 

7,780,000 

Total s 

2881 

42223 

55257 

8984 

61,231,900 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1934-35.  Pages  688-90  and  674. 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

RETAIL  MERCHANDISE  TRADE  IN  CANADA  AND  ALBERT  A 
BY  GROUP  AND  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1930 


Alta. 

Canada 

Group  and  Kind  of 

Employees 

Salaries  and 

Business  Stores 

No. 

No. 

Full- 

Time 

No. 

Part- 

Time 

No. 

Wages 

1 

Food 

Country  General 

2,153 

44,665 

45,615 

8,578 

41, 384,100 

Stores 

General  Merchan- 

1, 200 

11,915 

11, 373 

2,107 

9,832,200 

•  di  se 

93 

2,974 

51,880 

7,730 

56,455,700 

Automotive 

1,115 

13,194 

28,073 

2,689 

35,766,700 

Apparel 

Building  Mater- 

489 

10,474 

20,153 

4,026 

22, 592,200 

ial  s 

Furniture  and 

762 

6,035 

12,987 

1,680 

16,249,200 

Househol d 
Restaurants,  Cafe¬ 
terias  and  Other 

155 

3,183 

10,943 

957 

14, 526,000 

Eating  Places 
Other  Retail 

483 

5,609 

18,838 

1 , 392 

14,125, 300 

Stores 

2,018 

25,343 

37,675 

7,376 

45,779,600 

Second  Hand  Stores 

123 

1,606 

1 , 1 46 

241 

1,144,600 

T  otal s 

8,592 

125,003 

238,683 

36,776 

257,855,600 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1934-35 
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TABLE  XXXIV 

NUMBERS  ENGAGED  IN  BUSINESS  IN  ALBERTA,  1930 


Employees 
Pull  time 
No. 

Part  time 

Propriet  ors 
not  on  pay 
roll. 

No. 

proprietors 

receiving 

salary. 

No. 

Bulk  Merchand¬ 
izing 

Retail  Mer¬ 
chandizing 
Retail  Service 

5,756 

13,077 

2,799 

X 

1,944 

476 

% 

7,089 

2,880 

I 

1,390 

160 

Total 

21,632 

2,  420 

9,969 

1,550 

Grand  Total 

24,052 

11,519 

35,571 

&  Data  not  available 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1934-35. 


The  following  table  indicates  the  importance  of 
business  occupations  in  Alberta,  with  respect  to  number  of 
workers,  by  showing  the  percentages  of  certain  Alberta  pop¬ 
ulations  that  are  engaged  in  business  activities. 

TABLE  XXXV 


PERCENTAGE  0E  TOTAL  ALBERTA  POPULATIONS  ENGAGED  IN  BUSINESS 


Number 

%  of  population 
engaged  in 
business 

Total  Number  gainfully  employed 
in  Alberta,  1930 

286,218 

12 

Total  Number  gainfully  employed 
in  Alberta,  1930,  exclusive  of 
ag  riculture . 

140,471 

25 

Total  number  of  wage- earners  in 
Alberta,  1930 

142,421 

17 

Total  number  of  wage- earners  in 
Alberta,  1930,  exclusive  of 
agriculture. 

116,187 

21 

The  table  indicates  that  about  one- quarter  of  all 
gainfully  employed  persons  in  Alberta,  exclusive  of  agricul 


ture  workers,  were  engaged  in  business  occupations.  About 
17 tf0  0f  an  wage-earners  were  engaged  in  business  activities. 
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The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  many 
types  of  employment  to  be  found  in  different  branches  of 
retail  service  by  indicating  the  different  occupations  found 
in  Gandy  and  Gonf ectionery . 

TABLE  XXXVI 

GAINFULLY  OCCUPIED  IN  RETAIL  DEALING 
IN  CANDY  AND  CONFECTIONERY 
IN  CANADA  AND  ALBERTA,  19  31. 


Canada 

Alberta 

Male 

Femal  e 

Male 

Female 

Owners,  managers,  and  dealers 

3670 

796 

264 

4 

Bakers 

1124 

81 

65 

4 

Bakers'  apprentices 

144 

10 

Conf ect ionery  and  biscuit  makers 

93 

33 

2 

Deliverymen  and  drivers 

108 

1 

Teamsters  and  draymen 

68 

2 

Truck  drivers 

94 

5 

Me  ssenge  rs 

57 

2 

Packers,  wrappers,  and  labellers 

6 

30 

Shippers 

12 

2 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

1396 

2950 

73 

172 

Cooks 

29 

11 

1 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers 

15 

69 

2 

4 

Stenographers  and  typists 

25 

Other  clerical  (office  clerks) 

19 

31 

1 

1 

Laborers  and  unskilled  workers 

125 

18 

1 

Source:  Volume  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
wholesale  and  retail  merchandizing  and  retail  service  offer 
many  different  occupations  to  students.  The  small  retail 
store  has  about  the  same  functions  as  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments,  the  difference  being  in  the  amount  of  specialization  in 
the  different  establishments.  In  the  small  store  a  few 
employees  are  required  to  do  all  the  work,  i.e.,  they  are 
specialists  in  general  merchandizing.  The  important  thing 
in  merchandizing,  is  to  have  the  right  goods,  in  the  right 
quantities,  at  the  right  prices  and  at  the  right  time.  From 
this  statement  you  can  readily  understand  that  this  is  a 
highly  complex  group  of  occupations. 

Business  occupations  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
follows:  (a)  executive  and  managerial;  (b)  personnel  work; 

(c)  purchasing;  ( d)  finance;  (e)  clerical  and  secretarial; 

(f)  sales  and  advertising;  and  (g)  prof essional--including 
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legal,  accounting,  industrial  engineering  and  statistical."*- 
Executive  and  managerial.-  Business  executives  are  required  ttso 
plan  the  policy  of  the  firm,  and  managers  are  expected  to  carry 
out  the  plans.  In  order"  to  serve  both  the  firm  and  the  public, 
the  efficient  executive  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  econ¬ 
omics,  methods  of  advertising,  sales,  finance  and  production 
efficiency.  He  must  have  an  excellent  memory  for  details.'  He 
must.be  a  good  organizer,  and,  by  reason  of  long  experience, 
be  able  to  accept  great  responsibility  in  conducting  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  firm,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  act  as  a  co-ordin¬ 
ated  whole.  The  manager  or  department  head,  supervises  the 
work  of  his  department  and  thus  carries  out  the  plans  of  the 
executive  officers.  A  few  of  the  manager’s  duties  include: 

(l)  training  new  employees;  (2)  setting  standards  of  work; 

(3)  employing  scientific  management  in  office  work;  (4)  prov¬ 
iding  for  efficient  dealing  with  callers  and  solicitors; 

(5)  installing  the  most  satisfactory  filing  methods.  Members 
of  this  branch  of  business  usually  obtain  their  positions  by 
promotion  from  the  staff  of  the  firm.  Technical  training,  and 
ability  to  deal  with  persons  are  the  important  features  lead¬ 
ing  to  promotion  to  the  position  of  manager. 

Personnel  work.-  This  department  is  concerned  with  the  hiring 
of  promising  applicants  by  a  consideration  <Sf  their  experience, 
training  and  ability.  It  also  sees  that  healthful  ana  safe 
working  conditions  are  maintained,  and  sponsors  educational 
programs  and  recreational  projects  among  the  employees.  It 
attempts  to  have  each  individual  doing  the  work  that  he  or  she 
is  best  fitted  to  do.  Employees  may  be  moved  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another  if  it  is  thought  that  such  a  move  would  bene¬ 
fit  both  the  individual  ana  the  business  firm.  Personnel- 
wo rk e r  s  mu s t  be  hi gb ly  t  r ai ned  people  with  a  broaa  e du c a t i 0 nal 
background.  They  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  psychology, 
philosophy,  statistics,  wage  rates,  business  organization, 
employment  systems,  working  conditions,  health  and  methods 
of  co-operation. 

1.  Suggestions  for  much  of  this  chapter  were  obtained  from 
Williamson-- "St udent s  and  Occupations",  Page  274. 
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Purchasing  agents*-  This  department  is  concerned  with  the 
"buying  of  raw  materials  or  goods  for  re-selling.  Agents  must 
understand  market  conditions  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  the 
proper  materials  at  the  best  time,  at  the  best  price  and  in 
necessary  and  adequate  amounts.  They  may  be  required  to 
handle  all  requisitions  for  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
various  departments  of  the  business. 

Finance .-  The  financial  function  of  a  business  includes  the 
administration  of  cash,  credit,  collections,  insurance  prem¬ 
iums  and  taxes.  The  cash  department  handles  and  accounts  for, 
all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The  credit  department  must 
know  the  financial  ratings  of  all  the  customers,  and  decide 
where  credit  shall  be  granted,  and  how  much.  It  must  check 
all  contracts  made  by  the  firm  and  look  after  collections. 
Clerical  and  secretarial.-  This  branch  of  business  is  constant¬ 
ly  requiring  more  workers,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  modern 
business  depends  on  record-keeping  and  clerical  operations.^- 
Sales.-  The  sales  force  includes  commercial  travellers,  and 
salesmen  and  saleswomen.  The  principal  duties  of  the  latter 
include  waiting  on  customers,  keeping  daily  records  of  sides, 
and  treating  the  customer  politely  regardless  of  personal 
feelings.  An  important  branch  is. the  sales  executive  and 
managers,  whose  chief  duties  include  among  many  others: 

(l)  formulation  of  policies  for  selling  products;  (2)  form¬ 
ulation  of  policies  as  to  price;  (3)  formulation  of  policies 
as  to  sales  methods;  (4)  management  of  sales  force,  including 
selection,  training,  compensat ion,  supervision,  and  control; 
and  (5)  problems  in  connection  with  the  filling  out  of  orders 
and  the  delivering  of  goods. 

Advert i sing.-  "Advertising  is  a  combination  of  business  and 

the  arts,  involving  analysis,  planning,  writing,  illustrating, 

jb 

management  and  human  contacts."  The  advertising  branch 


1.  See  the  section  dealing  with  Stenographers,  Page  ofi? 

2.  Willaimson  Page  244. 
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produces  and  presents  familiar  advertisements,  but  also  deals 
with:  (l)  stgdy  of  the  reading  habits  of  the  public;  (2)  tests 
of  effects  of  advertising;  and  (3)  comparison  of  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  various  kinds  of  advertising.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  program  effectively,  the  advertising  department 
must  be  sub-divided  into  smaller  departments,  each,  having  its 
own  particular  function. 

Professional  Service.-  Business  now  requires  the  services  of 
many  highly  trained  professional  men.  A  few  of  these 
occupations  are  indicated  below.  Many  business  firms  require 
so  much  legal  advice  that  they  find  it  very  convenient  to  have 
their  own  salaried  lawyers  devoting  all  their  time  to  the 
affairs  of  the  business. 

The  chief  accountant  is  responsible  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  internal  records  of  the  firm  and  for  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  financial  statement  for  the  management,  W inter  and 
early  spring  months  are  exceptionally  busy  times  for  account¬ 
ants.  Bookkeeping  might  be  classified  as  an  elementary  form 
of  accounting.  In  large  firms  bookkeepers  are  required  to 
keep  records  of  comparatively  small  branches  of  the  business. 

In  smaller  firms  they  have  more  varied  duties,  including: 

(l)  making  up  the  bank  deposit  and  banking  money;  (2)  putting 
all  entries  in  a  permanent  record;  (3)  writing  cheques; 

(4)  sending  out  statements;  (5)  closing  books  at  the  end  of 
the  month  and  making  a  trial  balance;  (6)  filing  letters  and 
orders;  and  (7)  keeping  stock  records.  Bookkeepers  usually  get 
their  training  in  commercial  high  schools  or  business  colleges. 
The  work  is  more  routine  and  much  less  complex  than  that  of 
the  accountant. 

The  statistician  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
larger  business  firms.  It  is  an  occupation  open  only  to  one 
who  is  well  grounded  and  interested  in  the  practical  applicat- 
tion  of  mathematics.1 

1.  With  the  expansion  of  governmental  activities  there  has 
filso  been  an  increased  demand  for  statisticians  in  gov- 
e  rnment  work  as  well  as  in  trade  associations. 
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Research  work  may  Include  a  study  of  such  things  as 
costs  of  employment,  labor  turnover,  analysis  of  sales  records, 
investigat  ions  of  causes  of  credit  losses,  studies  of  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  and  unit  cost  of  handling  orders. 

The  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  many  branches 
of  business  open  to  the  enterprising  young  man  or  woman  who 
cas  the  necessary  qualifications  and  the  desire  to  succeed. 

Me  rchan  di z i ng 

work.-  Merchandi zing,  as  related  to  the  departmental 
store,  requires  the  services  of  all  types  of  business  spec¬ 
ialists;  advertiser,  accountant,  buyer,  stenographer,  clerk, 
and  saleswomen.  The  smaller  the  store  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  of  duties  required  of  each  employee  and  of  the 
p  ropriet  o  r. 

Let  us  see  what  organization  would  be  necessary  in 
a  small  store  of,  say,  four  people.  The  merchant  or  prop¬ 
rietor  would  be  required  to  supervise  buying,  selling,  adver¬ 
tising,  window  displays,  credits,  and  deliveries.  He  would 
be  required  to  control  expenses,  plan  business  ahead  and 
cultivate  trade.  He  would  act  as  bookkeeper,  sending  out 
bills,  handling  the  pay  roll,  collecting  accounts,  checking 
the  invoices  and  marking  up  the  goods.  There  would  probably  be 
a  division  of  labor  among  the  three  clerks,  one  might  be  in 
charge  of  the  grocery  department  ,  and  another  of  the  dry 
goods  branch.  Each  would  be  responsible  for  reporting  those 
lines  in  which  they  were  running  short,  aiding  in  buying,  sug¬ 
gesting  advertising  and  reporting  slow  moving  stock.  They 
would  be  responsible  for  making  up  the  window  displays, 
changing  price  tags,  keeping  the  store  clean,  putting  up 
orders  and  keeping  up  the  stock.  If  there  were  no  delivery 
man,  one  of  the  clerks  would  be  required  to  deliver  the  goods, 
report  on  all  complaints  and  collect  accounts.  Ana,  of 
course,  over  and  above  all  these  duties,  they  would  all  be 
required  to  sell  goods.  Erom  this  one  can  realize  that  in  a 
large  store  a  great  amount  of  specialization  would  be  possible. 
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~  A  survey  of  these  duties  also  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  generalize  with  respect  to  the  character 
and  qualities  necessary  for  individuals  who  are  planning  to 
find  their  vocation  in  trade  and  merchandizing.  A  student 
who  is  desirous  of  becoming  an  owner,  should  ask  himself  if 
he  has  the  qualities  found  in  proprietors  of  successful 
merchandizing  firms.  The  same  qualities  are  required  of  men 
who  become  managers.  They  should  have  agressive  but  pleasing 
personalities,  a  mathematical  mind  and  good  common  sense; 
each  type  of  merchandizing  requires  its  own  particular  person¬ 
ality  type.  Neatness,  honest,  accuracy,  iniative,  tact, 
attention  to  detail  are  necessary  qualities  for  owners,  and 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  more  responsible  positions. 

Most  persons  engaged  in  this  occupation  must  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  public.  Good  health, cleanliness  and  pleasing, 
manners  are  very  essential.  Originality,  initiative  and 
ability  to  co-operate  are  further  necessary  desirable  traits 
if  one  is  to  be  successful.  It  is  the  case  that  there  is  a 
need  for  modern  merchandizing  methods  in  many  of  our  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  This  alone,  however,  does  not  guarantee 
success.  Beginner's  incompetence,  poor  management,  lack  of 
capital,  unwise  extension  of  credit  or  too  many  competitors 
may  cause  failure.  A  recent  study  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  of  the  retailers  in  business  at  the  beginning  of 
a  five  year  period,  only  56.6%  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year.^ 

Academic  high  school  education  is  being  demanded  more 
and  more  of  applicants  for  employment  in  merchandizing.  Those 
seeking  more  advanced  and  responsible  positions  as  executives, 
personnel  officers,  statisticians,  and  so  on  must  have  uni  vers 
sity  training.  Sales  people  usually  start  work  at  from  $12 
to  $14  a  week,  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  commodities 
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1.  Williamson-- "Student s  and  Occupations". 
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which  they  are  required  to  handle,  the  store  routine,  stock 
room,  marking  room  and  so  on*  This  training  is  of  great 
value  in  many  lines  of  business,  in  writing  copy,  and  in 
radio  advertising.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  accurate 
information  as  to  salaries  that  can  be  expected  in  merchand¬ 
izing.  Prom  table  XXXIII  and  XXXII  one  can  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  a ve r ag e  salaries  and  the  Y/ages  paid  to  all  emp¬ 
loyees  in  retail  and  Wholesale  merchandizing  and  in  retail  ' 
service . 

The  following  table  shows  employment  conditions  in 
Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

TABLE  XXXVII 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AID  EVERAGE  WORKING  YEAR  IN  V/EEKS 
EOR  A  FEW  MALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  COMMERCE  IN  CALGARY 
AND  EDMONTON,  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936 


Employees 

No. 

Average 

Earnings 

$ 

Average 
Working  Year 
Weeks 

Manager s- -Ret ail  store 

490 

1890 

49.1 

Advertising  agents 

83 

1400 

45.8 

Commercial  travellers 

371 

1515 

48.0 

Credit  men 

9  3 

20  50 

50  .0 

Window  dressers 

28 

916 

40  .0 

Salesmen 

1763 

622 

37.3 

The  average  earnings  for  1348  saleswomen  were  $455  for  an 
average  working  year  of  36.7  weeks. 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  -jf=  XXVI. 
Other  features.-  Some  f  i  ms  offer  group  insurance  to  their 
employees.  The  hours  are  fairly  regular  in  city  stores,  but 
in  rural  centres  the  hours  are  frequently  very  irregular. 
Public  holidays  are  observed  by  all  employees,  but  only 
salaried  officials  are  given  annual  holidays  with  pay.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obtaining  employment  and  advancement  are  greatest 
in  the  larger  centres. 

Employees  are  free  to  use  their  leisure  time  in  any 
way  they  desire;  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  self-dev¬ 
elopment  in  all  branches  of  the  business.  The  vfork  should 
not  have  any  ill  effects  on  nerves  and  health  provided  that 
the  individual  is  emotionally  stable  and  has  average  good 
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Natu  rally  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal  with  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the  many  different  jobs  to  be  found  in 
trade.  In  the  next  few  pages  we  shall  discuss  Wholesale 
Salesmen  and  the  Personal  Shopper. 

Wholesale  Salesmen 

Qualif icat ions  and  earnings.-  There  is  no  definite  stated 
amount  of  high  school  education  necessary  for  a  young  man 
who  desires  to  become  a  wholesale  salesman,  but  later  pro¬ 
motion  may  be  greatly  affected  by  his  previous  academic 
training.  University  graduates  have  a  greater  chance  of 
advancing  to  the  better  positions  in  this  occupation. 

Healthy,  well-proportioned  men  who  have  a  pleasing 
voice,  a  convincing  manner  and  business  integrity  are  required 
for  this  work.  Entry  is  most  easily  effected  when  the  indiv¬ 
idual  is  between  21  and  27  years  of  age.  This  training  would 
be  invaluable  for  the  man  who  later  intends  to  open  his  own 
business.  A  little  extra  training  would  equip  him  for  keeping 
books.  Beginners  usually  start  in  the  warehouse  at  about 
$40  to  $50  a  month;  later  as  warehousemen  they  would  receive 
from  $7  5  to  $100  a  moftth.  A  wholesale  salesman  begins  at 
about  $100  a  month  and  expenses,  and  ranges  up  to  $250  and 
expenses.  The  average  at  present  is  $150  and  expenses.  In¬ 
dividual  ability  and  initiative  are  tbe  factors  which  deter¬ 
mine  ultimate  success.  Some  salesmen  are  paid  a  salary,  some 
a  commission  and  others  by  a  combination  of  these  two  plans. 
Expenses  may  or  may  not  be  paid  by  the  firm. 

The  work.-  The  work  consists  of  travelling  from  town  to  town 
and  endeavoring  to  sell  the  goods  by  creating  a  desire  in  the 
retail  merchant  for  them.  The  salesman  may  advance  to  such 
positions  as  sales  manager,  credit  manager  or  general  manager, 
and  in  so  doing  would  assume  greater  responsibility  and  at 
the  same  time  would  have  fewer  dealings  with  the  general 
public.  Many  firms  have  a  conference  each.  Saturday  morning 
between  tbe  salesman  and  tbe  sales  manager  regarding  poor 
accounts,  collections  and  changes  in  lines. 
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Salesmen  may  handle  specialty  lines  such  as  air-con¬ 
ditioning  equipment,  refrigerators,  cash  registers,  scales, 
model  houses  ready  to  set  up,  accounting  and  office  machines, 
or  the  more  staple  lines  such  as  dry  goods,  hoots  and  shoes, 
groceries  and  hardware*  Application  for  work  should  he  made 
to  the  sales  manager  or  the  manager  of  the  firm  for  which 
one  desires  to  work. 

Other  features.-  City  salesmen  have  regular  hours,  hut  country 
travellers  have  very  irregular  hours.  Public  holidays  are 
observed  by  travellers,  but  only  salaried  officials  are  given 
annual  vacations  with  pay. 

There  is  no  retiring  age  in  force,  nor  is  there  a 
pension  plan  foe  wholesale  salesmen.  Only  about  3  out  of 
every  25  salesmen  can  expect  to  be  promoted  to  executive 
positions  with  the  result  that  it  is  recommended  that  sales¬ 
men  should  have  enough  money  to  retire  at  about  age  50  or 
else  to  go  into  business  for  themselves.  They  receive  their 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  they  see  their  goods,  going 

into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  from  realizing  that  their 

( 

efforts  are  responsible  for  this.  Travellers  must  have  origin¬ 
ality,  and  initiative  if  they  are  to  make  a  success  of  the 

occupation.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  their  political 

not 

or  religious  activities.  The  work  is  particularly  hard  on 
the  health  and  nerves,  provided  that  the  individual  takes 
care  of  himself.  His  associates  are  usually  of  the  congenial 
type,  as  one  might  expect,  since  they  are  all  men  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  meeting  the  public. 

Personal  Shopping 

Qualifications.-  Personal  shopping  is  essentially  a  woman’s 
occupation.  The  successful  ’'shopper"  must  be  tactful,  dip¬ 
lomatic,  careful,  precise  and  interested  in  people  and  their 
problems.  A  neat  appearance  and  good  health  are  valuable 
assets  in  this  occupation.  Young  women  between  18  ana  25 
years  of  age  who  have  completed  4  years  of  high  school 
education  are  good  material  for  this  work.  A  business  course 
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including  typewriting,  shorthand  and  business  English  would 
increase  one’s  prospects  of  obtaining  a  position  as  a  personal 
shopper.  Some  selling  experience  and  knowledge  of  merchandise 
is  also  essential.  A  ’’shopper”  must  be  able  to  express  herself 
well,  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Initiative  and  originality 
are  very  necessary  characteristics.  If  a  student  has  all  of 
these  qualities  she  might  consider  this  as  a  possible  vocation. 
Actual  training  for  the  work  is  obtained  in  the  store. 
Experience  gained  as  a  personal  shopper  may  be  utilized  in 
writing  copy  for  an  advertising  office,  in  radio  announcing 
and  in  various  branches  of  merchandizing. 

The  work.-  The  duties  of  the  personal  shopper  will  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  firm.  In  a  large  firm  there  might  be  several 
"shoppers”  and  a  specialization  of  duties.  In  a  small  firm 
one  personal  shopper  would  be  required  to  do  all  the  related 
work.  ’’Routine”  work  includes:  (1)  reading  the  mail;  (2)  list¬ 
ing  orders; (3)  selecting  the  merchandise;  (4)  answering  corres¬ 
pondence  such  as  inquiries,  complaints,  requests  for  adjust¬ 
ments  and  explanation  Of  orders;  (5)  checking  the  orders  so 
as  to  maintain  an  efficient  service;  and  (6)  filing  and  main¬ 
taining  records.  In  addition  she  may  be  required  to  organize 
or  otherwise  take  an  active  part  in  fashion  shows  and  dis¬ 
plays,  and  afford  personal  guidance  to  any  buyer  requiring  subh 
service.  The  better  positions  are  less  routine  and  more 
specialized  in  nature.  One  may  enter  entirely  executive 
work,  deal  entirely  with  fashion  shows,  act  as  a  personal 
guide,  or  develop  social  contacts. 

Beginners  usually  start  at  from  $12  to  $14  a  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  much  about  later  salary  because  of  the 
range  in  duties  and  sizes  of  firms  requiring  personal  shop¬ 
pe  rs . 

Other  features.-  There  is  little  demand  in  the  West  for  such 
employees.  However,  it  is  a  new  occupation  Which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  increase  in  importance.  The  hours  are  regular, 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  for  5^  days  a  week.  Public  holidays 
are  observed  and  annual  vacations  of  from  two  to  three  weeks 
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with  pay  are  usually  given  to  these  employees.  Advancement 

is  not  regular  and  depends  largely  upon  ability.  This  is, 

* 

however,  a  very  limited  field,  so  that  opportunities  for 
advancement  are  scarce. 

There  is  no  retiring  age  and  no  pension  scheme  in 
general  operation,  although  some  of  the  larger  firms  have 
pension  plans  for  their  employees.  Employees  in  some  of  the 
larger  business  concerns  have  a  benefit  society  to  which  they 
contribute.  Wages  may  continue  for  varying  lengths  of  time 
during  an  absence  from  work  caused  by  illness  or  accident, 
but  this  again  depends  upon  individual  firms. 

Personal  shoppers  derive  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  serving  the  public  in  this  way,  and  from  making  new 
contacts  and  retaining  old  customers  by  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  It  is  an  important  work  in  that  it 
opens  up  to  out-of-town  customers  the  facilities  of  the  large 
departmental  store,  receiving  personal  attention  to  their 
needs  without  their  presence  being  required.  On  the  whole 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  nervous  strain  connected  with 
this  work.  There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  the  social, 
political  or  religious  activities  of  the  personal  shopper. 

Grain  Company  Employment 

Qualifications.-  A  student  should  not  think  of  entering  this 
occupation  unless  he  is  very  healthy,  and  feks  a  good  consti¬ 
tution.  The  nature  of  the  work  of  the  grain  buyer  requires 
that  he  be  in  a  cloud  of  grain  dust,  especially  during  the 
busy  season.  He  i  s  also  very  apt  to  contract  colds  unless  he 
has  a  constitution  that  readily  throws  them  off.  He  should 
have  good  eyesight,  and  no  physical  deformities.  He  must  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  public  but  more  especially  the  farming- 
element  of  our  population,  for  to  be  successful  he  must 
attract  business  to  his  elevator  and  then  keep  it  there  by 
friendly  relationships  with  his  customers,  as  well  as  by 
tactful,  honest  dealings  with  them.  Men  of  nervous,  erratic, 
emotional  character  are  not  apt  to  be  successful  in  this 
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occupation. 

Training . -  High  School  training  is  not  essential,  but  the  more 
one  has  the  more  chances  he  will  have  of  obtaining  advance¬ 
ment  when  opportunities  arise.  A  course  at  an  agriculture 
school  would  be  very  useful,  as  also  would  a.  business  course 
and-  practical  experience  with  machinery.  Some  elevator 
companies  are  anxious  to  obtain  university  graduates  whom 
they  may  train  to  become  Travelling  Superintendent  of  Grain 
Elevator  Companies. 

The  work  and  the  Pay.-  Training  in  an  elevator  as  a  helper 
for  a  period  varying  from  two  months  to  one  year  is  necessary 
before  a  man  can  be  appointed  to  his  own  elevator.  During 
this  time  he  learns  to  grade  grain,  operate  the  scales,  and 
engine,  prepare  cars  for  shipment,  bin  the  wheat,  keep  books 
and  prepare  daily  reports.  At  the  present  time  there  are  more 
trained  grain  buyers  than  are  needed.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  1  applicant  in  12  obtains  work.  Helpers  receive  from 
$540  to  $57  0  a  month.  Buyers  are  paid  from  $50  to  $135  a  month. 
Superintendents  receive  from  $225  to  $250  a  month.  There  is 
no  definite  rate  of  salary  increase.  Salaries  received  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  crop  conditions.  There  were  in  the 
Western  Division  in  Canada  in  1936,  5840  elevators,  a  decrease 
of  10  as  compared  with  1935.  The  totals  for  Canada  were 
5,870  in  1936  as  compared  with  5,880  in  1935.  There  were 
1,787  elevators  in  Alberta  in  1936.1 

Many  buyers  supplement  their  income  by  handling  such 
side  lines  as  coal,  twine,  and  other  farmer’s  supplies. 

The  duties  of  the  buyer  are  much  the  same  from  day  to 
day,  but  there  are  great  seasonal  changes  in  the  amount  of  work 
required  during  the  v^orking  day.  The  duties  may  be  summarized 
as  follows,:  (l)  buying  grain  in  competition  with  other  buyers 
on  proper  grading  and  dockage,  and  issuing  cheques;  (2)  binning 
the  grain  in  order  that  the  company  may  receive  the  greatest 


Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937 
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possible  benefit;  (3)'  elevating  the  grain;  (4)  loading  the 
cars;  (5)  repairing  the  engine  and  pla,nt  when  necessary; 

(6)  sending  in  daily  reports,  including  the  crop  report 
during  the  growing  season. 

Prom  this  summary  it  may  be  seen  that  a  buyer  must 
have  ability  as  a  solicitor  o.f  business,  as  an  office  clerk, 
and  as  a  mechanic.  Promotion  from  buyer  to  travelling  super¬ 
visor  to  district  superint  enaent ,  to  assistant  manager,  to 
manager  implies  a  great  change  in  the  duties  namely,  from 
buying  and  grading  grain  to  supervision  arid  administration. 

A  specialist  in  grading  grain  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  becoming  a.  government  grader.  Naturally  the  greatest 
opportunities  exist  in  the  great  grain  produeing  areas. 

Other  features.-  The  hours  of  labor  vary  greatly  witb  the 
sea-son,  but  the  buyer  is  supposed  to  be  on  duty  eight  hours 
a  day,  for  six  days  in  a  week.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  there  is  very  little  business,  but  during  the  fall 
months  he  must  be  ready  to  accept  grain  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  He  i  s  entitled  to  public  holidays, 
except  during  the  threshing  season,  and  also  receives  two 
weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

Advancement  depends  primarily  upon  merit,  but  the 
chances  of  obtaining  promotion  ave  very  small  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  higher  officials  are 
required  as  compardd  with  the  number  of  country  agents.  Those 
who  have  the  higher  education  are  in  a  better  position  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  any  openings  that  may  occur.  About 
1  man  in  30  can  expect  to  become  a  superintendent,  and  1  in 
400  a  company  manager. 

There  is  no  retiring  age,  nor  pension  scheme  in  effect 
for  grain  buyers.  Group  insurance  is  available  for  elevator 
employees.  As  a  general  rule  wages  continue  during  absence 
from  work  due  to  accident  or  illness,  for  variable  lengths 
of  time,  depending  on  the: 'Company. 
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The  work  does  not  entail  much  travelling  for  most 
agetits.  During  most  of  the  year  they  have  time  to  engage  in 
any  stimulating  pursuit  or  hobby  in  which  they  may  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Buyers  enjoy  as  much  freedom  in  political  and  religious 
beliefs  as  any  other  man  engaged  in  business.  A  particularly 
disadvantageous  feature  of  this  occupation  is  the  great 
amount  of  dust  around  the  elevator,  which  tenas  to  have  ill 
effects  on  the  general  health  and  particularly  on  the  lungs 


of  these  workmen. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PIN  MCE,  INSURANCE. 

There  were  2,17  3  men  and  28  women  classified  as  gain¬ 
fully  employed  in  finance  and  insurance  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

Of  these  1,466  men  and  18  women  were  wage-earners.  This  is 
one  of  the  smaller  occupations  with  respect  to  numbers  of 
gainfully  employed  persons,  but  is  one  that  offers  rather 
higher  than  average  remuneration  to  those  who  are  qualified 
to  engage  in  it. 

Table  XXXVIII  indicates  the  occupations  to  be  found 
in  finance  ana  insurance.  It  also  indicates  the  amount  of 
employment  and  unemployment  that  exists  in  these  occupations. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

EMPLOYMENT  ML  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A  PEW  BRMCHES  OP 
PINMCE  AND  INSURMCE  IN  ALBERTA  IN  THE  YEAR  1931 


Occupation 

Gainfully 

employed 

No. 

Wage- earne  rs 

No. 

Losing 
t  ime 
No. 

Lo  sing 
t  ime 

of 

7° 

T  ime 
lost 

% 

Male 

Pi nance  officials 

386 

386 

1 

_  j 

Insurance  officials 

170 

170 

0 

Insurance  agents-*- 

890 

679 

74 

ii 

5 

Real  estate  agents 

484 

130 

25 

19 

13 

Stock  and  bond  brokers 

218 

101 

25 

24 

15 

Source:  Adapted  from  Volume  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of 
Canada,  1931. 

Table  XXXIX  gives  the  average  earnings  of  men  engaged 


in  these  occupations  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  the  year 
ending  June  1,  1936.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
earnings  of  these  men  with  the  incomes  of  men  engaged  in 
other  occupations. 


1.  There  were  18  women  listed  as  insurance  agents. 
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TABLE  XXXIX 


AVERAGE  EARN INGS  AND  WEEKS  OF  EMPLO YMEN T  FOR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 

ENGAGED  IN  FINANCE  AND  INSURANCE 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1956  . 


Average 

Ave  rage 

Employees 

earnings 

yearly  work 

No . 

$ 

Weeks 

Finance  officials 

135 

3200 

51 

Insurance  officials 

135 

27  40 

51 

Insurance  agents 

349 

1276 

45 

Re  al  e  st  at  e  ag  ent  s 

64 

1390 

46 

Stock  and  bond  brokers 

65 

1551 

43 

Source:  Adapted,  from  Census  of  Prairie  Erovinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #  XXVI. 


Insurance 

Training  and  qualifications.-  In  the  past,  advanced  education 
was  not  considered  necessary  for  the  person  who  wished  to 
become  an  insurance  salesman,  notr  is  it  essential  now. 

However,  the  more  academic  education  one  has,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  make  a  success  of  selling  insurance.  Many  insurance 
companies  are,  indeed,  beginning  to  appoint  university  grad¬ 
uates  to  the  higher  office  positions.  A  university  course  in 
commerce  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  insurance  executive. 

Tact,  honesty  and  a  pleasing  and  fairly  aggressive 
personality  are  essential  characte ri stic s  for  success  as  an 
insurance  salesman.  Too  much  aggressiveness  is  not  aesired 
by  executives,  who  frown  on  "high  pressure"  salesmanship. 

The  agent  must  be  sincere  in  his  desire  to  serve  his  client, 
otherwise  he  might  be  inclined  to  sell  his  customer  too  much 
insurance,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  commission.  He  must 
inspire  confidence  in  his  customers  so  that  they  will  come 
back  to  him  again  when  they  find  it  possible  to  add  to  theii 
insurance  program.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  agent,  tommor- 
row’s  business  is  as  important  as,  if  not  more  important  than, 
today’s.  Good  mastery  of  the  English  language  is  very 
essential,  since  the  work  is  mainly  educational  in  nature. 
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The  most  successful  agents  are  neat  and.  pleasing  in 
appearance  and  "have  no  physical  defects.  They  are  keen  stu¬ 
dents  of  human  nature,  have  good  memories  and  are  careful 
of  details.  This  latter  is  necessary,  for  the  really  success¬ 
ful  agent  keeps  a  record  of  all  his  customers  and  their  birth¬ 
days,  in  order  that  he  may  meet  them  at  the  most  suitable 
time.  The  best  time  to  meet  a  customer  is  just  before  his 
age  changes,  for  after  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  premium  rate.  It  is  not  wise  to  think  of  becoming  a  full 
time  agent  before  one  is  at  least  25  years  of  age  because  of 
lack  of  maturity.  The  young  man  can  not  inspire  the  confid¬ 
ence  that  is  necessary  in  discussing  family  responsibilities 
with  an  older  business  or  professional  man.  General  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  character,  health,  ability  and  education  are 
usually  required  from  applicants  for  employment  as  insurance 
agent  s. 

Training  may  be  obtained  by  working  under  an  exper¬ 
ienced  salesman,  and  supplementing  this  by  cor respondence 
course.  The  C.L.U.  has  a  three  year  course  Which  may  be 
taken  while  the  young  agent  is  working  in  the  field.  Details 
as  to  cost  and  course  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  the 
branch  office  of  an  insurance  company.  Insurance  companies 
also  send  out  to  the  agent  much  material  which  is  designed 
to  educate  the  beginner  in  his  work.  Some  youths  receive 
valuable  training  by  spending  three  months  in  a  branch  office 
under  supervision.  Training  obtained  as  an  insurance  agent  is 
applicable  to  many  branches  of  salesmanship. 

Earning s.-  Agents  are  usually  paid  a  commission  on  the  policies 
they  sell.  Executives  and  office  workers  are  paid  on  a  salary 
basis.  Incomes  may  vary  from  $600  a  year  to  $11,000,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  average  is  about  $175  a  month.  Managers  and 
branch  managers  are  on  a  salary,  but  they  may  also  write 
insurance  polieies  and  receive  the  commission.  There  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  collecting  commissions. 
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Th_e — wn  rk . -  lhe  agent  must  meet  prospective  customers,  keep 
in  toucan  with  old  clients,  carefully  plan  out  each  dciy  '  s  work 
and  sell  the  individual,  the  idea  that  he  needs;  a  certain 
policy.  He  must  be  able  to  plan  an  insurance  program  so 
that  he  does  not  overburden  his  client,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  him  enough  of  each  kind  of  insurance  to  satisfy  his 
needs  and  desires.  Advancement  to  executive  positions  brings 
with  it  more  office  and  executive  work  and  less  actual  sell¬ 
ing.  "Monotonous”  is  a  word  which  can  not  be  applied  to  the 
agent's  work,  for  every  day  brings  him  in  contact  with  new 
persons  and  new  problems. 

Opportunit ies.-  At  tbe  present  time  the  field  is  overcrowded. 
About  one- third  of  the  population  of  Canada  is  insured,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  percentage  of  the  remainder  can 
afford  insurance.  Only  outstanding  men  are  able  to  make  a 
success  of  this  work.  Especially  is  this  true  during  depres¬ 
sion  times,  since  success  depends  on  individual  initiative 
and  ability.  Persons  who  have  the  qualifications  that  we 
have  mentioned  and  who  are  determined  to  succeed  can  win  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  insurance  salesmanship. 

The  business  has  made  little  progress  since  1931.  It 
is  altogether  likely,  however,  that  it  has  not  yeti  reached 
its  peak  and  that  it  will  come  back  as  soon  as  economic  con¬ 
ditions  improve.  The  large  industrial  centres,  with  employees 
earning  steady  wages  are  the  best  districts  for  an  insurance 
agent  . 

Many  successful  agents  do  not  place  any  limit  on  the 
length  of  their  working  day.  They  usually  take  public  holidays, 
for  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  business  on  those  days. 
They  may  take  annual  holidays  if  they  desire.  Holidays  are 
usually  taken  during  a  quiet  period. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  employment.  -  Ret  i  r  ement 
is  suggested  but  not  compulsory  at  65  years  of  age.  A  pension 
sbheme  is  in  operation  for  agents  of  most  of  the  larger  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  The  pension  depends  on  the  length  of  the 

service  and  the  amount  of  insurance  the  agent  has  written. 
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An  agent  is  free  to  spend  s  leisure  time  in  what¬ 
ever  way  he  desires.  He  may  have  some  hobby  or  he  may  use  the 
time  to  increase  his  efficiency  and  number  of  "contacts".  He 
gets  his  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  he  has  been  the  means 
of  protecting  the  future  of  a  client  and  of  the  client’s  wife 
and  family. 

Insurance  salesmen  usually  find  a  place  in  a  good 
class  of  society,  and  in  local  service  clubs  and  social 
service  work.  Many  agents  are  required  to  do  much  travelling 
and  spend  considerable  time  away  from  home.  This  is  a  fairly 
healthful  occupation,  although  it  may  be  rather  trying  on  the 
nerves,  due  to  temporary  tensions  caused  by  trying  to  close 
the  sale. 

It  might  be  worth  noting  at  this  point  that  insurance 
companies  require  an  actuarial  staff  which  is  largely  composed 
of  university  graduates  who  have  specialized  in  mathematics. 

Heal  Estate 

The  real  estate  business  consists  of  finding  pur¬ 
chasers  and  tenants  for  the  many  properties,  including  homes, 
stores,  apartments,  factories  and  lands,  which  form  part  of 
our  modern  world. 

Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  home.  These  who  have 
already  had  this  experience  realize  how  convenient  it  is  to  . 
be  able  to  consult  some  agent  who  knows  what  suitable  prop¬ 
erties  are  available  and  on  what  terms,  and  who  can  give 
reliable  information  as  to  their  true  value.  An  agent,  then, 
would  be  very  useful  to  vendor  and  purchaser,  owner  and 
t enant . 

It  will  be  noted  from  table  XXXVIIJ.  that  130  men  were 
listed  as  wage-earners  in  real  estate  work  in  Alberta  in  1931. 
There  were  also  483  classified  as  gainfully  employed.  This 
means  that  353  men  were  workers  on  their  own  account,  employ¬ 
ers,  or  unpaid  family  workers.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  only  one  man  in  four  was  engaged  as  an  employee. 
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Q.u  al  if  icat  ions  and,  training.-  it  is  necessary,  then,  to  real¬ 
ize  that  in  real  estate  work,  the  majority  of  workers  event¬ 
ually  become  employers  or  workers  on  their  own  account.  A 
student  should  carefully  consider  whether  he  has  the  qualities 
and  qualifications  which  will  make  for  success.  Fe  must  have 
a  pleasing  personality  and  the  ability  and  desire  to  meet 
people,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  deal  with  things  and 
ideas.  He  requires  a  clean,  neat  personal  appearance,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  courteous  yet  persevering  attituae.  Patience, 
sobriety  and  reliability  are  important  characteristics  found 
in  successful  real  estate  agents.  A  wide  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  things  as  land,  title,  mortgages,  taxes,  liens, 
judgments  and  seizures  is  o-  great  value.  It  is  wise  to  enter 
the  occupation  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  years.  Entrance 
is  not  restricted  by  examinations.  A  valuable  training  for 
the  work  may  be  obtained  in  law  or  real  estate  offices.  High 
school  education  is  not  required  of  men  or  women  who  aesire 
to  engage  in  this  business,  but  a  person  would  be  wise  to 
obtain  as  much  advanced  education  as  possible.  A  university 
course  in  commerce  would  be  very  valuable  in  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  as  an  employee,  or  in  building  up  one’s  own  private 
business.  Many  young  men  supplement  their  academic  high 
school  training  with  a  business  course  before  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  real  estate  agent. 

Earnings.-  In  the  smaller  offices  or  in  a  small  private  office, 
workers  would  be  required  to  do  all  phases  of  the  work.  There 
would  be  office  work,  including  clerical  work  on  accounts  and 
trust  accounts.  Agents  would  be  required  to  meet  prospective 
purchasers,  sellers  or  renters.  They  would  show  the  property 
to  the  client,  look  after  property  unuer  lease  and  deal  with 
the  sale,  transfer  and  lease  of  property. 

If  a  young  agent  can  obtain  employment  in  a  larger 
office,  and  shows  the  necessary  ability  he  may  be  promoted  to 
a  position  which  requires  lees  field  and  more  office  work, 
including  supervision  of  assistants.  Outstanding  field  men 
handle  the  larger  deals.  In  this  way,  by  receiving  the 
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larger  commissions,  they  increase  the  amount  of  their  earnings. 
In  larger  firms  there  is  frequently  a  specialization  among  the 
employees.  One  agent  may  specialize  in  moderate  and  low- 
priced  homes,  another  in  expensive  estates;  some  earn  a  com¬ 
fortable  living  by  confining  their  activities  to  leasing  stores 
to  chain- store  companies.  Some  earn  a  reputation  as  reliable 
appraisers;  others  conduct  a  general  agency  without  special¬ 
ization  in  any  line. 

Opportunit ies.-  The  training  obtained  as  a  real  estate  agent 
will  be  very  useful  in  seeking  employment  in  many  other 
business  enterprises.  Men  who  have  had  this  training  have 
frequently  transferred  to  mortgage  and  loan  office,  or  fire 
insurance  companies.  The  chances  of  obtaining  employment  in 
Alberta  are  not  very  good  at  present.  The  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  to  be  found  in  larger  centres  during  boom  times. 
Owners  of  private  firms  frequently  have  very  "lean"  months,  and 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  during  the  current  depression. 
These  men  are  usually  agents  for  various  kinds  of  insurance  in 
order  to  add  to  their  earnings. 

A  person  who  believes  that  he  has  the  necessary  qual¬ 
ifications  and  that  lie  is  capable  of  making  a  living  in  this 
precarious  business,  that  he  can  stana  the  many  hard  knocks 
until  he  is  established,  should  seek  employment  in  a  real 
estate  office  in  order  to  obtain  practical  experience.  Applic¬ 
ation  for  work  should  be  made  to  the  manager  of  a  real  estate 
off i ce . 

The  beginner  must  realize  that  essentially  he  is 
selling  information,  experience  and  judgment.  None  of  these 
can  be  acquired  overnight,  nor  can  they  be  thoroughly  acquired 
except  by  the  man  who  is  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up,  slowly  and  steadily.  An  agent  needs  a  good  memory 
in  order  to  remember  the  characteristics  of  buildings  and 
properties.  He  must  be  able  to  decide  their  value  by  compar¬ 
ison  with  other  properties.  He  must  be  capable  of  expressing 
himself  clearly  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  Confidence  of 
his  client.  A  reputation  can  be  built  up  on  reliability  and 
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fairness;  bat  it  can  be  quickly  ruined  by  a  single  mistake. 

“  Ibe  hours  qt  wo  rk  tend  to  be  rather  irregular, 
especially  for  owners  and  men  working  on  a  commission.  Sal¬ 
aried  employees  have  regular  hours  and  an  annual  vacation 
with  pay.  Changes  in  the  management  of  a  firm  may  result  in 
some  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  staff. 

Agents  are  not  compelled  to  retire  from  work,  nor 
have  they  a  pension  plan.  Sickness,  accident  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  are  matters  of  individual  concern.  Salaries  do  not 
usually  continue  if  an  employee  is  forced,  by  sickness,  to  be 
absent  from  work. 

Stock  Brokers 

There  were  218  men  listed  as  gainfully  employed  in 
the  stock  and  bond  brokerage  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Of  this 
number  101  were  wage- earners,  so  that  about  one- half  of  the 
men  are  employees.  This  is  a  fact  which  one,  who  is  thinking 
of  entering  this  occupation  must  consider. 

Training  and  qualifications.-  Woul d-be- st ock  brokers  are 
advised  to  complete  4  years  of  high  school  education.  Many  of 
the  young  men  now  entering  the  brokerage  business  are  univer¬ 
sity  graduates.  A  good  training  in  economic?,  money,  banking 
and  accounting  are  very  useful  for  this  work.  A  good  math¬ 
ematical  mind  is  necessary  for  brokers.  A  pleasing  person¬ 
ality  and  the  ability  to  meet  and  converse  with  Mr.  Citizen 
are  very  necessary.  Individuals  who  are  of  a  retiring  nature 
or  who  are  inclined  to  be  too  blunt  in  their  speech  and  actions 
should  realize  that  this  occupation  might  offer  some  diff¬ 
iculties  to  their  ultimate  success.  Honesty  and  the  ability 
to  inspire  confidence  in  prospective  customers  are  necessary 
personal  qualifications.  Any  physical  deformities  would  offer 
serious  handicaps  to  a  successful  career  as  a  broker.  The 
main  thing  to  realize  is  that  a  broker  must  be  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  The  best  time  to  enter  the  occupation  would  be  between  h 
the  ages  of  23  and  25  years,  although  some  men  have  enterd 
it  as  early  as  18  and  others  as  late  as  45  years  of  age.  It 
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is  difficult  to  attain  any  marked  success  at  an  early  age 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
young  man  to  inspire  the  necessary  confidence  in  older  bus¬ 
iness  men. 

Training  is  obtain&d  by  finding  employment  in  a 
reputable  brokerage  house.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
manager  of  uhe  firm.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  the  business 
from  the  ground  up.  Many  men,  who  have  had  this  training, 
have  utilized  their  experience  and  knowledge  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  branches  of  finance,  such  as  in  trust  companies, 
banks,  insurance,  companies  and  various  offices  and  commis¬ 
sion  houses. 

Earnings.-  The  young  office  employee  usually  starts  as  an 
office  assistant  at  a  salary  of  from  $50  to  $70  a  month.  A 
great  range  of  salaries  is  to  be  found  among  brokers,  dep.end- 
ing  on  individual  initiative  and  ability.  Some  men  earn  as 
little  as  $600  a  year,  while  others  receive  as  high  as  $5000 
or  $10,000.  The  average  earnings  are  estimated  at  from  $150 
to  $250  a  month.  A  common  practice  is  to  give  the  employee  a 
small  salary  and  a  commission  on  his  sales.  The  rate  of 
commission  depends  on  the  type  of  stock  being  sold.  In  other 
cases  only  a  salary,  or  only  a  commission  may  be  paid.  Bon¬ 
uses  are  frequently  paid  to  outstanding  men. 

Hours  and  opportunities.-  Since  many  employees  are  working  on 
a  commission,  the  working  hours  and  the  length  of  the  working 
day  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time  and  from  one  individu&l 
to  another.  The  usual  office  hours  are  from  9  a.m.  to  3)2  noon 
and  from  1.30  to  5  p.m.  All  employees  are  entitled  to  public 
holidays.  Salaried  men  are  usually  given  an  annual  holiday 
of  from  1  to  2  weeks.  Commission  men  may  take  their  holidays, 
without  pay,  whenever  they  desire. 

This  is  a  fairly  old  but  growing  field  of  enterprise. 
The  greatest  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
centres.  One  man  engaged  in  this  business  has  estimated  that 
20  brokers  are  sufficient  to  serve  a  city  of  50,000  persons; 
another  broker  has  said  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  sur- 
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plus  of  goo d  stock  "brokers.  There  are  a  variety  of  positions 
to  which  one  may  advance  so  that  opportunities  for  advancement 
are  fairly  good  for  the  well  qualifieu  man.  Some  of  the 
"branches  of  the  work  include:  board  marking,  bookkeeping, 
buying  and  selling  stocks,  managing  a  department  and  managing 
a  branch.  Advancement  means  that  the  duties  change  from 
clerical  and  selling  to  admini strat ion.  To  be  successful  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  work  thoroughly.  Advancement  depends 
on  the  individual  and  on  economic  conditions. 

Employees  in  this  branch  of  finance  have  not  any  or¬ 
ganizations  to  regulate  the  number  entering  the  occupation, 
nor  to  uphold  the  rights  of  employees  in  case  of  disputes  with 
employers.  There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age,  nor  is  there 
a  pension  plan  in  which  bc©keT§,  as  a  group,  may  participate. 

The  individual  must  take  care  of  his  own  insurance  through 
the  regular  insurance  companies.  The  firm  may  make  some 
arrangement  to  continue  to  pay  salaries  to  employees  who  are 
forced  to  be  absent  from  work  because  of  sickness. 

Advantages  of  this  type  of  work.-  There  is  ample  room  for 
self- development  in  this  work,  depending  on  individual  desires. 
The  stock  broker  is  constantly  meeting  people  who  have  money 
to  invest  in  enterprises  which  may  be  of  great  value  to  the 
community,  and  in  that  way  he  feels  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  community. 

Since  these  men  must  have  pleasing  personalities  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
public,  they  are  likely  to  have  congenial  fellow- workers. 
Initiative  and  originality  are  qualities  to  be  found  in 
successful  brokers.  Nerves  and  general  health  may  be  affected 
by  the  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  men  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  risks  and  hazards  that  are  to  be  found  in  some 
types  of  employment . 
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Bond  Brokers 

The  academic  qualifications  and  personal  qualities 
found  in  successful  Bond  brokers  are  much  the  same  as  those 
found  in  stock  brokers.  An  attractive,  fairly  aggressive 
personality  is  essential;  industry,  perseverance  and  the 
ability  to  form  accurate  conclusions  are  necessary.  Good 
mathematical  ability  and  a  knowledge  of  psychology  would  be 
very  valuable  assets  for  a  bond  broker. 

Applicants  for  employment  as  office  clerks  should  be 
at  least  18  years  of  age.  Recommendations  as  to  character 
and  education  should  be  included  with  the  application.  Junior 
clerks  begin  'work  at  about  $40  a  month.  Executive  officers 
may  receive  as  high  as  $15,000  a  year,  depending  on  the 
locality  and  the  activity  of  the  market. 

The  bond  broker  receives  his  satisfaction  from  the 
feeling  that  he  is  aiding  citizens  to  make  good  investments 
by  reason  of  his  special  knowledge  of  the  market;  ana  by 
supplying  facilities  for  financing  industry  ana  government. 
Only  a  few  bond  salesmen  are  required  to  do  much  travelling. 

What  has  already  been  said  stock  brokers  might 

well  be  repeated  for  bond  brokers. 

Bank  Employment 

Since  1930  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
number  of  branch  banks  in  both  Canada  and  Alberta.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  there  has  also  been  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  employees,  but  this  information  is  not  available 
from  the  census  reports.  There  were  1,856  men  and  women 
gainfully  employed  in  all  occupations  in  banking,  m  Alberts 
in  1931.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  branch  banks  since  19  31* 
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-  ' TABLE  XL 

NUMBERS  OE  BRANCHES  OE  CHARTERED  BANKS 
IN  CANADA  AND  ALBERTA,  DEC.  31,  1931-1936 


1931 

1932 

1$  33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

No. 

No. 

No. 

NO. 

No  . 

No. 

Canada 

3970 

3772 

36  37 

3527 

3431 

3398 

Alberta 

278 

251 

235 

215 

20  9 

200 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1936,  1937. 

Qualif icat ions  and  training.-  The  qualifications  of  applic¬ 
ants  are  checked  much  more  carefully  now  than  they  formerly 
were.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  discover.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  young  men  are  unsuited  to  the  work  and 
it  "Bias  been  deemed  an  injustice  to  allow  them  to  go  on  with 
the  work,  year  after  year,  with  very  little  prospect  of  being 
successful  and  happy  in  their  work. 

Applications  from  youths  who  are  between  16  and  19 
years  of  age,  who  have  complete  senior  matriculation  and  who 
appear  bright,  intelligent  anu  moderately  aggressive  are  given 
careful  considerat ion.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  boy  over  20 
years  of  age  is  accepted  by  the  ban^.  Tact,  neatness,  accur¬ 
acy,  perseverance,  courtesy,  initiative  and  promptness  in 
attending  to  details  are  characteristics  required  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  banker.  He  must  have  good  judgment,  and  be  neither 
too  servile  nor  too  self-opinionated.  He  must  be  honest, 
reliable,  frank,  willing  to  co-operate  and  emotionally  stable. 
Good  health,  eyesight  and  hearing  are  essential.  Employees 
in  most  banks  are  required  to  pass  a  medical  examination 
before  they  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  pension  sbheme. 

Banks  prefer  to  engage  grade  XII  graduates  who  are 
neat  writers,  and  good  in  arithmetic.  They  must  submit  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  two  prominent  business  men  and  from  the 
local  bank  manager.  Bank  clerks  are  enabled,  and  indeed  are 
encouraged  by  means  of  bonuses,  to  increase  their  knowledge 
along  certain  lines  through  correspondence  courses  which  are 
offered  by  McGill  University.  These  banking  courses  usually 
require  about  4  years  of  study.  They  are  divided  into  two 
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sections,  namely  the  junior  and.  senior  courses,  and  ©over 
practical  "banking,  commercial  and  foreign  exchange,  English 
composition,  economics,  auditing,  accounting  and  foreign 
exchange.  The  fees,  including  the  cost  of  the  books,  are 
paid  by  the  bank. 


Bank  training  is  very  valuable  and  may  be  used  in 


seeking  employment  elsewhere  in  commercial  houses  as  book¬ 
keepers  or  managers  or  in  trust,  mortgage  and  insurance 
companies.  It  is  very  valuable  training  f o r  a  man  who  desires 
to  become  an  accountant.  Many  successful  business  men  received 
their  early  training  in  the  banks. 

Earnings.-  The  following  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
range  of  annual  salaries  to  be  found  among  bank  employees: 


#600 

#800  -  #900 
#800  -  #1000 
#1500  -  #2000 
#1800  -  #10,000 
#6000  -  #10,000 
#10,000  -  #25,000 


Junior 

Ledger  keeper 

Teller 

Accountant 

Manager 

Sup  e  r  i  nt  e  n  den  t 

General  manager 


If  business  conditions  warrant  it,  increases  are  granted  at 
the  rate  of  about  #50  a  year;  exceptionally  good  men  might 
be  given  #100. 


It  takes  years  of  training  before  one  can  be  consid¬ 


ered  an  efficient  banker.  The  length  of  time  depends  on  the 
individual.  It  is  possible,  by  close  application  to  work, 
to  learn  most  of  the  work  fairly  quickly,  but  the  average 
young  man  would  require  at  least  10  years  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work. 

The  work.-  Training  is  started  after  the  applicant  has  entered 
the  services  of  the  institution.  Ke  commences  as  a  junior 
and  learns  about  collections,  cheques,  deposits  and  balancing 
books.  Then  he  learns  to  keep  the  ledger.  Great  care  and 
accuracy  is  necessary  in  this  work.  As  teller  he  learns  to 
sell  drafts,  money  orders  and  foreign  exchange  and  begins  to 
learn  accounting.  The  accountant  should  understand  the 
double  entry  system  of  bookkeeping,  know  how  to  make  all 
statements  required  by  head  office  and  have  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  routine  end  of  banking.  From  15  to  20  years 
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of  service  in  the  batik  are  usually  necessary  before  a  man 
can  expect  to  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager.  The 
manager  is  in  charge  of  the  trust  funds  deposited  by  the 
bank’ s  customers.  Managers  may  be  promoted  to  inspector  and 
then  to  the  office  of  the  superint endent ,  where  credits  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  branch  managers  are  considered. 

Hours.-  Working  conditions  vary  greatly  between  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  cities.  An  officer  in  the  bank  generally  works 
as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  do,  since  each  day’s  work 
must  be  completed  that  day.  The  hours  of  work  are  generally 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily,  but  very  often  the  volume  of 
business  causes  considerable  night  work.  Banks  observe  all 
public  holidays.  Bankers  receive  from  two  to  three  weeks’ 
annual  vacation.  Most  individuals  who  enter  the  bank  are 
expected  to  remain  with  it  for  life,  but,  as  indicated  above, 
some  leave  the  service  to  find  employment  in  other  commercial 
enterp  ri ses. 

Opportunities  of  obtaining  employment  and  advancement 
are  rather  restricted  at  present,  although  one  banker  has 
said  that  the  demand  for  the  proper  material  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  Application  for  work  should  be  addressed  to  the 
local  bank  manager.  The  written  application  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  personal  interview  with  the  manager. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  employment. - 
There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age,  although  managers  usually 
retire  between  60  and  65  years  of  age.  Employees  and  the 
institution  both  contribute  to  the  pension  fund.  Group 
insurance  for  illness  and  accident  are  available  for  employees 
in  most  banks.  Wages  continue  during  an  illness  for  about  a 

month  or  two  and  ,  in  some  cases,  during  the  duration  of  the 
> 

sickness. 

Bankers  are  accorded  high  social  position  in  the 
community.  They  are  sure  of  their  positions  as  long  as  they 
are  doing  their  work,  ajid  they  participate  in  a  pension 
scheme.  The  work  is  largely  repetitive  in  nature,  but  con¬ 
geniality  of  associates  tends  to  relieve  the  work  of  any  mon- 
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otony  that  might  arise.  Only  auditors  and  inspectors  are 
required  to  do  much  travelling.  As  a  rule  bankers  do  not 
take  part  in  politics.  There  are  excellent  opportunities 
for  self- development  within  the  occupation.  There  may  be 
some  ill  effects  on  general  health,  nerves  and  eyes,  but 
there  is  ample  time  in  which  to  take  part  in  active,  outdoor 
sports  to  counteract  the  sedentary  nature  of  the  work  itself. 
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CHAPTER  YIII 


' PROFESSIONAL  SERVI CE 

Professional  occupations  are  desired  by  the  majority  of 
students  in  city,  town,  village  and  rural  schools.  Approximately 
48/o  of  the  815  students  questioned  as  to  what  vocations  they 
would  like  to  enter,  chose  some  branch  of  professional  service. 

In  comparison  with  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  about  6% 
of  the  gainfully  occupied  population  in  Alberta  are  in  the 
professions • 

low  it  must  be  realized  that  most  professions  require 
their  members  to  have  at  least  senior  matriculation  followed 
by  several  years  of  university  training.  This  means  that  any 
student  desiring  to  enter  a  professional  occupation  must  be 
willing  to  spend  several  years  in  intensive  study,  and  he  must 
remain  a  student  all  his  life.  He  must  have  the  ability  to 
master  the  material  necessary  for  success  in  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession,  Then,  too,  considerable  capital  is  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  complete  a  university  course.  Formerly  many 
students  were  able  to  obtain  employment  during  the  summer 
months  and  thus  help  to  finance  their  university  education, 
at  present  such  employment  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the 
majority  of  students  to  obtain.  Engineering  and  agriculture 
students  can  usually  obtain  summer  employment. 

Many  of  the  professions  are  now  overcrowded,  so, 
unless  a  student  is  sure  of  his  ability  he  should  think  care¬ 
fully  before  definitely  deciding  on  a  professional  career,  for 
the  competition  is  likely  to  be  very  keen.  This  is,  of  course, 
more  true  of  some  professions  than  of  others.  The  post-war 
period  has  seen  a  reduction  in  enrollment  in  medicine,  dentist¬ 
ry,  pharmacy,  law  and  theology.  The  increase  in  university 
graduates  has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  Arts  and 
Science  or  related  Faculties.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  50c/o  in  the  annual  number  of  graduates  of  Canadian 
universities  since  1^23.  In  the  following  chapters  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  27  of  the  occupations  that  are  classified, 
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in  the  census  returns,  as  professional  service. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  average  earnings  and 
weeks  of  employment  of  those  wage- earners  in  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  in  1936  who  were  engaged  in  professional  service. 

table  xli 

AVERAGE  EAREIEGS  A:;D  WEEKS  OF  EMlLOYIiEET  OF  WAGE-EAHHEBS 
EEGaGED  IE  PHGFESSIOHaL  SERVICE 


IE  CALGaEY  aED  EDMOETOE  IE  THE 

YEAR  EEDIEG  JUEE  I, 

1936. 

Employees 

average 

Average 

earnings 

yearly  work 

Eo. 

. -1 . 

Weeks 

Male 

Agricultural  professional 

26 

1668 

46.2 

Accountants,  and  auditors 

762 

1635 

47.1 

Journalism 

85 

1530 

47  .4 

Chemists,  assayers,  metallurgists 

78 

,  1440 

46.2 

Civil  engineers,  surveyors 

145 

1835 

42.9 

Clergymen  and  priests 

136 

1490 

49.6 

Designers  arid  draftsmen 

53 

1166 

41.4 

Electrical  engineers 

53 

2000 

48.5 

Lawye  r s ,  no  t ar i e  s 

40 

1925 

51.5 

Mining  engineers 

25 

1605 

35.3 

Musicians,  music  teachers 

97 

500 

27.1 

Opticians 

18 

1830 

52.0 

Phot  ographers 

38 

810 

36.9 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

37 

1710 

41.0 

Dancing  and  physical  training  teachers  19 

1295 

42.2 

Te  ache  rs-  -  scho  ol 

516 

1565 

44.6  ■ 

Female 

Journal ism 

13 

800 

43.5 

Librarians 

40 

1130 

51.0 

Musicians,  music  teachers 

40 

435 

35.0 

Burses — graduate 

438 

718 

38.6 

Photography 

21 

581 

46.8 

Social  welfare 

13 

707 

38.8 

Teache  rs  —  school 

952 

1135 

45.7 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  provinces,  1936. 

Bulletin  #XX YI . 


The  following  table  indicates  the  population  per  certain 
selected  professions  in  Alberta  1911,  1921,  1931.  In  reading 
this  table  remember  that  the  larger  the  population  per  profession¬ 
al  man,  the  fewer  members  are  there  of  that  profession,  notice 
that  the  populat  ion  per  clergyman  has  increased  steadily  since 
1911.  This  means  that  there  are  fewer  men  training  for  the 
ministry,  and  that  the  number  of  clergymen  is  not  growing  as 
quickly  as  the  general  population.  On  the  other  hand  note  the 
decrease  in  the  population  per  teacher,  indicating  that  the 
number  of  teachers  has  grown  much  more  quickly  than  the  general 
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TABLE  XL  1 1 

POPULATION  PER  SELECTED  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 


IN  ALBEBTa  ] 

L911,  1921 , 

1931 

Occupat ion 

Population  per  selected 

profession 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Medicine 

1015 

1074 

1255 

Dentistry 

3570 

3080 

3167 

Nursing 

1045 

543 

375 

L  awy  e  r  s  and  not  ar  ie  s 

1415 

1082 

1340 

Clergymen 

602 

812 

816 

Musicians  and  music  teachers 

17  95 

1575 

1500 

School  teachers 

204 

139 

114 

Engineers 

1110 

761 

920 

Source:  Adapted  from  Canadian  census  reports  1911, 


1921 


and  1931. 


The  Ministry 

Before  considering  the  qualities  and  qualifications 
required  for  success  in  the  ministry  it  would  he  interesting 
to  note  a  few  statistics  about  the  number  of  ministers  and 
clergymen.  Since  1901  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  In  the 
population  per  clergyman.  (See  table  XIII)  another  interest¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  on  the  whole  the  Church  differs  from  the  other 
professions  in  that  the  population  per  professional  is  smaller 
in  rural  than  in  urban  centres.  Finally,  it  appears  that  the' 
supply  of  qualified  clergymen  is  not  being  maintained. 

Qualif icat ions .-  In  this  profession  more  than  in  any  other, 
success  is  predominantly  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
individual.  Very  few  students  who  register  for  theology  fall 
to  complete  the  course.  Of  those  who  do  drop  out,  about  one- 
half  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  Church,  which  arrests  their 
progress  because  they  are  not  suitable  material.  Further, 
fitness  for  the  ministry  must  include  a  very  high  regard  for 
the  spiritual  values  of  life.  There  is  no  profession  which 
will  mahe  greater  demands  on  the  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  resources  of  the  individual  than  will  the  ministry; 
but  neither  is  there  one  which  will  pay  greater  dividends  in 
terms  of  service  to  one 1 s  feliowmen. 

Let  us  now  see  what  type  of  men  are  needed  in  the 

ministry . 

”1.  Men  of  wholesome,  healthy  bodies  and  natural  ability. 

2.  Men  of  education  -  to  whom  the  educated  men  in  the  congre- 
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gat  ions  can  look  with  respect. 

3.  Men  who  have  natural  gifts  as  public  speakers  or  who  have 
trained,  themselves  to  he  good  teachers. 

4.  Men  who  know  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior,  and  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  greatest  need  of  all  men  is  to  have  Christ 
as  their  Savior. 

5.  Men  who  are  noble  in  character,  true  in  speech,  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  unworthy  and  unthankful. 

6.  Men  who  love  their  fellows,  who  love  even  the  unlovable 
for  Christ’s  sake,  whose  sympathies  go  out  to  the  needy, 
the  suffering,  the  weak  and  the  fallen. 

7.  Men  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous¬ 
ness  and  find  in  the  command  of  Jesus  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  their  supreme  ambition  in  life."1 

A.  minister  must  have  a  broad  outlook;  he  must  be  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
condemn  the  evils  in  the  structure  of  society  and  to  present 
an  ethical  pattern  in  accordance  with  which  a  new  society 
could  be  built.  He  ought  to  have  a  word  for  the  world  order 
in  its  distraught  condition. 

T raining.-  Students  who  are  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry 
should  take  the  regular  courses  leading  to  senior  matriculation. 
They  should  include  Latin  among  their  studies,  and  should  pay 
special  attention  to  reading,  English  composition  and  litera¬ 
ture  and  science.  They  should  take  the  science  courses,  not 
so  much  for  the  factual  matter  as  for  an  acquaintance  with  the 
scientific  method  so  that  they  may  have  an  appreciation  for 
the  scientific  spirit. 

After  4  years  of  high  school  education  they  should 
attend  university.  United  Church  ministers  may  be  trained  in 
Edmonton;  others  must  attend  universities  outside  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  They  should  tafce  an  arts  course  before  registering  for 
the  Theological  course.  Such  Arts  courses  as  philosophy, 
psychology,  sociology  and  science  should  be  studied.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Biblical  interpretation,  theology,  church  history, 

1.  From  a  radio  broadcast  given  in  1932  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gandier, 
principal  of  Emmanuel  College,  Ontario. 
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history  and  theory  of  preaching,  philosophy  of  religion,  hymnol- 
ogy  and  elocution  form  the  essential  part  of  the  training  nec¬ 
essary  for  one  who  ?/ould  enter  the  ministry.  This  training  is 
of  great  value  should  the  minister  later  decide  that  he  would 
like  to  do  literary  work  or  become  engaged  in  lecturing  or  church 
organization  work. 

few  small  scholarships  are  offered  to  theological 
students  at  most  colleges.  Young  men  in  training  for  the  min¬ 
istry  may  also  obtain  summer  employment  as  "student  preachers" 
in  rural  areas  of  the  province. 

The  work.-  The  duties  are  manifold.  The  minister  must  preach 
and  teach  and  organize.  He  is  expected  to  pay  pastoral  visits 
and  give  interviews.  He  is  in  charge  of  baptisms,  marriages 
and  funerals.  He  is  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
munity  organizations  and  clubs,  the  board  of  trade,  boy  scouts 
and  other  young  people’s  organizations.  The  more  desirable 
positions  require  men  who  are  capable  of  accepting  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  who  have  executive  ability,  so  that 
advancement  depends  upon  individual  ability  and  initiative. 

Men  with  this  training  may  enter  pastoral  work  or  the  mission¬ 
ary  field.  The  minister  has  no  fixed  hours  for  his  work,  but 
his  day  is  usually  long  and  busy.  Ministers  are  usually  giverf 
an  annual  vacation  of  about  1  month. 

Pension  schemes  are  available  for  ministers.  Insurance 
against  accident,  illness  or  death  are  matters  of  individual 
concern.  Pay  usually  continues  indefinitely  during  an  illness. 

Great  inner  satisfaction  results  from  the  upholding  of 
the  spiritual  life,  and  the  landing  of  a  hand  to  every  good 
work  in  the  community.  The  minister  is,  indeed,  respected  and 
looked  to  for  leadership  by  the  whole  community.  There  are 
excellent  opportunities  for  self-development  within  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  for  the  use  of  one’s  initiative  and  originality. 

While  the  work  does  make  great  demands  on  the  clergymen,  there 
should  be  no  narked  ill  effects  on  the  health  and  nerves  of 


the  minister 
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Salaries  range  from  $800  a  year  for  "beginners  to  $§000 
for  men  in  the  large  city  churches  although  there  are  very  few 
men  receiving  less  than  $1000'.  The  average  yearly  income  in 
Canada  in  1U31  was  $1530.  It  is  estimated  that  a  young  minister 
would  require  1  or  £  years  after  graduation  "before  he  could 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  support  a  home. 

The  United  Church  in  Alberta  this  year  found  that  it 
required  the  services  of  17  more  ministers  than  they  could 
obtain.  JBy  re-arranging  the  districts  it  was  found  possible 
to  give  church  services  to  7  of  these  parishes.  This  meant 
that  the  Church  was  forced  to  close  10  of  its  parishes.  Eow 
an  apology  is  in  order  for  presenting  mercenary  considerations 
In  a  discussion  of  this  profession.  However,  it  is  the.  case 
that  employment  opportunities  depend  mainly  upon  the  ability 
of  churches  to  support  a  trained  ministry.  While  there  is  a 
shortage  of  professionally  trained  men,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
may  be  that  the  church  - ..  are  unable  to  support  a  greater  number 
of  ministers  and  clergymen.  In  choosing  the  ministry,  then, 
a  student  should  be,  and  indeed,  must  be,  motivated  almost  com- 
pletely  by  religious  considerations. 

Te  ach  ing . 

Teaching,  as  a  profession,  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  is  an  occupation  in  which  one  may  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
inner  satisfaction.  Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  likely  to  have 
congenial  associates  and  have  excellent  oppur  cuMit  ies  for 
stimulating  pursuits  in  their  leisure  time.  There  are  ample 
opportunities  for  self-development,  originality  and  initiative, 
so  that  monotony  need  not  characterize  the  work.  The  effect  of 
teaching  on  general  health  may  be  considerable,  depending  upon 
the  emotional  stability  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Qualifications.-  In  order  to  be  successful  the  prospective 
teacher  should  have  a  wide  understanding  of  children,  good 
organizing  ability  and  a  fine  cultural  background.  The  teacher 
needs  to  be  tactful  and  sincere,  with  a  sense  of  fair  play  and 
with  high  ethical  and  mural  principles.  Good  physical  health 
is  a  definite  asset,  while  physical  deformities  and  disabilities 
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and  defects  in  hearing,  eyesight  and  speech  are  handicaps  which 
practically  exclude  an  individual  with  these  defects  from  the 
profession.  A  student  must  have  a  liking  for  children  and  a 
facility  for  explanation .  Without  these  he  should  not  choose 
teaching  for  his  life  work. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  professions. 
as  a  result  the  very  highest  of  qualities  are  demanded  in 
teachers.  The  personality  of  a  teacher  is  often  the  only  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  lasting  influence  of  a  subject  on  a  pupil,  a  few 
of  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  teachers  have  already  been 
indicated.  Further  personal  qualifications  include; 

(1)  .Physical  soundness  and  health.  Teaching  is  a  physical 
strain  and  unless  the  teacher  is  healthy  he  is  apt  to  be  ner¬ 
vous  and  irritable  with  the  students. 

(2)  Good  mental  equipment  and  native  ability  as  a  student. 

(3)  Good  morals,  because  teaching  alone  is  not  enough  to 
develop  sincerity,  loyalty,  honesty  and  truthfulness  in  stu¬ 
dent  s  • 

(4)  Good  personal  appearance. 

(5)  Patience,  sympathy  and  hindness. 

(6)  Good  common  sense  in  order  that  he  may  meet  the  many 
difficulties  that  may  daily  confront  a  teacher. 

(7)  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  valuable  asset  for  any  teacher  to 
possess . 

In  order  to  enter  the  teaching  occupation  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  certificated  by  the  Department  of  Education, 

Alberta.  'Upon  completing  the  required  professional  courses 
at  one  of  the  Formal  schools  or  at  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  the  successful  candidate  is  granted 
an  Interim  certificate  which  may  be  re-issued  as  a  permanent 
certificate  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  certain  further 
requirements. 

Training.-  In  the  future  the  Department  of  Education  will  issue 
3  types  of  certificates,  namely,  the  High  School,  Intermediate 
School  and  junior  School  Teachers’  Certificates. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  High  School  and  Intermediate 
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School  certificates  a  student  must  (l)  complete  senior  matri¬ 
culation,  (2)  obtain  a  certain  university  degree^",  and 
(3)  successfully  complete  1  year  of  professional  training  in 
the  School  of  Education. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Intermediate  and  Junior  School 
certificates  a  student  must  complete  the  normal  entrance 
course  offered  by  high  schools  and  then  attend  one  of  the 
Alberta  normal  schools. 

Besides  this  academic  education,  training  in  music, 
art  and  physical  education  are  very  valuable  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher.  Specialist  certificates  for  teaching 
optional  subjects  may  be  obtained  by  attending  summer  sessions 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  or  the  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art,  Calgary.  It  is  also  possible  to  improve  one’s 
academic  qualifications  by  attending  these  summer  sessions. 

Normal  school  training  requires  a  period  of  36  weeks, 
and  is  offered  at  Calgary,  Edmonton  and  Camrose.  Expenses  for 
this  training  are  approximately  as  follows:  fees,  $100 ;  board, 
$225;  books,  $35;  besides  incidental  expenses  such  as  travel¬ 
ling  and  amusement . 

Information  regarding  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  School 
of  Education  certificate  is  contained  in  the  calendar  of  the 
University  of  Alberta. 

The  normal  schools  and  the  School  of  Education  provide 
facilities  for  actual  practice  teaching  in  various  rooms  in 


1.  In  this  connection  there  are  certain  facts  which  must  be 
carefully  considered.  In  the  first  place  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  an  Honor’s  course  is  superior  to  a  pass  course. 
However,  the  type  of  schools  found  in  Alberta  favors  a 
general  Arts  degree.  A  teacher  with  this  latter  degree  has 
the  advantage  during  the  first  3  or  4  years,  but  he  or  she 
may  be  forced  to  remain  in  the  smaller  school.  While  spec¬ 
ialists  are  at  a  disadvantage  at  first,  they  soon  get  into 
the  larger  schools.  What  is  the  solution  to  this  diffic¬ 
ulty?  Students  would  be  advised  to  take  a  general  arts 
course,  carefully  planned  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dir¬ 
ector  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  then  the  School  of 
Education  training.  Then  he  should  proceed  to  obtain  his 
Master’s  degree,  which  can  be  obtained  by  attending  courses 
offered  at  the  Summer  School  in  Edmonton. 
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city  schools  under  the  supervision  of  well  qualified  teachers. 
Darnings At  the  present  time  the  initial  salary  received  by 
young  teachers  is  approximately  .  600  a  year.  Salaries  range 
from  v500  to  Vi  4000  per  school  year  of  200  teaching  days.  The 
salary  depends  upon  the  type  of  school  in  which  one  is  teaching 
and  upon  one's  certificate.  The  average  annual  salary  in  Aural 
Schools  in  alberta  in  the  year  19o5-56  was  ,730.74.  There 
were  3,727  Aural  School  teachers  that  year.  The  average 
salary  for  6,001  teachers  was  (928.41.  ( Be  port  of  Dept,  of 

Education,  iSLberta,  1936) 

The  number  of  Canadian  teachers  being  certificated 
annually  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1924.  In  1924,  8,112 
new  teachers  were  given  certificates.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  normal  school  graduates  accounts  for  all  of  this 
decline,  for  the  number  of  university  trained  teachers  has 
increased  each  year,  in  the  last  4  years  male  teachers  have 
increased  by  about  3,500,  while  the  number  of  female  teachers 
has  decreased  by  about  800.  It  is  estimated  that  too  many 
teachers  are  still  being  certificated  each  year.  (Educational 
Bulletin  ITo .  2,  Supply  and  Bernard  in  the  Professions  in  Canada.) 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  salary  schedules  in 

effect  for  teachers  In  ,JLberta.  The  alberta  Teachers’ 

\ 

association  has  had  a  great  Influence  on  teachers'  salaries. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  made  provisions  to  aid  the 
teacher  in  collecting  his  salary.  The  advanced  positions  in 
educational  work  are  more  administrative  and  specialized  in 
nature.  Advancement  depends  upon  ability  and  the  amount  of 
specialist  training  one  has  had.  At  the  present  time  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  over  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

The  greatest  need  for  specialists  has,  in  the  oast, 
been  found  in  the  higher  grades.  However  it  is  now  considered 
advisable  to  put  the  best  high  school  teachers  in  the  lower 
high  school  grades,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  foundations 
that  a  pupil  receives  are  a  matter  of  major  importance  for 
his  ultimate  success.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  only 
well  qualified  teachers  can  handle  such  subjects  as  general 
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science ,  general  mathematics  and  the  social  sciences.  Special¬ 
ist  training  is  of  great  importance  in  almost  any  'branch  of 

education . 

Hours.-  The  teacher  is  on  duty  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  and 
from  1.30  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  for  5  days  a  week.  Besides  the 
regular  work  in  the  classroom  the  teacher  must  also  spend  some 
time  preparing  next  day's  lessons,  marking  exercises,  preparing 
and  marking  tests  and  examinations*  giving  extra  help  to  those 
pupils  in  need  of  it,  as  well  as  carrying  on  such  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  as  sports,  dramatics,  glee  clubs  and 
various  other  organizations  which  are  in  charge  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  is  also  expected  to  take  an  active  lead  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community. 

The  annual  holidays  extend  over  a  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8  weeks:  but  a  teacher  should  take  refresher  courses 
and  courses  giving  certificates  in  certain  optional  subjects 
during  the  summer  months.  Such  courses  should  be  taken  possibly 
every  three  or  four  years. 

Other  features.-  The  number  entering  the  profession  can  be 

% 

regulated  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Security  of  tenure 
has  long  been  an  important  question  for  teachers.  Recently 
the  Board  of  Reference  was  reorganized  to  arbitrate  on  the 
dismissals  of  teachers.  The  xHLberta  Teachers'  association 
has  often  acted  to  uphold  the  rights  of  teachers  who  have 
found  themselves  in  difficulties  with  their  school  boards. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  teachers, 
nor  is  a  pension  plan  available  for  them  as  members  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  A.T.a.  is  at  present  making  a 
survey  of  the  possibilities  of  introducing  such  a  plan. 

Group  insurance  is  not  available  for  teachers.  Some  lx  •  r  »  jx  . 
locals  have  special  arrangements  with  their  local  doctors 
and  hospitals  which  give  them  certain  medical  and  hospital 
privileges  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  School  boards  pay 
teachers'  salaries  for  a  period  of  20  days  per  year  in  case 
a  teacher  is  forced  by  sickness  to  be  absent  from  school. 
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What  are  the  advantages  of  "belonging  to  this  pro¬ 
fession?  The  teacher  is  guaranteed  a  moderate  salary,  rather 
short  working  hours  and  long  holidays.  He  is  allowed  20  days' 
sick  leave  each  year.  He  receives,  or  should  receive,  great 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  from  rendering  a  social  service  to 
the  future  members  of  society. 

What  are  the  disadvantages?  The  work  is  of  a  seden¬ 
tary  nature  and  may  cause  severe  nervous  strain.  It  may  be¬ 
come  monotonous,  but  should  not  for  the  successful  teachers. 
Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  thankless  job;. the  teacher  is 
frequently  subject  to  much  criticism.  Finally  It  is  very 
difficult  to  amass  even  a  moderate  fortune. 

Interpreters. 

.an  interpreter  must  have  an.  interest  in  persons  rather 
than  in  things.  He  must  be  a  ready  talker,  quick-witted,  and 
able  to  express  himself  clearly  and  quickly.  A  taciturn  in¬ 
dividual  would  not  likely  make  a  success  of  this  occupation. 

The  majority  of  interpreters  are  mature  individuals  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age.  Such  men  must  have  linguistic  ability 
in  at  least  two  foreign  languages,  excellent  mastery  of  the 
English  language  and  some  court  experience.  Interpreters  would 
be  well  qualified  to  find  employment  as  translators  for  pub¬ 
lishing  houses,  with  export  and  import  forms,  in  language 
schools  and  as  free-lance  writers. 

A  student  who  is  thinking  of  becoming  an  interpreter 
should  finish  four  years  of  high  school,  emphasizing  languages, 
and  then  take  university  work,  specializing  again  in  languages. 

There-  are  about  six  salaried  interpreters  in  Alberta. 
.Parliamentary  interpreters  are  well  paid.  The  number  of  court 
renorters  required  is  tending  to  decrease  rather  than  increase. 
The  more  capable  and.  experienced  men  are  more  apt  to  obtain 
steady  employment  because  they  are  more  capable  of  dealing  with, 
the  many  and  varied  situations  with  which  they  may  be  confronted. 

Application  for  employment  should  be  sent  to  the  Civil 
Service,  consular  service  or  trade  commissioner.  Employees  of 
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the  Civil  Service  are  retired  at  about  65  years  of  age  with 
a  pension,  interpreters  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  being  able  to  read  books  in  the  original  language,  and 
from  feeling  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 

certain  businesses. 

The  Work  is  not  usually  considered  monotonous.  While 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  duties,  still  initiative  and  origin¬ 
ality  are  not  so  important  as  quickness  of  mind.  There  are 
excellent  opportunities  for  self- development  by  increasing  oners 
knowledge  of  languages,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  by  reading 
original  publications. 

Mus  i  c  i  an  s  an  d  mus  i  c  'i'e  ach  er s  . 

line  Canadian  universities  offer  courses  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  music  degree.  Only  a  few  dozen  such  degrees 
have  been  awarded  since  19 BO.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
musicians  has  been  continuous  since  1921.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  male  musicians.  jomen  form  the  majority  in  the 
teaching  occupation. 

Opportunities .-  Music  is  a  profession  which  demands  students 
of  the  highest  ability  and,  except  for  a  few  of  these,  there 
are  very  limited  opportunities,  however,  there  are  excellent 
opportunities  in  music  as  a  hobby  and  for  purposes  of  apprec¬ 
iation.  uf  the  many  children  who  are  forced  to  take  music 
lessons  very  few  will  ever  attain  the  degree  of  skill  that  is 
required  of  concert  performers.  Tor  the  great  majority  of 
these  children,  music  will  remain  a  minor  accomplishment; 
they  may  be  able  to  supplement  their  Incomes  from  their 
regular  occupations  by  singing  in  church  choirs,  playing  in 
orchestras  or  teaching*  Music  offers  a  full-iime  occupation 
for  only  a  very  limited  number  of  people.  Students  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  that  music  is  a  field  in  which  hard  work  and 
poor  pay  are  apt  to  be  the  rewards.  Love  of  the  beautiful  and 
an  urge  to  express  that  love,  are  not  indicative  of  ability 
nor  assurance  of  success.  On  the  other  hand,  success  is 
possible  only  if  the  love  of  music  does  envelop  one’s  whole 
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mind,  if  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  a  strong  musical  sense, 
and  that  he  has  the  capacity  for  the  hard  work  and  study  that 
will  he  necessary  before  he  can  attain  even  moderate  success. 

Where  does  the  modern  musician  find  employment?  In 
a  general  way  musicians  may  he  classified  in  three  major 
groups:  instrumentalists,  vocalists  and  teachers  of  music. 
Soloists  are  required  for  piano,  violin,  cello,  organ  and 
voice.  Musicians  are  required  for  such  positions  as  church 
choir  directors,  organists,  accompanists  for  soloists,  pro¬ 
fessors  at  conservatories  or  musical  colleges,  musical  journals, 
conductors  of  orchestras  or  choral  societies.  The  field  of 
composition  has  the  most  to  offer  in  the  form,  of  self-expression 
hut  it  is  even  less  promising  in  its  financial  rewards,  fin¬ 
ally,  in  the  teaching,  profession,  musicians  may  have  their  own 
private  studios  or  they  may  he  employed  hy  some  well  established 
school  of  music.  Organists  and  choir  directors  frequently  build 
up  a  teaching  connection  from  the  congregation  of  the  church, 
thereby  adding  to  a  salary,  which,  except  in  the  very  largest, 
churches,  rarely  supplies  enough  money  for  even  a  normal 
livelihood. 

Since  the  talking  pictures  have  become  well  established 
the  demand  for  instrumentalists  has  decreased  to  a  minimum, 
although  there  are  still  a  few  vaudeville  houses  which  require 
orchestras,  and  certain  restaurants  vfhioh  employ  a  string 
ensemble.  The  radio  creates  a  certain  demand  for  instrument¬ 
alists,  but  as  indicated  above,  recent  developments  have 
localized  this  demand.  There  is  also  a  moderate  demand  for 
players  for  symphony  orchestras.  However,  only  in  the  United 
States  has  this  latter  been  developed  to  the  extent  that  mem¬ 
bers  can  be  paid  a  full-time  living  wage.  In  Canada,  band  and 
orchestral  work  is  largely  a  "side-line . 11 

Earnings .-  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  much  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  earnings  of  musicians.  A  few  very  great  stars 
are  highly  paid--but  these  are  very  few  in  number.  The  great 
majority  of  musicians  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  a  living 
throu{  h  full  time  engagement  .in  the  profession.  Some  church 
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organists  might  receive  from  (  1500  to  .£2000  a  year,  hut  there 
are  many  who  receive  much  less.  Church  soloists  in  the  larger 
cities  might  he  paid  $500  a  year.  Soloists  for  local  concerts 
might  receive  anywhere  from  $5  to  ;£50  per  night.  Instrumental 
musicians,  who  are  members  of  the  Musicians'  Union,  are  paid  a 
fixed  fee.  A  great  range  in  salaries,  from  very  little  to 
$5000  a  year  is  to  he  found  among  music  teachers. 

'Talking  pictures  and  radio  have  to  a  great  extent  local¬ 
ized  the  work  of  the  musicians.  Transcriptions  are  made  in  such 
large  centres  as  Hew  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  and  are 
leased  to  various  radio  stations,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  local  musicians.  In  some  cases  the  general  public  is  en¬ 
abled  to  hear  a  better  class  of  music,  and  in  some  cases  worse, 
hut  on  the  whole  it  does  not  encourage  our  own  local  talent, 
and  deprives  local  musicians  of  a  livelihood. 

Training.-  a  musician  can  not  he  too  well  educated.  A  student 
who  has  definitely  decided  that  music  is  to  he  his  career 
should  complete  a  university  course  leading  to  the  B.  a.  degree 
before  taking  the  Bachelor  of  Music  course,  if  he  finds  that 
this  latter  training  is  necessary  for  the  branch  of  the  music 
profession  that  he  desires  to  enter.  Those  who  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  talent  and  show  great  promise  should  then  have  at  least 
one  year  of  study  in  Europe. 

Music,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  the  stage  and 
the  art  of  literature,  is  at  present  the  most  popular  and 

i 

effective  form  of  self-expression.  In  some  branches  it  has 
become  so  popular  that  commercialization  has  definitely  lowered 
the  standard.  True,  music  is  one  of  the  finest  methods  of 
character  development  that  man  has  developed.  The  musician 
is  dealing  almost  entirely  with  the  artistic  side  of  life. 

Music  brings  joy,  happiness,  relaxation,  a  sense  of  the  finer 
values  of  life  and  a  stronger  belief  in  the  ultimate  goodness 
of  mankind.  Stop  for  a  moment  and  imagine  a  world  without  music 
of  any  kind  and  you  will  discover  how  much  we  are  in  daily  debt 
to  this  great  branch  of  art. 
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Only  exceptionally  talented  musicians  become  artists 
or  concert  performers.  These  latter  must  be  mentally  and 
physically  able  to  endure  the  strenuous  work  required  of  great 
artists.  Most  musicians  have  passed  their  period  of  greatest 
ability  by  the  time  they  are  45  or  50  years  of  age.  Young 
musicians  are  preferred.  Besides  these  facts  you  should  also 
note  that  musicians  have  very  poor  security  of  tenure  and  that 
employment  is  seasonal  and  subject  to  fads. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan  offers  a  course  in  music, 
the  details  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Registrar 
of  that  university  for  a  copy  of  the  calendar. 

Conclusion.-  In  conclusion  let  us  note  three  features  of  music 
and  musicians: 

(1)  Only  a  very  few  people  can  hope  to  make  a  success  of  the 
profession. 

(2)  a  certain  number  of  people  have  the  talent  to  attain  to 
such  a  degree  of  skill  that  they  may  supplement  their 
regular  earnings  by  part-time  employment  in  some  branch 
of  the  profession. 

(3)  Most  people  car  not  attain  the  skill  needed  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  either  field  as  outlined  in  (1)  and  (.2),  but 
many  can  become  skilful  enough  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  this  form  of  self-expression.  Students, 
then,  are  recommended  to  obtain  as  much  musical  education 
as  possible,  if  only  for  this  latter  reason--for  the 
pleasure  of  self-expression,  quite  apart  from  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  monetary  return. 

Physical  Instruction 

There  were  2i  men  and  18  women  classified  as  gainfully 
employed  in  physical  instruction  in  alberta  in  Ifol. 
Qualifications.-  Physical  Instructors  should  have  at  least 
three  years'  of  high  school  education,  ihey  mus  t  have  a  ^ene  _  — 
al  knowledge  of  all  physical  activities  and  games,  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  physiology,  hygiene  and  anabomy.  They  must  ha've  a 
good  physique  and  appearance,  and  a  definite  liking  fox  (Child¬ 
ren  and  this  kind  of  work.  They  mus  b  be  capable  of  looming  a 
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decision  quickly  and  accurately.  They  must  have  the  ability 
uO  demonstrate  the  work,  discipline  the  class,  make  the  work 
interesting,  and  have  all  members  of  the  group  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work. 

Lost  instructors  enter  the  occupation  before  they  are 
30  years  of  age.  Physical  instructors  for  schools  in  Alberta 
will  soon  be  required  to  hold  one  of  the  following  certificates 
for  physical  instruction*.  (a)  elementary  school  certificate, 

(b)  intermediate  school  certificate  or  (c)  senior  high  school 
certificate . 

Training.-  Training  may  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  following 

ways : 

(1)  Take  normal  school  and  two  summer  school  sessions  in 
physical  training  as  offered  at  Edmonton,  at  present 
this  qualifies  one  as  a  physical  instructor  in  alberta 

schools . 

(2)  Advanced  courses  are  offered  by  McGill  University. 

(3)  Courses  may  be  t alien  in  mnerican  colleges  such  as  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

(4)  normal  school  instructor's  courses  are  offered  at  Aider- 
shot,  England. 

McGill  university  offers  a  four  year  course.  The 
courses  taken  include  physiology,  anatomy,  hygiene,  first  aid, 
apparatus,  work,  club  swinging,  wands,  folk-dancing  and  games. 

In  McGill  university  for  the  past  two  years  only  four  or  five 
students  have  taken  the  full  time  physical  education  course. 

This  condition  has  been  brought  about,  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  are  already  qualified  have  been  unable  to  secure 
pos it  ions • 

Qpportunit  ies.-  as  yet  there  are  very  few  full-time  jobs  in 
this  province,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  accurate 
information  as  to  salaries.  Earnings  probably  average  from 
pi 000  to  -,,1500  a  year  for  experienced  instructors,  who  can  also 
act  as  supervisors  and  organizers  of  athletics.  Most  of  the 
physical  training  teachers  in  schools  are  doing  only  part-time 
work  in  physical  instruction  and  so  are  classified  as  school 
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teachers  in  the  census."" 

At  present  there  are  very  few  openings  in  this  field 
in  Western  Canada,  "but  it  is  expected  that  the  recent  growth 
of  the  intermediate  school  movement  will  increase  the  demand 
for  qualified  physical  instructors. 

An  instructor  is  required  to  teach  and  supervise  all 
■branches  of  physical  training.  He  organizes  and  supervises 
football,  baske thall ,  baseball  and  hockey  leagues,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  organization  of  athletic  meets. 

In  schools  the  hours  are  fairly  regular,  but  in  most 
other  branches  as  in  Y.M.G.^.,  Y.W.C.a.,  gymnastic  clubs  or 
athletic  clubs  the  hours  are  long  and  irregular. 

Qthe  r:fhatures .-  If  the  instructor  is  interested  in  children, 
the  general  health  of  the  community,  physical  activities,  and 
sports’  problems,  he  can  obtain  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
from  seeing  his  classes  progress.  The  work  is  very  important 
in  that  It  is  the  means-  of  developing  good  posture  and  health 
habits  in  children  and  adults,  and -by  keeping  them  fit,  trains 
them  for  exercising  originality  and  initiative.  On  the  whole 
the  effect  of  the  work  on  the  health  and  nerves  is  good,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  trying  on  the  nerves.  Hoy/ ever ,  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  general  physique  of  the  individual 
and  whether  he  takes  care  to  make  good  use  of  the  members  of 
the  class  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Further  information  might  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Marjorie  Davidson, 

Y.W.C.A. , 

Mont  re  a!  • 


Librarian. 

Importance  of  the  work.-  Mr.  C.  H.  Sanderson,  B.  3c.,  Deputy 
Chief  Librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Libraries,  in  a  radio 
address  arranged  by  the  Vocational  Department  of  the  Western 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  has  given  us  the  following 

1.  See  the  section  dealing  with  Teachers,  page!61 . 
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statement  relative  to  the  importance  of  libraries*  " - they 

make  available  up-to-date  knowledge  on  things  we  want  to  know; 
our  trades,  our  professions  and  the  topics  in  ¥/hich  we  are  in¬ 
terested.  On  another  side  they  enable  us  to  keep  in  touch  with 
other  people's  ideas:  they  enable  us  to  learn  to  think;  to 
think  straight;  to  think  honestly;  to  think  for  ourselves, 
and  on  yet  another  side  they  give  us  contact  with  art  and  help 
to  keep  alive  and  develop  the  finer  side  of  our  appreciation, 
because  a  fine  book  is  just  as  much  the  creation  of  an  artist 
as  is  a  fine  picture  or  a  fine  musical  composition."  Men  and 
women  who  have  become  established  in  a  profession  do  not  stop 
learning — they  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  libraries 
make  this  possible.  Many  large  commercial  enterprises  main¬ 
tain  libraries  for  their  own  specialists  and  staff.  Most  of 
Us  cannot  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  we  would  like  and  we 
certainly  can't  buy  all  the  books  we  would  like  to  read,  so  we 
must  borrow  from  the  library.  A  librarian,  then,  is  engaged 
in  an  educational  work  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  c ommun i t y . 

The  work.-  In  smaller  libraries  the  librarian  is  often  required 
to  handle  all  branches  of  the  work,  but  larger  libraries  are 
departmentalized.  There  may  be  a  reference  division,  a  circu¬ 
latory  division,  a  division  for  boys  and  girls,  a  cataloguing, 
registration  and  order  departments,  each  with  its  own  officers 
and  staff. 

This  is  predominantly  a  single  woman's  profession, 
except,  that  many  libraries  have  men  in  the  most  responsible 


posit  ions. 

Tables  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  libraries 
in  Canada  and  Alberta.  In  order  to  compare  Alberta  with 
Canada  as  a  whole  you  should  remember  that  the  population  of 
Canada  is  approximately  14  times  that  of  alberta. 


TABLE  XL  II I 


LIBRARY  STATISTICS  FOR  GANADa  ,h'D  ALBERT  a  IN  1035 


table,  xliv 

STATISTICS  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARIANS  IN  AlBERTa  AND  CANADA 

1935. 


Number  of 

L ib  rarie s 
w  ith 
salaried 
staff 

Number  of 
Libraries 
with  any 
trained 
staff 

Number  of 

Librarians 

and 

Assistants 

Number  of 

Librarians 
with  library 
School 
Training 

albert  a 

15 

4 

55 

7 

Canada 

27  5 

72 

967 

374 

Source;  Supply  and  Demand  in  the  profession,  Educational 
Bulletin  #2,  1931,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  work  of  the  librarian  is  very  exacting,  requiring 


hard  indoor  work  under  artifical  light  and  long  hours  on  one’s 
feet.  The  successful  1  it r arias  must  have  an  engaging  person¬ 
ality  and  must  he  adaptable,  courteous,  tactful  and  have  the 
ability  to  work  on  friendly  terms  with  her  as  so  ciates.  Good, 
eye-sight,  health  and  general  appearance  are  very  necessary  for 
success  as  a  librarian.  Nervousness  or  any  marked  physical 
deformity  would  be  serious  handicaps  in  an  already  exacting 
profession.  Most  librarians  enter  the  profession  soon  after 
they  become  18  years  of  age. 

Training .-  To  be  a  successful  librarian  a  student  should  com¬ 
plete  senior  matriculation.  More  and  more  libraries  are  also 
demanding  university  graduates  who  have  taken  courses  at  a 
Library  School.  In  fact  it  is  only  these  latter' people  who 
should  be  called  librarians  in  a  professional  sense.  McGill 
and  Toronto  universities  have  offered  full  time  library  train¬ 
ing  for  librarians  since  1928.  Approximately  50  or  60  young 


women  graduate,  from  these  two  library  schools  annually,  ap¬ 
plicants  for  this  training  must  be  university  graduates. 

The  braining  thus  obtained  may  be  utilized  in  obtain¬ 
ing  positions  as  book  salesmen,  in  book  departments  of  large 
stores,  in  technical  libraries  of  industrial  concerns  or  with 
publishing  houses  and  newspapers.  These  trained  librarians 
are  also  found  in  Universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
in  Government  Departments,  technical  societies  and  secondary 
schools.  The  trend  in  larger  secondary  schools  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  toward  employment  of  librarians  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  may  become  one  of  the  chief  openings  for 
trained  library  personnel. 

Barn  ings .-  Librarians  may  receive  i  60  a  month  when  they  start 
work.  Salaries  range  from  , .720  a  year  to  §2400,  while  those 
individuals  who  are  in  the  more  responsible  positions  in  larger 
libraries  may  receive  as  high  as  §6000  a  year,  as  a  rule  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  collecting  salaries. 

In  alberta  there  are  not  many  opportunities  at  present. 
It  is  doubtful  if  as  many  as  six  library  positions  are  filled 
each  year,  and  there  are  more  people  desiring  library  work 
than  can  be  engaged,  so  that  the  more  highly  trained  people 
are  more  likely  to  obtain  positions. 

Other  features.-  as  a  rule  librarians  work  about  8  hours  a 
day  for  6  days  a  week.  Public  holidays  are  nearly  always  ob¬ 
served  and  from  2  to  4  weeks  with  pay  is  the  usual  annual 
holiday.  Eesides  the  regular  work  in  the  library,  the  lib¬ 
rarian  is  frequently  required  to  speak. in  public,  to  give  book 
reviews  and  radio  broadcasts.  Advancement  in  this  profession 
means  more  responsibility  and  less  contact  with  the  public. 

The  work  is  freed  from  monotony  by  reason  of  the  varying  public 
demands . 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age,  nor  any  general 
pension  clan  for  librarians,  host  librarians  can  take  out 
group  insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and  deatn.  All 
librarians  in  Calgary  are  protected  by  the  Library  Board 
against  accidents  in  the  library. 
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Library  work  is  now  regarded  as  a  profession,  with  a 
consequent  increase  in  social  recognition.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  inner  satisfaction  arising  from  the  work  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  librarian  feels  that  she  has  served  the 
public  in  an  educational  way,  by  aiding  certain  individuals 
to  increase  their  business  and  technical  efficiency  and  by  being 
an  important  factor  in  adult  education,  hue  to  her  close 
association  with  books,  both  new  and  old,  the  librarian  has 
excellent  opportunities  to  cultivate  her  interests  and  for 
self-development  within  her  chosen  profession. 

The  legal  Profession. 

To  succeed  in  this  profession  one  must  have  a  liking 
for  the  work,  otherwise  it  becomes  drudgery.  He  must  be  a 
student  at  all  times.  He  must  work  diligently  in  order  to 
build  up  a  broad  background  of  knowledge.  He  must  develop  such 
a  character  as  will  make  him  worthy  of  respect  and  trust. 

This  is  essentially  a  profession  for  thinkers,  not  for  dream¬ 
ers.  From  this  short  survey  it  is  clear  that  three  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  absolutely  necessary  for  success  in  lav/. 
j^ual if icat ions .-  a  lawyer  must  be  willing  to  apply  himself 
diligently  for  years  and  years,  often  with  very  disappointing 
results,  before  he  begins  to  reap  the  rewards  which  he  de¬ 
serves.  Moderate  ability,  accompanied  by  the  will  to  succeed, 
will  usually  bring  success.  Heading  should  be  a  hobby  in 
order  that  a  broad  knowledge  of  men  and  their  affairs  may  be 
acquired,  uratory  or  eloquence  are  not  essential  to  success 
in  law,  for  the  majority  of  lawyers  never  go  to  court,  and 
their  success  comes  with  their  ability  to  think  clearly  ancL 
advise  wisely,  mq  upright,  honorable  character  is  essential 
to  permanent  success,  because  the  lawyer  carries  with  him  the 
secrets  of  his  clients,  their  investments  and  their  family 
problems.  The  client  respects  him  for  his  honesty  and  trust¬ 
worthiness,  as  much  as,  or  indeed  more  than,  his  brilliance 
and  ability.  This  confidence  is  the  foundation  for  success, 
.-raining.-  Hould-be- lawyers  must  complete  senior  mat r  iculat  ion 


before  going  on  to  university  .  They  may  enter  the  Faculty  of 
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Law  by  one  of  two  methods: 

(1)  They  may  obtain  a  B.A.  degree  or  its  equivalent 
before  talcing  professional  training.  This  would 
require  the  student  to  spend  6  years  in  study  at  the 
university  of  alberta. 

(2)  They  may  take  a  combined  course  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  B.xj.,  ,  LL.B.  This  training  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  five  years. 

lifter  completing  the  training  the  graduate  is  required 
to  spend  one  year  in  a  law  office  under  articles.  Before  an 
individual  can  be  articled  he  must  present  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  recommendations,  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  is  required 
to  write  an  examination.  if  he  is  successful,  he  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar. by  being  proposed  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  by  a  practising  lawyer.  He  must  be  23  years  of  age  be¬ 
fore  he  car  be  admitted.  These  are  the  only  methods  by  which 
an  individual  may  now  become  a  lawyer.  The  training  thus 
obtained  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  securing  em¬ 
ployment  in  banking  institutions,  in  the  civil  service,  and 
in  trust,  insurance  and  loan  companies,  nil  great  corporations 
require  the  services  of  legally  trained  men. 

Turnings .-  The  young  lawyer,  during  his  period  of  articling, 
may  be  paid  \  10  to  -15  a  week.  In  one's  own  office,  earnings 
depend  upon  individual  ability  and  initiative. 

The  salaries  or  wage-earners  vary  from  v100  to  500 
per  month,  salaries  are  affected  by  the  "Tarrif  of  fees  and 
disbursements”  enforced  by  the  Legal  r'rofession  Act  and  the 
Lav/  Society.  There  are  many  social  demands  upon  men  in  this 
profession,  e.g.,  from  church,  relief,  and  service  clubs. 

This  means  that  the  lawyer  is  expected  to  take  his  place  as 
an  active  member  of  the  community. 

members  of  the  legal  profession  may  be  required  to 
draw  up  legal  document,  investigate  the  facts  of  a  case  in 
order 'to  advise  a  client,  or  plead  a  client's  case  in  court. 

A' lawyer  may  become  a  partner  of  a  law  firm,  an  employee  in 
law  offices  or  in  trust  and  insurance  companies,  or  he  may 
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establish  an  office  of  his  own.  In  this  latter  case  he  must 
have  a  good  "business  knowTe dge ,  so  that  he  may  conduct  his 
"business  in  an  efficient  manner.  At  present  the  supply  of 
lav/yers  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  demand.  Specialists  in 
civil,  criminal,  estate  or  company  law  are  needed  only  in 
the  larger  cities.  Opportunities  are  greatest  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  districts  of  the  east,  and  are  very  limited 
in  xilterta.  Success  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  ability. 
Other  features.-  Employees  have  fairly  regular  hours  "but  the 
individual  practitioner  or  member  of  a  firm  may  be  required 
to  work  at  any  time  and  for  long  hours.  Employees  observe 
public  holidays  and  are  given  two"  weeks1  annual  holiday  with 
pay. 

The  Professional  Society  does  not  attempt  to  prevent 
overcrowding  nor  to  uphold  the  rights  of  an  employee  in  case  of 
a  dispute  with  the  employer.  There  is  no  compulsory  retiring 
age  for  members  of  this  profession,  nor  any  pension  scheme. 
Employees1  salaries  usually  continue  during  illness  for  an 
unspecified  period  of  time. 

Satisfaction  in  the  work  arises  from  the  feeling  that 
one  is  performing  a  duty  to  society  by  settling  disputes, 
directing  business  organizations  in  an  efficient  manner,  and 
giving  service  to  court,  crown  and  client.  A  lawyer  may,  then, 
be  termed  a  social  engineer.  In  general,  members  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  are  highly  regarded  by  society. 

Members  of  the  legal  profession  can  expect  to  have  con¬ 
genial  associations  with  brilliant  and  cultured  minds.  The 
country  practitioner  is  frequently  required  to  do  considerable 
travelling,  but  such  is  not  the  case  for  lawyers  in  urban  centres, 
lawyers  enjoy  complete  freedom  in  their  social,  poliu  icel  and 
religious  activities,  a  Judgeship  deprives  a  lawyer  of  his 
political  privileges.  The  work  may  be  found  to  be  hard  on  the 
health  and  nerves  because  of  its  indoor  nature  and  consequent 
lack  of  sufficient  exercise. 

What  of  the  future?  Hew  fields  seem  to  be  continually 
developing,  as  for  instance  the  need  fo r  admin ist rat ive  boards 
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for  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  Debt  Adjustment  act. 
In  the  near  future,  State  Ivledicine  act,  pension  acts,  etc.,  may 
require  the  services  of  lawyers.  In  this  respect  the  legal 
profession  seems  to  he  an  enlarging  field. 

Household  Economics  Vocations 
In  a  broad  way  preparation  for  these  vocations  includes 
a  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economics  and  art,  and  a 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  each  other 
and  to  society.  Training  in  home  economics  offers  a  very  wide 
range  of  occupational  opportunities.  The  field  of  opportun¬ 
ities  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years  because  of 
the  recent  changes  in  relationships  between  home  and  community. 
The  vocations  are  built  up  around  activities  in  which  women 
are  particularly  interested.  Specialists  who  have  had  this 
training  are  needed  in  hospitals,  by  magazines,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  food  supplies.  Many  of  these  openings  are  unrecog¬ 
nized  because  they  are-*  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scenes.  We 
propose  to  outline  some  of  the  vocational  opportunities  that 
are  open  to  girls  with  training  in  home  economics  and  to  deal 
in  detail  with  two  of  these  branches. 

Opportunities .-  Home  economic  students  may  specialize  In 
foods,  in  clothing  and  textiles,  economic  problems  of  the 
family,  social  and  economic  functions  of  the  family,  child 
training  and  psychology,  and  laboratory  work  in  hospitals. 

On  the  food  side  there  are  the  following  divisions; 

(1)  Teaching  in  university,  agriculture  colleges,  public 
and  high  schools. 

(2)  Research  work  in  chemical  laboratories  or  commercial 
organ iz at ions . 

(3)  Dietetics  in  hospitals,  hotels,  cafeterias,  clubs,  camps, 
or  industrial  firms.. 

(4)  ITutrit ion--carried  on  In  conjunction  with  settlement 
centres,  public  health  departments  and  Red  Gross. 

(5)  Commercial 'work  -  food  work  in  stores  and  restaurants. 

(6)  Assistant  housekeeper  in  a  private  home. 
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(7)  Bus  in ess-- demonstrator ,  saleslady  or  counsellor. 

(8)  Journalism- -Magazines,  news papers  and  advertising. 

(9)  Commercial  work- -radio ,  lighting,  demonstrating. 

(10)  In  social  service  work. 

(11)  Extension  work. 

Occupations  for  clothing  and  textile  specialists  in¬ 
clude  : 

(1)  Teaching. 

(2)  Sales-person  in  retail  clothing  store, 

(3)  Shopping  service.  (See  Personal  Shopper,  page  135. ) 

(4)  Research  on  textiles. 

(5)  Fabric  and  clothes  designing. 

( 6 )  Ext en s ion  wo  rk . 

Training .-  Teaching  household  economics,  oiiy  person  desirous 
of  teaching  household  economics  must  obtain  senior  matriculation, 
then  complete  three  years  of  university  education  leading  to  a 
degree  in  household  economics,  and  finally  take  ilormal  School 
training  or  spend  a  year  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  same 
qualifications  may  be  obtained  by  graduating  from  one  of  the 
Provincial  Schools  of  A  ri culture'  and  then  completing  university 
and  the  year  of  professional  training.  Teachers  must  have 
genuine  sympathy  and  liking  for  girls.  They  must  like  manual 
v/ork  and  home  activities.  They  must  be  neat,  punctual,  sincere, 
persevering,  and  have  a  keen  Interest  in  detail.  They  should 
have  good  health,  nerves  and  eyes.  They  need  some  artistic 
ability,  and  manual  dexterity.  It  is  advisable  to  enter  the 
profession  soon  after  one  becomes  21  years  of  age. 

At  the  university,  studies  include  such  subjects  as 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  foods,  food 
preparation,  sewing,  household  management,  home  nursing,  cloth¬ 
ing,  art  and  design.  This  training  may  be  obtained  at  the 
University  of  alberta.  Grade  XII  graduates  who  have  an  average 
of  65%  or  over  on  their  grade  XII  work,  or  graduates  of  a 
provincial  agricultural  School  may  be  admitted  to  the  course. 

The  professional  training  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  School 
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of  Education  at  Edmonton.  Young  women  who  have  had  this  train¬ 
ing  are  also  prepared  to  enter  any  of  the  other  "branches  of 
home  economics  outlined  above. 

Earn ings.-  Teachers  of  home  economics  might  be  paid  initially 
from  | 800  to  •  1200  a  year,  and  experienced  teachers  might  re¬ 
ceive  as  high  as  -5000.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a 
regular  rate  of  increase  of  salary  for  Alberta  teachers. 

Teachers  are  required  to  instruct  concerning  foods  and 
nutrition,  planning,  cooking  and  serving  meals,  the  care  and 
feeding  of  infants  and  children,  family  relationships,  home 
nursing  for  the  sick  and  aged,  art  and  costume  design,  clothing, 
clothing  construction  and  home  furnishing  and  management.  In 
larger  schools  the  work  would  probably  be  departmentalized,  so 
that  each  teacher  would  teach  only  a  few  of  the  above  subjects. 
Besides  work  in  the  classroom,  the  teacher  might  be  expected  to 
help  at  fairs,  judge  exhibits,  supervise  and  teach  girls1 
Clubs . 

The  supply  is  somewhat  limited  in  Alberta  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  This  is  due  to  the  recent  increase  in  demand  for 
these  teachers  for  new  intermediate  and  high  school  courses. 
There  are  few  graduate  home  economics  teachers  unemployed. 

This  is  a  growing  field.  More  and  more  schools,  stores  and 
hospitals  are  engaging  graduates  with  this  training,  applica¬ 
tions  for  employment  as  teachers  should  be  sent  to  superinten¬ 
dents  or  secretaries  of  school  boards.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  course  is  that  it  fits  a  girl  to  earn  her  own  living  and 
also  to  make  a  success  in  her  own  home. 

Other  features.-  The  hours  of  work  are  the  same  as  for  other 
teachers.  (See  the  section  dealing  with  Teaching,  page  190  .) 
The  teacher  has  fairly  short  hours  of  work  and  so  has  ample 
time  to  enjoy  stimulating  pursuits  and  for  self-improvement 
within  her  profession.  These  teachers  ieel  chao  tney  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  society  by  stimulating  the  interest  ox  girls  in 

/ 

good  home-making,  and  by  giving  them  some  skill  in  home-making 
The  work  should  not  be  monotonous,  and  the  Fa 
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are  plenty  of  chances  for  using  one’s  initiative  and.  originality. 
Teaching  may  have  some  effects  on  the  health  and.  nerves,  hut  the 
extent  of  this  depends  on  the  individual.  There  is  probably 
less  effect  on  the  teacher  of  home  economics  because  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  done  in  more  natural  conditions. 

Hospital  Dietitian. 

Qual if i cat  ions . -  A  dietitian  must  have  poise,  self-confidence, 
adaptability,  and  willingness  to  co-operate,  she  must  be  able 
to  accept  great  responsibility  and  have  emotional  control.  She 
must  be  tactful,  forceful,  enthusiastic,  cheerful  and  capable 
of  making  accurate  decisions.  She  will  be  in  need  of  a  sense 
of  humor  and  must  have  a  sincere  understanding  of  and  liking 
for  people.  She  must  have  a  reasonably  attractive  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  be  neat  and  correct  in  dress.  She  will  need  good 
health  and  posture.  She  must  have  the  ability  to  organize,  to 
express  herself  well,  and  to  meet  the  t>ublic.  She  should  enter 
the  vocation  soon  after  she  becomes  22  years  of  age. 

Training.-  She  must  complete  senior  matriculat  ion ,  obtain  a 
degree  in  household  economics  from  a  university  and  then  take 
one  year  of  dietitian  interneship  in  an  approved  hospital.  Some 
post-graduate  work  would  also  be  very  valuable.  The  amount  of 
academic  training  necessary  for  this  profession  tends  to  re¬ 
strict  the  number  entering  the  occupation.  Calendars  giving 
complete  information  as  to  courses  and  expenses,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Alberta.  During  the  interneship  the 
dietitian  is  required  to  work  9  hours  a  day,  with  one  day  off 
each  week.  She  is  given  her  board  and  room  and  laundry  and 
two  weeks'  vacation.  This  training  is  very  valuable  for  find¬ 
ing  employment  in  many  of  the  other  fields  already  outlined 
above . 

Earn ings . -  Inexperienced  girls  might  be  paid  |75  a  month  and 
maintenance  when  they  start  work.  Salaries  in  some  ol  tne 
larger  hospitals  in  the  United  States  might  be  as  high  as  |S50 
a  month.  The  average  salary  paid  in  Alberta  is  about  ICC  and 
maintenance.  There  is  not  usually  any  definite  rate  of  increase 


in  salary 
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Put  ies .-  The  hospital  dietitian  may  he:  (1)  an  administrator; 

(2)  a  therapeutic;  or  (3)  a  teaching  dietitian,  teaching  nurses, 
medical  internes,  doctors  or  patients,  or  she  may  do  more  than 
one  type  of  work.  In  the  better  positions  the  work  is  more 
supervisory  in  nature.  With  each  succeeding  year  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  increasing  in  the  field  of  household  economics, 
but  are  dependent  on  the  economic  status  of  the  community  and 
the  increased  publicity  being  given  this,  comparatively  new  and 
rapidly  broadening  profession.  The  greatest  opportunities  are 
to  be  found  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States, 

Other  features.-  Dietitians  are  required  to  work  eight  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  a  week,  the  hours  being  fairly  regular.  They 
are  given  an  annual  holiday  with  pay  of  about  one  mont|i.  The 
chances  of  obtaining  advancement  are  good,  provided  that  the 
individual  is  ambitious,  has  ability  and  health  and  is  willing 
to  work.  The  American  Dietetic  association  and  the  Canadian 
Dietetic  Association  tend  to  keep  standards  on  a  high  plane, 
and  so  in  some  measure,  regulate  the  number  entering  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

There  is  no  retiring  age  nor  any  pension  scheme  for 
dietitians.  Salaries  are  usually  paid  for  one  month  in  case 
sickness  forces  these  workers  to  be  absent  from  work. 

Young  women  engaged  in  this  occupation  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  meeting  educated,  enterprising,  interesting  and  cul¬ 
tured  people.  They  are  usually  situated  in  larger  centres,  with 
all  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  an  environment.  There  is 
much  personal  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  this  work,  which 
definitely  offers  a  valuable  service  co  patients  and  the 
community  at  large,  ns  a  result  dietitians  are  given  a  high 
social  recognition.  The  work  is  not  monotonous  and  offers  good 
scope  for  originality  and  initiative.  There  are  plenty  oi  op— 
portunities  for  self-improvement  within  the  profession.  Do 
restrictions  are  placed  on  the  social,  polic  ical  or  religious 
activities  of  dietitians.  Success  can  only  be  obtained  by 
very  healthy  persons,  so  that  they  must  learn  to  guard  their 
health  and  nerves  in  the  most  intelligent  manner  possible. 
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These,  then,  are  only  two  of  the  many  oc  cup  at  ions  open 
to  young  women  who  have  teen  trained  in  home  economics.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  obtain  information  about  the  branch  of  the  work 
in  which  they  are  particularly  interested  by  talking  to  some 
one  who  is  engaged  in  that  work. 

Extension  work  in  household  Economics  is  given  in 
classes  to  persons  in  their  own  districts.  Such  courses  as 
food  and  nutrition,  clothing,  interior  decorating,  handicrafts, 

l 

family  economics  and  family  relationships,  home  nursing,  and 
household  management.  Permanent  work  of  this  nature  is  carried 
on  to  a  limited  extent  through  the  Provincial  Schools  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Boys1  and  Girls’  Gamps  which  are  sponsored  by 
the  Dominion-Provincial  Governments  in  co-operation  with  cer¬ 
tain  fair  work. 

In  addition  the  Dominion- provincial  Youth  Training 
Programme  is  car  lying  on  temporary  extension  work  in  all  of 
the  above  subjects  at  the  present  time.  It  is  hoped  that  this 

work  will  fill  such  a  need  that  it  will  become  permanent. 

\ 

Agriculture  professionals. 

Qualifications .-  Agricultural  Professionals  are  largely  re¬ 
cruited  from  university  graduates.  There  are  many  different 
types  of  work  performed  by  these  men,  and  as  a  result  many 
different  types  of  personalities  may  be  successful  in  this 
vocation.  Roughly  we  might  say  that  the  individual  who  desires 
to  enter  such  branches  as  extension  and  teaching  should  have 
engaging  personalities  and  the  ability  to  meet  people.  They 
must  be  diplomatic  and  have  good  judgment.  Investigation 
workers  should  be  ere  at  ive  thinkers  and  men  who  have  good 
training  in  mathematics,  languages,  and  the  scientific  method. 
The  more  advanced  positions  require  a  high  order  of  executive 
ability.  Many  agricultural  professionals  are  expected  to  give 
lectures  and  talks  on  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  special¬ 
ized.  Some  men  are  called  on  to  give  technical  advice  and 
expert  evidence.  The  duties  in  many  oi  the  branches  vary  with 

the  season. 

Q P por tun it ie s . —  as  a  rule  graduates  have  beon  finding  it  xaiily 
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easy  to  o"btain  employment,  although  the  last  few  years  have 
been  offering  some  difficulties,  practically  all  of  the  1937 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Alberta  have  been  placed. 
Another  fact  worth  noting  is  that  undergraduates  and  graduates 
who  are  planning  on  taking  post-graduate  work  are  usually  able 
to  xind  work  for  the  summer  months,  especially  on  the  university 
farms,  and  in  survey  work.  The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  very  few  graduates  who  are  receiving  less  than  $1200  within 
a  year  after  graduation,  and  that  the  majority  are  soon  earning 
between  •  1200  and  $2800.  Salaries  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  branch  of  the  service  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged. 
Civil  servants  receive  regular  increases  of  salary  until  they 
reach  their  maximum.  During  the  depression  it  was  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  obtain  positions  because  the  government  was 
reducing  staffs.  However  this  situation  seems  to  be  passing, 
especially  in  Eastern  Canada.  Specialists  are  needed  in  many 
branches  of  the  work,  such  as  in  entymology,  plant  pathology, 
dairying,  plant  breeding,  irrigation,  horticulture,  animal 
diseases  and  marketing. 

Hours. -  The  length  of  the  working  day  varies  greatly  from  one 
branch  of  the  work  to  another.  District  agriculturists  and 
extension  workers  have  very  irregular  hours.  They  are,  like 
doctors,  "on  call"  all  the  time.  Most  men  are  given  public 
holidays.  Salaried  men  in  the  civil  service  usually  have  a 
period  of  21  days  for  their  annual  holidays.  Commercial  firms 
vary  in  their  practice  with  respect  to  annual  vacations. 

Most  individuals  have  plenty  of  time  for  following  some 
hobby  or  other  stimulating  pursuit  or  for  self-improvement  with¬ 
in  the  profession.  Many  employees  are  required  to  follow  a 
fairly  rigid  routine,  but  some  have  opportunities  for  express¬ 
ing  Their  originality  and  initiative,  especially  in  small  ways. 
The  work  of  such  men  as  inspectors  and  graders  is  largely 
routine.  Some  men  are  required  to  do  considerable  travelling 
and  to  be  absent  from  home  for  long  periods  of  time.  Civil 
servants  and  lecturers  at  the  university  are  somewhat  re¬ 
stricted  in  their  political  activities  but  enjoy  complete  iree- 

dora  in  their  religious  life.  Some  branches  of  the  work  are 
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very  trying  to  the  nerves  and  somewhat  detrimental  to  the 
health,  but  this  depends  mainly  on  the  individual. 
drain ir, r . -  And  now  what  training  is  required  of  these  workers 
and  where  may  they  find  employment? 

(1)  Both  the  'Dominion  and  Provincial  governments  require 
men  for  their  Departments  of  Agriculture .  Most  of  these  men 
are  university  graduates.  a11  veterinarians  are  graduates, 
possibly  of  veterinary  colleges.  This  department  requires 
graders  and  fudges  of  livestock,  statisticians,  experts  in 
marketing  and  in  crop  estimation.  Some  men  are  engaged  in 
strictly  administrative  capacities.  Inspectors,  such  as  fruit 
and  egg  inspectors  are  employed  by  the  Dominion  government. 
Inspectors  are  required  for  the  administration  of  certain  acts. 
Such  men  are  employed  by  the  Seed  Branch  of  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment.  Inspectors  are  also  required  to  examine  imported  material 
for  insects  and  diseases.  Such  men  are  university  graduates. 

The  Soldiers1  Settlement  Board  has  a  few  university  graduates 
among  its  personnel,  nil  agricultural  commodities  sold  under 
grade  must  be  Inspected.  Only  university  graduates  can.  expect 
to  obtain  much  promotion. 

(2)  Teachers  are  required  for  the  agriculture  colleges  and 
universit ies. 

(0)  Experimental  farms,  such  as  those  at  La combe  and  Leth¬ 
bridge,  require  the  services  of  men  trained  In  research  work. 

(4)  Such  commercial  firms  as  meat  packers,  implement  com¬ 
panies  and  railways,  require  the  services  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Agri cultural  editors  are  required  by  newspapers 
and  journals. 

The  University  of  Alberta  offers  general  courses  in 
agriculture  and  also  courses  in  plant  and  animal  sciences  and 
along  such  special  lines  as  dairying,  cheese-making,  entomology 
and  plant  pathology. 

This  is  an  occupation  which  is  definitely  in  a  state  of 
growth.  While  agriculture  a's  an  occupation  is  very  old  there 
are  many  new  branch es ,  such  as  marketing  rid  plant  pathology. 

Up  to  the  present  the  greatest  opportunities  have  been  found 

ir  the  East,  as  a  rule,  however,,  men  from  the  test  do  not 
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transfer  to  the  East  because  of  the  differences  in  agriculture. 

Application  for  employment  may  he  sent  to; 

fl)  The  Civil  Service  Commissioner  at  Ottawa.  The  commission 
maintains  an  ’'eligible  list,1'  based,  in  some  departments  on 
success  on  examinations.  The  examination  for  university  grad¬ 
uates  is  oral  for  personality  impression. 

(2)  The  deputy  ministers  in  the  provincial  governments,  or 
the  Dairy  Commissioner,  or  Livestock  Commissioner. 

(3)  Superintendents  of  experimental  farms. 

(4)  Managers  of  comraerc ial  firms. 

u  t  he  r  i'  e  at  ur  e  s  .  -  .advancement,  especially  in  the  civil  service, 
is  based  upon  merit,  although  seniority  is  considered.  Changes 
in  the  Dominion  government  do  not  usually  have  any  effect  on 
the  position.  Retirement  at  65  years  of  age  with  a  pension  ap¬ 
plies  to  men  members  of  the  civil  service,  railway  employees 
and  such  institutions  as  universities  and  colleges.  Some  pro¬ 
fessionals  can  take  out  group  insurance  against  sickness,  ac¬ 
cident  and  death. 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Technical  agriculturists,  with 
some  1100  members,  is  open  to  Agricultural  Professionals.  This 
society  is  primarily  interested  in  publishing  educational  and 
research  work.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  relations  be¬ 
tween  employee  and  employer,  nor  in  regulating  the  number  enter¬ 
ing  the  field.  It  does  interest  itself  in  attempting  to  find 
employment  for  Its  members. 

_xt  present  probably  less  than  one-half  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  go  back  to  actual  farming.  The  university  is 
particularly  interested,  however,  in  increasing  the  number  of 
graduates  who  do  return  to  the  farms.  One  difficulty,  of 
course,  in  the  way  of  attainment  of  this  desire  is  that  very 
few  of  the  graduates  have  the  capital  necessary  to  start 
farming. 


CHAPTER  IX 


PROFESSIONAL  SERYI  CES  ( cont  inue  d) 

MED  I  CAL  OCCUPATIONS 

This  chapter  deals  with  a  few  of  the  occupations  of 
the  medical  profession.  Students  are  advised  as  they  read 
the  description  of  each  profession,  to  refer  to  tables 
and  at  the  beginning  of  chapter. 

almost  all  these  professions  require  many  years  of 
study  and  a  large  expenditure  of  money  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  training.  They  all  offer  opportunities  of  helping 
the  other  members  of  society,  and  many  require  one  to  deal 
with  unpleasant  features  of  the  human  organism.  Success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  individual,  so  students  should  carefully  consider 
their  qualifications  before  'entering  any  of  these  professions. 

Medicine. 

Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  by  young  men  and 
women  when  ashed  why  they  have  chosen  medicine  for  their  vo¬ 
cation.  These  reasons  include; 

(1)  Idealism  or  a  desire  to  help  suffering  humanity. 

(2)  Medicine  is  thought  of  as  being  a  good  commercial  ven¬ 
ture  . 

(U)  The  desire  to  follow  the  profession  because  one 1  s 
father  or  relative  7/as  in  it. 

(4)  The  "desire  to  do  research  work. 

It  is  claimed  that  at  present  too  many  are  entering 
the  profession  for  the  second  reason,  where  as  the  lirst  should 
be  the  main  motivating  factor.  If  medicine  is  to  retain  its 
idealism  and-  its  high  status  as  a  profession  it  must  not  be 
considered  a  commercial  venture.  lie  one  should  enter  meomclne 
unless  he  has  a  better  reason  than  the  uhird. 

Special  Considerations.-  Who  should  3uudy  medicine? 

(1)  v.niy  those  individuals  who  have  a  sound  moral  background. 

(2)  Only  those  who  have  good  physical  health. 

(2)  Only  those  who  are  willing  to  study  hard  for  six  long 

ve^rs  at  a  university  and  who  7/ill  com  inue  to  be  students 
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throughout  their  life . 

(4)  Only  those  who  are  even  more  determined  to  succeed  after 
they  have  been  warned  of  the  long  years  of  work' ahead  of  them, 
of  the-  large  expenses  necessary  to  complete  the  course,  of  the 
possible  lean  years  after  graduation,  of  the  depressing  feeling 
which  comes  from  daily  contact  with  suffering1  humanity  and  of 
the  short  average  life  of  the  doctor.  This  latter  fact  is  due 
to  the  constant  strain  of  work  during  long  irregular  hours,  and 
of  working  night  and  day  with  only  short  and  broken  rests. 

compensating  features  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  profession  which  brings  greater  recognition  from  society. 

.aS  only  a  small  percentage  of  doctors  are  employees  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  income  depends  on  the  size  of  practice  and  ability  to  * 
collect  fees.  Financial  well-being,  then,  is  a  matter  of 
individual  initiative,  personality  and  ability.  A  few  positions 
offering  regular  monthly  remuneration  are  available.  It  also 
seems  that  this  will  be  even  more  true  in  the  future.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  number  of 
graduates  ergaged  by  provincial  health  authorities,  for  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  form,  of  health  insurance 
for  those  of  less  than  moderate  means.  This  is  being  antici¬ 
pated  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  all  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  modern 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  medical  profession  must  be  compensa¬ 
ted  for  their  care  of  the  poor. 

Since  the  health  of  a  nation  is  its  greatest  asset, 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  maintain  it .  it  is  likely 
that  more  hospitals  will  be  organized-  in  the  smaller  towns, 
thus  giving  better  services  to  the  sick  and  suffering  of  these 
districts  and  also  permitting  young  graduates  to  work  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  doctors. 

lumber  of  doctors.-  There  were  583  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
alberta  in  1931,  or  a  population  of  1,255  persons  per  doctor. 

In  Canada  there  were  1,034  persons  per  doctor.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  population  per  cioctor  in  urban  and 
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rural  areas.  The  population  per  doctor  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary 
was  only  1/3  of  the  population  per  doctor  in  rural  areas.  The 
recent  tendency  has  "been  toward  a  reduction  in  the  proportion 
of  doctors  in  the  Canadian  and  Albert  an  population.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  supply  is  adequate  hut  poorly  distri¬ 
buted.  It  Is  lively,  though,  that  if  everyone  could  visit  the 
doctors  for  routine  examinations  as  well  as  for  specific  reasons 
of  ill  health  the  supply  might  he  inadequate.  The  economic 
factor,  then,  has  some  influence  on  the  relation  between  supply 
and  demand. 

Training.-  The  prospective  medical  student  should  tale  his  high 
school  work  seriously.  He  must  obtain  senior  matriculation  and 
then  attend  university.  He  must  have  good  physical  development 
and  a  sound  constitution.  He  should  be  optimistic,  sympathetic 
and  unselfish.  He  should  have  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.  He  needs  a  good  memory  and  excellent  powers  of 
observation.  Any  physical  deformities  would  make  success  as  a 
general  practitioner  difficult,  but  men  with  such  handicaps 
might  do  research  work. 

The  first  year  of  the  medical  course  aims  at  giving  a 
general  scientific  foundation,  anatomy,  bacteriology,  physi¬ 
ology  and  biochemistry  form  the  nucleus  of  the  work  for  the 
second  and  third  years.  In  the  fourth  year  the  medical  student 
comes  in  contact  with  surgical  and  medical  treatment  of  actual 
cases.  Still  more  emphasis  is  given  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  work  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  sixth,  the  final  year, 
the  medical  student  works  as  an  interne  in  one  of  the  city 
hospitals. 

Other  features .-  All  doctors  are  required  to  belong  to  the 
alberta  Medical  Association.  This  organization  does  not  in¬ 
terest  itself  in  the  matter  of  remuneration,  but  has  consider¬ 
able  influence  in  determining  what  qualifications  and  training 
shall  be  demanded  of  medical  men. 

There  is  likely  to  be  considerable  nervous  strain  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  work  and  it  may  have  its  effect  on  an  Individ¬ 
ual  who  is  not  emotionally  stable  and  able  to  stand  the  work. 


Uaturally  the  medical  doctor  receives  a  great  deal  of  inner 
satisfaction  from  feeling  that  he  is  helping  to  keep  his  fellow 
men  in  good  health,  by  curing  and  preventing  diseases.  Some 
doctors  are  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  especial¬ 
ly  those  who  are  located  in  rural  areas. 

S pe c ial i z at  Ion. -  There  seems  to  he  a  tendency  for  medical  men 
to  speciatlize  in  certain  branches  of  the  work,  hut  .alberta  needs 
both  specialists  and  general  practitioners.  Practically  all 
specialists  are  located  in  the  larger  centres.  Special  fields 
include:  surgery;  internal  medicine;  pediatrics  or  the  diseases 
of  children;  neurology,  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system;  and  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  18%  of  human  ailments  require  treatment  by  specialists, 

1 

and  that .nearly  50%  of  medical  graduates  plan  to  specialize. 

It  should  be  noted  that  once  a  man  is  a  medical  doctor  he  can 
not  readily  turn  to  any  other  occupation  because  of  the  fact 
that  his  education  has  been  extremely  specialized. 

In  conclusion  one  should  remember  the  many  difficulties 
besetting  a  successful  career  in  medicine.  Remember  the  many 
long  years  of  hard  study  at  high  school  and  university,  and 
the  need  of  remaining  always  a  student.  Remember  that  in¬ 
comes  are  not  as  high  among  medical  men  as  they  are  among 
other  professional  and  business  men.  Remember  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  fees.  Consider  the  nature  of  the  work  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  required  to  do.  Remember  the  long  irregular  hours,  and 
the  miles  of  driving  on  muddy  and  almost  impassible  roads  that 
will  be  required  of  many  medical  men.  But  remember,  too,  the 
possibilities  of  service  to  one's  fellow  men. 


Dentistry . 

lumber  of  dentists.—  In  alberta  in  lid,  there  was  only  1  den¬ 
tist  for  every  3,167  persons,  unly  3  provinces  had  a  smaller 
proportion  of  dentists.  The  population  per  dentist  in  Canada 
was  2,567.  The  most  pronounced  drop  in  registration  in  any 
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universit;y  faculty  in  recent  years  has  been  in  dentistry.  The 
annual  number  oi  graduates  in  the  1930  ’  s  has  not  been  half 
what  it  was  in  the  1920’s.  In  order  to  maintain  even  the 
present  proportion  of  dentists  there  will  need  to  be  a  pro¬ 
nounced  increase  in  the  number  of  dental  graduates.  However, 
this  condition  seems  to  be  passing.  The  University  of  Alberta 
has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  the  c3_ass  in  the  fi  rst  year 
dentistry  to  15  students. 

Is  the  present  supply  of  dentists  adequate,  or  is  the 
field  overcrowded?  It  has  been  estimated  by  a  United  States 
survey  that  on  the  average  a  dentist  treats  430  different 
patients  per  year.1  Now  there  were  231  dentists  in  Alberta 
in  1931,  so  that  if  Alberta  dentists  treat  about  the  same 
number  of  patients  as  do  American  dentists  then  less  than 
100,000  different  patients  received  dental  treatment  in  that 
year.  This  means  that  only  1  person  in  7  received  any  dental 
care  in  1931.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  not  enough  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  teeth.  Does  this  mean  that  we  have  an 
undersupply  of  dentists?  In  the  light  of  the  present  economic 
condition  of  the  country  there  is  not  an  over supply  for  those 
persons  who  are  not  having  their  teeth  attended  to  can  not 
afford  to  go  to  a  dentist.  If  every  individual  who  needed  it 
could  have  dental  care,  then  no  doubt  Alberta  would  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  an  tanJear supply  of  dentists. 

Trai  rii  ng.-  A  student  who  is  thinking  of  entering  this  profes¬ 
sion  must  complete  senior  matriculation,  take  first  year  arts 
and  then  4  years  of  professional  training.  An  average  of 
6b%  on  all  subjects  is  required  of  dental  students  before 
they  may  proceed  to  the  next  year’s  work.  Many  young  men  are 
taking  the  combined  course  leading  to  a  B.A.  or  a  B.Sc.  along 
with  the  D.D.S.  course.  This,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
student  spend  more  years  at  university  but  it  gives  him  a  cul¬ 
tural  background  along  with  hid  denial  skill  and  knowledge. 


1.  Williamson-- "Students  and  Occupations . ’’ 
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^ P P-t.i on s > -  The  successful  dentist  must  have  good  eye¬ 
sight,  steady  nerves  and  good  manual  dexterity.  He  must  be 
a  creative  artist  and  so  must  have  originality  and  ingenuity 
because  every  filling,  crown  or  bridge  is  different  from  any 
previous  work.  The  Dentist  must  be  capable  of  talcing  great 
pains  with  his  work,  for  a  poor  job  may  have  resulting  ill 
effects  on  the  patient.  He  must  have  a  neat  appearance,  a 
pleasing  personality  and  the  ability  to  inspire  confidence  in 
his  patients.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  dentist  must  be 
able  to  deal  with  persons,  ideas  and  things.  Physical  deform¬ 
ities  would  prove  a  serious  handicap  to  a  successful  career 
as  a  dentist. 

The  dentist  is  required  to  study  such  subjects  as 
chemistry,  physics,  zoology,  anatomy ,  physiology,  bacter¬ 
iology  and  pathology.  His  knowledge  of  these  medical  subjects 
is  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  patients  are 
in  ill  health,  with  the  result  that  the  dentist  should  co¬ 
operate  closely  with  the  medical  man.  Formerly  the  teeth 
were  looked  upon  as  separate  entities  of  the  body.  Now  we 
know  that  much  ill  health  is  caused  by  decayed  teeth  and  so 
the  dentist  must  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  defective 
teeth.  He  must  also  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  wrong 
treatment  of  decayed  teeth  and  hence  needs  a  medical  back¬ 
ground. 

Earnings.-  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  information  about 
the  range  of  incomes  found  among  dentists.  Most  dentists 
have  their  own  practices  and  so  their  incomes  will  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  attract  and  retain  patients  by  doing 
grood  work.  These  men  frequently  experience  considerable  diff¬ 
iculty  in  collecting  their  fees,  but  they  seem  to  have  less 
difficulty  in  this  matter  than  do  medical  doctors.  Some 
dentists  obtain  salaries,  positions  in  hospitals,  universities, 
public  health  service  or  in  school  systems.  The  professional 
society  is  particularly  interested  in  seeing  that  all  prac¬ 
tising  dentists  are  licensed,  and  that  these  dentists  conform 
to  the  professional  code.  The  larger  incomes  among  dentists 
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are  found  among  specialists.  However,  there  is  not,  as  yet, 
a  very  large  demand  for  specialists  in  Alberta.  General 
practice  serves  the  needs  of  most  of  the  dentists’  patients. 

There  are  4  main  branches  of  specialization,  as  indic¬ 
ated  below: 

(1)  0 rt ho dont i a- -t he  correction  of  irregularities  of  the 
teeth . 

(2)  Periodontia-- the  treatment  of  pyorrhea  and  other  dis¬ 
eased  conditions  of  the  tissue  near  the  teeth. 

(3)  Children’s  dentistry.  This  is  an  excellent  field  for 
women  who  have  a  personality  which  is  attractive  to 
children. 

(4)  Oral  surgery--the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  surgery  on 
mouth  and  jaws. 

Naturally  the  demand  for  specialists  is  greater  in  the  larger 
cent  res. 

Hours.-  The  dentist  has  somewhat  easier  hours  than  the  phys¬ 
ician  and  surgeon.*  As  a  rule  he  has  regular  office  hours, 
but  will  usually  work  at  other  times  if  circumstances  require 
it.  Since  practically  all  dentists  are  workers  on  their  own 
account,  the  question  of  work  outside  of  regular  hours  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  Most  dentists  take  a  holiday 
each  year,  and  observe  all  public  holidays. 

Success  as  a  dentist  depends  entirely  upon  individual 
ability,  initiative  and  pe  rsonality .  All  dentists  are  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Alberta  Dental  Association.  Dentists 
are  not  required  to  leave  the  profession  at  any  fixed  age. 
Annuities  and  insurance  are  matters  of  individual  concern. 

Other  features.-  The  dentist's  work  is  now  recognized  as 
essential  for  the  health  of  citizens  with  the  result  that  he 
is  given  an  excellent  social  standing.  Dentists  have  a  good 
deal  of  leisure  time  which  thgjy  may  use  for  stimulating  pur¬ 
suits  and  hr  self- development  within  their  profession.  They 
get  a  great  deal  of  inner  satisfaction  from  feeling  that  they 
are  contributing  to  the  general  health  and  well-being  of  the 


members  of  the  community. 
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Dentist  s  should,  not  feel  any  monotony  from  the  work, 
for  almost  every  new  patient  presents  a  new  problem,  thus 
requiring  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  and  initiative. 

Neither  travelling  nor  absences  from  home  are  required  of 
dentists.  They  have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  their 
social,  political  and  religious  privileges.  The  work  fre¬ 
quently  has  some  ill  effects  on  the  nerves,  because  of  the 
strain  of  carrying  on  a  delicate  type  of  work  which  affects 
the  nerves  of  the  patient.  To  offset  the  long  hours  of  indoor 
work  dentists  have  ample  opportunity  for  indulging  in  out¬ 
door  sports. 

Dental  nurses.-  There  is  a  school  of  dental  nurses  at  Toronto 
which  prepares  young  women  to  become  dental  assistants.  As 
yet  there  is  not  much  demand  for  these  nurses  in  Alberta,  but 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  in  the  future.  Such  training 
also  prepares  one  for  clinical  work.  The  course  requires 
about  8  months  of  training. 

De  n t  al  Me  ch  an  i  c  s 

Closely  associated  with,  the  dentist  is  the  dental 

mechanic.  "While  his  work  is  not  termed  professional,  it  is 
included  here  because  of  its  relationship  with  the  work  of  the 
dent  i  st . 

The  dental  mechanic  is  required  to  make  dental  plates, 
dental  restorations,  dentures,  bridge- work,  crowns  and  inlaps. 
He  is  required  to  deal  directly  with  the  dentist. 

Q,u  al  ifi  cat  ions.-  He  must  be  patient  and  persevering,  and  have 
the  ability  to  pay  strict  attention  to  details.  He  must  have 
good  eyesight  and  a  steady  hand*  High  scoool  education  is 
advisable  but  not  necessary  for  dental  mechanics. 

T raining . -  It  is  possible  to  start  in  this  occupation  as  an 
errand  boy,  who  is  given  toe  opportunity  of  helping  in  the 
rougher  types  of  work.  By  this  method  one  may  develop  into 
an  expert  mechanic.  A  would- be- mechanic  should,  then,  get 
started  in  the  occupation  as  earlp  as  possible,  preferably 
soon  after  he  is  15  years  of  age.  It  is  generally  estimated 
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that  about  5  years'  training  under  an  expert  mechanic  is 
necessary  before  one  can  be  considered  to  have  obtained  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  work.  In  some  larger  laboratories  learners 
are  kept  on  one  type  of  work,  with  the  result  that  they  dev¬ 
elop  into  specialists.  The  larger  cities  usually  have  lab¬ 
oratories  in  which  training  may  be  obtained.  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  each  have  from  4  to  6  laboratories.  This  is  spec¬ 
ialist  work,  with  the  result  that  in  case  of  unemployment  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  other  work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Apprentices  in  dental  laboratories  start  at  from  $8 
to  $10  per  week  and  gradually  advance  to  about  $20  a  week 
during  the  last  year  of  apprenticeship.  During  this  period 
they  learn  plate  work,  finishing  and  vulcanite  and  gold  work 
in  the  branches  mentioned  above.  Good  mechanics  are  usually 
paid  between  $20  and  $40  a  week. 

Openings.-  This  is  a  limited  field,  so  that  after  training 
the  student  generally  remains  with  the  laboratory  or  opens 
his  own  shop.  Some  mechanics  later  attend  university  to 
become  dentists.  Others  find  employment  in  dental  supply 
houses.  There  were  about  20  men  engageqas  dental  mechanics 
in  Alberta  in  1931.  In  times  of  depression,  many  dentists 
do  their  own  work,  thus  reducing  the  demand  for  mechanics. 
Other  features.-  The  larger  shops  have  specialists  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  branches  of  the  work.  However,  such  lab¬ 
oratories  are  few  in  Alberta,  with  the  result  that  the  mech¬ 
anic  is  usually  required  to  do  several  types  of  work.  Mech¬ 
anics  are  required  to  work  5-g-  days  a  week,  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  They  are  usually  paid  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  work.  Public 
holidays  are  observed  and  many  employees  are  given  2  weeks' 
annual  vacation  with  pay.  There  are  no  dental  mechanics' 
unions  in  Western  Canada.  There  is  no  compulsory  retiring- 
age,  nor  is  there  a  pension  plan.  Wages  may  continue  during 
an  absence  from  work  caused  by  sickness  or  accident. 

While  much  of  the  work  is  routine  in  nature,  the  mech¬ 
anic  may  exercise  his  initiative  and  originality  in  methods 
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and.  techniques.  He  has  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  his 
political,  religious  and  social  privileges.  The  work  is  sed¬ 
entary  in  nature  but  the  health  and  nerves  of  the  mechanic 
should  suffer  no  ill  effects  if  he  keeps  fit  by  out-of-door 
exerci ses . 


Nursing 

Out  of  a  total  of  427  girls  who  were  questioned  as  to 
what  they  would  like  to  do  for  their  life’s  work,  120  chose 
the  profession  of  nursing.  This  was,  indeed,  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  choice  among  the  girls  questioned.  In  view  of  this  fact 
a  girl  should  ask  herself  if  she  is  fitted  for  the  work,  if 
she  thinks  she  would  like  it  and  if  she  can  stand  the  work 
she  will  be  required  to  do  as  a  nurse. 

Qu  al  i  f  i  c  at  i  o  n  s .  -  A  nurse  must  have  dignity  and  poise,  a  pleas¬ 
ing  manner  and  appearance,  patience  and  tact.  She  must  be 
sympathetic,  reliable,  resourceful  and  cheerful.  She  must 
have  a  strong,  healthy  body  and  good  feet.  Physical  deform¬ 
ities,  skin  diseases,  or  speech  defects  are  serious  handicaps. 
Good  eyesight  and  hearing  are  absolutely  necessary.  A  nurse 
must  realize  that  in  the  course  of  her  work  she  will  be 
required  to  give  aid  to  doctors  and  other  nurses,  and  in  so 
doing  will  be  forced  to  be  in  contact  with  human  beings  who 
are  suffering  from  many  diseases.,  accidents  and  sicknesses. 

She  must  have  the  ability  to  meet,  understand  and  love  other 
persons.  A  nurse  is  required  to  enter  the  profession  before 
she  is  .30  years  of  age,  but  may  not  enter  it  before  she  is  18. 

Many  hospitals  now  require  applicants  to  have  grade 
XII  education,  although  there  are  a  few  that  will  still  accept 
grade  XI  graduates.  Many  nurses  have  also  had  business  courses, 
normal  school  training,  university  education  in  household 
economics  or  a  general  university  training  j.or  a  cultural 
background.  In  fact  it  is  generally  agreed  in  nursing  educ¬ 
ation  that  the  person  with  1  or  2  years  of  experience  is 
better  prepared  for  the  work  than  the  girl  entering  nursing 
immediately  after  grade  XII.  Some  girls  take  a  university 
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course  leading  to  a  B„.Sc.  in  nursing. 

Tr aini ng . -  Training,  which  is  obtained  in  general  hospitals 
of  recognized  standing,  requires  3  years.  This  period  includes 
1  year  of  practical  nursing  and  shorter  terms  of  approximately 
3  months  each  in  such  departments  as  medical,  surgical, 
children’s,  maternity,  communicable  diseases,  dietetics, 
operating  room  and  out-patients.  The  first  3  to  6  months  is  a 
period  of  probation,  after  which  the  probationer  may  be 
accepted  for  the  rest  of  the  training  period  or  rejected  as 
unsuited  to  the  nursing  profession,  although  a  nurse-in- 
t raining  might  be  asked  to  leave  at  any  time  during  her 
training  period.  Besides  the  practical  work,  there  are  class 
periods  in  various  medical  subjects  and  on  the  -principles  of 

nursing . 

The  initial  cost  is  about  $40  for  uniforms.  ITurses- 
in-t raining  in  certain  institutions  are  given  a  small  monthly 
allowance,  varying  from  $5  to  $10  a  month,  depending  upon 
the  year  of  training.  Prom  this  amount  may  be  deducted  an 
insurance  premium  and  student  organization  fees,  if  there  is 
such  an  organization  in  the  hospital.  Any  further  uniforms 
required  by  the  nurse- in-t  raining  are  supplied  by  the  hospital. 

This  t  raining  is  very  valuable  for  a  person  seeking 
employment  as  an  assistant  to  a  doctor  or  dentist,  in  indus¬ 
trial  nursing,  as  an  air  stewardess,  in  the  Red  Gross,  foreign 
mission  yjo  rk  or  social  service  work. 

Branches  of  nursing.-  Roughly,  nursing  may  be  classified  as 
instit  ut  iona.l ,  private  duty  and  public  heal  oh  nursing. 

The  duties  and  work  of  nurses  may  be  dealt  with  under 
this  classification.  Inst ltut ional  nursing  includes  b*,d-side 
nursing,  supervision,  administration,  i nst  ruct ion,  surgical 
nursing,  X-ray  work,  nursing  in  maternity  hospitals,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  psychiatry  and  nervous  disorders,  with  tuber¬ 
cular  patients  and  patients  with  infectious  diseases  ana 
troubles  with  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Public  healtu  nurs¬ 
ing  includes  clinical  and  educational  nursing,  social  service 
work,  school  nursing,  teaching,  supervision,  adminst  rat  ion, 
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bed- aide  ana  industrial  nursing  and  nursing  in  sanatoriums . 

Private  duty  nurses  are  required  for  bed-side  nursing,  the  care 
of':  children  and,  in  some  cases,  for  household  management.  The 
more  advanced  positions  require  nurses  to  have  executive,  in¬ 
structional  or  supervisory  ability  and  extra  preparation. 

Some  fields  which  require  the  services  of  qualified 
nurses  have  already  been  indicated.  The  supply  for  hospital  work 
and  for  private  duty  work  is  barely  adequate  in  Alberta  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  urged,  too,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  nurrses 
who  have  trained  for  teaching,  supervision,  administration  and 
public  health  work.  Opportunities  are  greatest  in  the  more  thick¬ 
ly  populated  centres,  and  in  mining  and  industrial  districts. 
Opening s.-  To  whom  may  application  for  employment  be  made?  Por 
institutional  work  application  should  be  made  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  hospital  which  the  nurse  desires  to  enter.  For  em¬ 
ployment  after  graduation  in  public  health  work,  application  may 
be  made  to  the  following:  (l)  Superintendent  of  Public  Health 
Nurses,  Department;  (2)  Secretary  of  school  board  for  school  nurs¬ 
ing;  (3)  Superintendent  of  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses;  (4)  Indus¬ 
trial  manager  of  industrial  plant;  and  (5)  president  or  secretary 
of  social  service  agencies.  Private  duty  work  may  be  obtained  by 
registering  with  the  Nurses'  Registry  of  a  city,  or  through  con¬ 
sultation  with  practicing  physicians  and  superintendent s  of 
hospitals. 

Hours.-  Inst  itut  ional  nurses  work  about  7  days  a  v*eek  ^or  from  8 
to  10  hours  a  day,  with  one-half  day  off  each  week.  It  is  hoped 
tha.t  Alberta  nurses  will  soon  have  an  8  hour  day,  with  1  day  a 
week  off  duty.  As  graduates,  nurses  may  receive  from  $60  to  $75 
a  month  and  maintenance.  They  do  not  usually  observe  public  hol¬ 
idays,  but  instead  are  given  extra  hours  off  duty.  They  are  given 
from  2  to  4  weeks'  annual  holiday  with  pay.  Advancement  depends 
upon  ability  and  experience. 

Public  health  nurses  work  6  days  a  week  for  8  hours  a  day. 
They  are  paid  from  $85  to  $125  a  month  and  are  given  public  holi¬ 
days  and  from  2  to  4  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay. 
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Private  duty  nurses  may  be  required  to  work  7  days  a 
week  for  varying  lengths  of  time  each  day.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $5  a  day.  The  Association  of  Registered  Nurses 
has  had  some  effect  on  the  fees  of  private  duty  nurses,  and 
is  trying  to  obtain  an  8  hour  day  for  Alberta  nurses. 

Other  features.-  Some  nurses  are  able  to  obtain  group  insur¬ 
ance  and  are  granted  reduced  fees  for  any  hospital  service 
they  may  require.  Salaries  may  continue  for  varying  lengths 
of  time  if  a  nurse  is  forced  to  be  off  duty  by  illness  or 
accident . 

Great  inner  satisfaction  results  from  engaging  in 
this  work  because  a  nurse  feels  that  she  is  engaged  in  render¬ 
ing  a  service  to  an  individual  who  is  in  need  of  special 
care,  and  that  she  is  engaged  in  preventive  and  curative  work 
which  adds  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

There  is  much  repetition  in  the  work  but  there  is 
also  much  room  for  initiative  and  originality  and  for  self- 
improvement  within  the  profession.  The  work  is  very  exacting 
on  the  health  and  nerves,  but  a  nurse  who  has  a  sane  outlook 
on  life  is  usually  happy  and  healthy. 

pharmacy 

Training.-  In  order  to  become  a  licensed  druggist  it  i s  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  student  to  finish  4  years  of  high  school  education 
and  then  serve  an  apprenticeship.  The  university  offers  2 
courses  for  druggists,  namely,  the  Licentiate  course  and  the 
Diploma  course.  Students  who  are  planning  to  take  the  licent¬ 
iate  course  must  serve  2  years’  apprenticeship  undei  a  qualis- 
fied  druggist.  They  are  then  prepared  to  take  two  years  of 
university  t  raining  leading  to  the  Licentiate  diploma.  If  , 
however,  they  wish  to  take  the  degree  course  they  must  serve 
1  year  of  ap p r ent  ice sh ip  and  then  co mp lete  3  years  of  t  r  ai n i ng 
at  the  university.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  this 
course  they  would  be  granted  a  B.Sc.  degree  in  pharmacy.  Bor 
matriculation  requirements  for  these  courses  see  Appendix  C# 
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Quali.f ications.-  A  pleasing  personality  and  the  ability  to 
meet  toe  public  are  very  essential  for  the  druggist.  He  must 
be  honest,  accurate,  reliable,  clean,  sober  and  professional. 

He  should  have  good  health  and  physique.  Most  individuals 
enter  the  apprenticeship  between  18  and  21  years  of  age. 
Qualifications  must  be  sent  to  the  "Registrar,  Alberta 
Pharmaceutical  Association"  before  one  is  permitted  to  begin 
his  apprenticeship.  Remune ration  during  this  period  depends 
entirely  upon  the  employer.  Usually  the  apprentice  is  paid 
between  $25  and  $50  a  month.  He  is  required  to  work  about 
8  hours  a  day  under  the  supervision  of  a  fully  qualified 
pharmaci  st . 

The  usual  initial  salary  paid  to  graduates  is  about 
$80  a  month.  Salaries  for  experienced  druggists  usually 
average  between  $80  and  $100  a  month.  Most  employees  work 
on  a  monthly  salary  basis  although  a  combination  of  salary 
and  commission  may  be  used.  There  is  no  definite  rate  of 
increase  of  salaries  for  druggists. 

The  professional  association  has  not  had  any  effect 
upon  salaries  or  in  regulating  the  number  of  persons  entering 
the  occupation.  It  has  not  acted  to  uphold  the  rights  of  ' 
employees  who  might  have  a  disagreement  with  the  employer. 

The  work.-  The  druggist  may  be  required  to  prepare  compounds, 
distribute  and  dispense  drugs  and  medicines,  including  narcot¬ 
ics  and  poisons;  to  furnish  sick  room  supplies;  to  distribute 
insecticides  and  fungicides;  and  to  furnish  health  information 
and  service.  All  of  this  must  be  done  on  sound  business 
principles.  Many  drug  stores  now  include  soda  fountains,  lunch 
counters,  tobacco,  candy  and  many  other  unrelated  articles. 

Druggists  may  become  proprietors,  managers,  chemists 
or  research  workers.  They  may  find  employment  in  hospitals,  and 
in  industrial  laboratories  engaged  in  .research  in  medicine,  drugs, 
cosmetics  and  vaccines.  They  may  become  salesmen  ana  represent¬ 
atives  of  manuf act u ring  and  wholesale  concerns.  It  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  about  of  pharmacists  are  women,  engaged  as  clerks, 
in  hospitals,  laboratories  and  government  service.  In  most 
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branches  the  work  is  largely  routine  in  nature  but  clerks 
enjoy  an  intersting  variety  of  work  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  continually  meeting  and  dealing  with  customers.  At 
present  in  Alberta  the  supply  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
demand,  with  the  result  that  very  few  qualified  druggists 
are  unemployed.  There  were  370  wage-earners  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  classified  as  "drugs  and  toiletries"”  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

Application  for  employment  may  be  made  to  :  (l)  the 
proprietor  of  a  drug  store;  or  (2)  Inspector  M.W.Fyffe, 

11424,  95A  St.,  Edmonton. 

Other  f  eatures.-  The  working  hours  are  fairly  regular,  and 
vary  from  8  to  10  hours  a  day.  Druggists  are  usually  required 
to  work  7  days  a  week.  They  may  be  given  public  holidays  by 
arrangement  between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  They  are 
usually  given  2  weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

Changes  in  the  management  of  a  larger  store  may  have 
some  effect  on  the  personnel  of  the  store.  There  is  no  com¬ 
pulsory  retiring  age,  nor  is  there  a  pension  scheme.  Drug¬ 
gists  are  not  able  to  obtain  group  insurance.  Wages  usually 
continue  during  an  absence  from  work,  which  has  been  caused 
by  illness. 

The  work  is  socially  important  in  that  the  pharmacist 
may  be  said  to  be  the  doctor’s  right  hand  man  in  safe-guarding 
the  health  of  the  members  of  the  community.  For  this  reason 
the  druggist  is  usually  given  high  recognition  by  the  other 
members  of  society.  In  much  of  the  work  the  druggist  has 
excellent  opportunities  for  exercising  his  initiative  and 
originality. 

The  members  of  this  profession  enjoy  a  large  degree  of 
freedom  in  their  political,  social  and  religious  life.  There 
may  be  a  c  e  rt  ai  n  amo  unt  of  s  t  r  ai  n  o  n  the  i  e  alt  h  a  *  a  nerves, 
especially  if  the  individual  is  of  a  nervous  disposition. 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  for  self- development  within 


the  profession. 
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Opt  omet  ry 


Here  is  an  occupation  which  offers,  on  the  whole, 
clean,  agreeable  work  and  working  conditions,  although  much 
of  the  day  is  spent  under  artificial  light  or  in  semi- darkness. 
It  should  be  noted  that  general  good  health  is  decidedly 
advantageous  for  any  one  who  desires  to  become  an  optometrist. 
Put i e  s . -  X he  duties  of  the  optometrist  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  oculist,  who  treats  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

The  optometrist  measures  the  errors  of  refraction  of  the  eyes 
without  the  use  of  drugs,  so  that  his  duties  include  examin¬ 
ing  the  eyes,  diagnosing  the  trouble  and  prescribing  glasses 
which  will  correct  the  vision.  He  must  be  able  to  recognize 
pathological  conditions.  He  must  be  able  to  do  the  mechanical 
work  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  fitting  of  glasses. 
Q.ualif  i  cat  ion  s.-  The  optometrist  must  have  the  ability  to 
inspire  confidence,  to  meet  patients  with  a  real  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  to  show  an  active  interest  in  each  case.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  graduates  from  an  optometry  school 
tend  to  enter  business  for  themselves,  although  some  are 
employed  by  large  firms  and  departmental  stores.  For  most 
optometrists,  then,  success  depends  upon  individual  initiative 
and  ability.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  incomes  of  these  men.  The  working  hours  are 
usually  regular  but  optometrists  may  be  required  to  meet 
patients  after  the  usual  office  hours  or  on  public  holidays. 

On  the  whole  opportunities  seem  to  be  rather  good  in  this 
occupation.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  a  field  which 
offers  fine  opportunities  to  women  who  have  the  proper  aptituo.e 
for  the  work  and  who  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  women  ano. 
children. 

Training.-  Students  who  desire  to  become  opt  omet  t  i  st  s  s^oulu. 
finish  senior  matriculation  and  then  take  a  course  in  optom¬ 
etry.  This  course  is  offered  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Full  details  as  to  cost  and  courses  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  above  university.  Ihe  College  of 
Optometry  at  this  university  offers  a  two  year  course  leading 
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to  the  degree  of  R.O. (Registered  Optometrist).  The  annual 
cost  of  tuition,  books  and  living  expenses  varies  from 
approximately  #800  to  #1000  .  The  registration  in  1936  was 
about  double  that  of  1935.  Columbia,  Rochester,  Berkley, 

Ohio  and  Chicago  are  some  of  the  American  universities  which, 
offer  training  for  this  profession. 

Students  should  stress;  Latin,  because  of  its  relation 
to  many  of  the  technical  terms;  science  for  the  value  it 
offers  in  accurate  measurement;  physics  for  the  study  of 
light  and  electricity.  Since  many  optometrists  are  prop¬ 
rietors  of  their  own  establishments  it  would  also  be  wise  for 
a  student  to  have  some  t raining  in  bookkeeping  and  business 
management ,  such  as  may  be  obtained  at  commercial  schools. 

Other  features.-  This  is  a  fairly  new  field  which  is  in  a 
healthy  state  of  growth.  The  greatest  opportunities  are  to 
be  found  in  the  larger  centres.  Young  optometrists,  as 
employees,  might  expect  to  receive  about  #100  a  month  for 
their  services.  The  average  salary  given  to  a  man  with  good 
training  and  experience  is  about  #200  a  month.  Optometrists 
must  join  their  Association  which  collects  membership  fees 
annually.  This  association  has  not  taken  any  steps  to  regu¬ 
late  the  number  entering  the  profession  or  the  rate  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  employees. 

There  might  be  some  effects  on  the  health  ana  nerves 
of  optometrists  because  of  the  indoor  nature  of  the  Ytfork. 

The  great  care  and  attention  to  detail  that  are  necessary  might 
affect  the  nerves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inner  satisfaction 
resulting  from  this  Ytrork  because  the  optometrist  feels  to at 
he  is  contributing  very  essentially  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  man . 


Social  Welfare  Work 

Social  welfare  work  is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  governmental  agencies  to  assist  the  citizens 
to  secure  equality  and  satisfaction,  and  economic  security. 

well  imagine  that  a  great  variety  of  duties 
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is  to  be  i  ound  among  social  service  workers.  Some  are  engaged 
in  the  care  o.i  neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent  children, 
that  is,  in  child  welfare  work  and  in  the  handling  of  hand¬ 
icapped  groups;  others  are  engaged  in  family  social  work, 
that  is,  in  helping  parents  and  adults  to  manage  their  family 
affairs,  some  are  in  Y.M.C.A.  And  Y.Y/.C.A.  work  or  as  Camp¬ 
fire  and  Boy  Scout  workers;  still  others  organize  social, 
rec  reat ional  and  educational  programs  for  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  these  social  advantages.  Some  are  engaged 
in  medical  welfare  work  and  others  in  psychiatry. 
Qualifications  and  training.-  The  educational  requirements 
for  these  workers  vary  greatly  because  the  work  must  be 
adapted  to  ever- changing  conditions.  However,  any  student 
who  is  desirous  of  entering  social  service  work  should  com¬ 
plete  senior  matriculation.  It  is  also  true  that  university 
graduates  are  obtaining  the  more  responsible  positions.  The 
prospective  social  service  workers  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  hygiene,  economics,  literature,  composition, 
history,  languages,  psychology  and  sociology  during  their 
high  school  and  university  training.  The  social  service 
workers  grapple  with  very  deep  problems  of  life  and  in  so 
doing  must  be  prepared  to  accept  great  responsibility. 

She  must  pay  very  particular  attention  to  her  extra- 

curricular  activities.  Club  work  has  2  functions;  it  offers 

a  test  of  one’s  fitness  for  the  work  and  provides  practice 

in  dealing  with  others.  If  the  student  finds  that  she  enjoys 

wpiriking  with  others,  and  particularly  with  those  who  have  less 

attractive  personalities,  if  she  can  secure  their  co-operation, 
/ 

if  she  is  willing  to  exert  herself  in  unselfish  activities  and 
is  always  cheerful  and  tactful,  then  she  can  be  assured  that 
she  has  some  of  the  qualities  most  necessary  for  social  service 
workers.  Further  qualities  and  traits  necessary  include 
honesty,  truthfulness,  cheerfulness,  friendliness  and  altruism. 
Most  workers  enter  the  work  soon  after  they  become  20  years 
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In  social  service  work  a  large  part  of  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  college  graduate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
her  college  courses  she  had  greater  opportunities  for  social 
work.  rihe  high  school  girl  who  intends  to  work  for  the 
misfit,  the  runaway  girl,  the  mentally  deficient,  the  blind, 
the  poor  and  the  lonely  can  begin  at  once  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  social  work  of  the  school.  This  worker  must  be 
versatile  and  active.  Participation  in  glee  clubs,  orchestra, 
dramatics,  public  speaking,  games,  sewing,  cooking  and  general 
organization  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  her  career  as  a 
social  service  worker. 

Recommendations  as  to  personality,  character,  physical 
fitness  and  general  education  should  be  included  with  the 
application  for  employment .  This  application  should  be  sent 
to  the  civil  service  commissioner,  city  commissioner,  or  the 
head  of  social  service  institution. 

Specific  training  for  the  profession  may  be  obtained 
ax  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Service,  McGill  University, 
Toronto  University,  the  University  of  British  Columbia  or 
at  the  Deaconess  Training  Schools  at  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 
Information  as  to  courses  and  expenses  may  be  obtained  by- 
writing  to  these  institutions.  Good  pratical  training  may 
also  be  obtained  by  working  in  an  institution  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  an  experienced  social  service  worker.  Training  may¬ 
be  utilized  in  seeking  employment  in  settlement  work,  public 
welfare  work,  in  the  civil  service,  in  church  work  and  missions, 
on  newspapers  and  in  orphanages  and  mental  inst  it  ut  ions . 

Other  features.-  The  initial  salary  is  frequently  about  $1200 
a  year,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to  experienced  workers  is 
about  $3000.  The  chances  of  obtaining  employment  are  not  very- 
good  in  Alberta  at  present,  but  the  same  condition  does  not 
exist  in  British  Columbia  or  in  Eastern  Canada.  Advancement 
depends  upon  both  ability  and  seniority.  As  a  general  rule 
the  hours  are  irregular.  Many  employees  are  required  to  work 
7  days  a  week.  Public  holidays  may  be  observed.  Social  service 


workers  are  usually  given  from  2  to  4  weeks’  annual  vacation 
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wit1!  pa.y.  Civil  service  employees  are  retired  at  a  certain 
age,  with  a  pension.  Women  usually  retire  between  55  and  60 
years  of  age  and  men  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  years. 

Most  employees  continue  to  receive,  pay  during  sickness. 

Great  satisfaction  is  enjoyed  by  these  workers  from 
the  fact  that  they  feel  that  they  are  helping  society  in  a 
concrete  and  creative  way.  To  those  who  are  interested  in 
human  life  and  human  problems  this  work  is  tremendously 
interesting  and  seeing  that  it  doesn’t  necessarily  become 
common- pi  ace  and  monotonous.  There  are  ever  new  developments 
in  the  profession,  which  means  that  the  worker  must  be  a 
student.  To  be  successful  one  must  be  capable  of  imaginative 
sympathy,  of  projecting  oneself  into  the  life  of  another 
human  being  ana  seeing  life  through  his  eyes.  Imagination 
a.nd  initiative  of  a  high  order  are  necessary  along  with  the 
ability  to  analyze  and  comprehend  the  complex  nature  of 
human  actions.  A  broad  academic  background  and  a  wide 
experience  are  essential  to  ultims.te  success  in  this  work. 
Only  individuals  of  good  emotional  stability  should  enter  thi 
service,  for  they  cannot  help  but  undergo  a  good  deal  of  vic¬ 
arious  suffering  in  the  course  of  their  work.  These  exper¬ 
iences  will  have  their  effects  on  the  health  and  nerves  of 
the  worker  unless  she  has  the  stability  to  carry  on  with  her 
duties  without  being  unduly  affected  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  X 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE ( Cont  inued) 

ENGINEERING  OCCUPATIONS 

Engineering  may  'be  divided  into  several  main  types, 
and  each  type  may  again  he  divided.  Each  type,  again,  includes 
many  different  vocations.  Any  of  the  work,  however,  requires 
highly  trained  men.  Students  who  are  successful  in  mathemat¬ 

ics,  physics  and  chemistry  and  who  enjoy  the  content  of  these 
subjects  may  consider  some  one  of  the  many  occupations  offered 

by  professional  engineering. 

Each  type  of  engineering  may  be  roughly  divided  into: 

(1)  the  making  and  collection  of  data;  (2)  designing;  (3)  con¬ 
struction;  and  (4)  operation.'  This  means  that  engineers  make 
the  preliminary  surveys  for,  say,  a  power  plant,  plan  ana 
supervise  its  const  ruct  ion  and  finally  take  charge  of  its 
operations  after  it  has  been  built. 

Each  of  the  5  main  brandies  of  engineering  are  dealt 
with  in  this  chapter,  along  with  architecture  and  mechanical 
drafting.  This  latter  is  not,  properly  considered,  a  pro¬ 
fession,  but  it  is  included  in  this  chapter  because  of  its 
close  relationship  to  engineering  practice.  It  should  be 
noted  that  while  all  engineers  are  given  practically  the 
same  fundamental  training  in  mathematics,  graphics  and  sciences, 
it  is  a  fact  that  most  engineers  later  specialize  in  one 

branch  of  the  profession. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  engineers, 
although  it  is  conventional  for  them  to  retire  at  about  Go 
years  of  age.  Many  engineers  are  in  the  civil  service  and  the 
remarks  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  civil  service  apply 
to  engineers  in  that  service.  This  paragraph  refers  to  engin¬ 
eers  who  are  not  in  the  civil  service.  Most  engineers  are  not 
able  to  participate  in  a  pension  plan.  They  may  take  out 
group  insurance  through  their  professional  society.  Many 
mining  engineers  are  able  to  obtain  group  insurance  through 
the  company  for  which  they  are  working.  Some  engineers, 
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especially  certain  mining  engineers,  are  required  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  travelling  and  to  spend  much  time  away  from  home. 

Tbe  majority  of  engineers  enjoy  considerable  freedom  with 
respect  to  their  social,  political  and  religious  privileges. 

In  most  cases  the  work  is  very  healthful,  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  chemical  engineers  who  are  dealing  with  poisonous 
substances. 

The  following  ta.ble  indicates  what  students  might 
consider  a  career  in  engineering,  ana  some  of  the  branches 
which  they  might  enter.  Many  fields  of  engineering  are  indic¬ 
ated  in  the  diagram  which  do  not  yet  offer  many  opportunities 
for  engineers  in  Alberta. 


Who  may  think  of  entering  the 
engineering  professions? 


Student's  Wo  "have  a  liking '  "fo'r  and  e  xc  e:o  t i o nal 
ability  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry 
and  who  have  an  interest  in  structures  and 
machines,  and  who  have  good  creative  ability. _ 

Ihe  two  f’r’rst'  yeaFs*~ofr 
university  education  are 
th e  same  for  all  engineers 
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The  following  graphs  indicate  the  proportion  of  each 
type  of  engineers  in  Canada  and  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Chemical 
engineers  have  not  been  included  because  the  census  lists, 
not  chemical  engineers,  but  rather,  chemists,  assayers  and 
metallurgists.  Note  also  that  the  group  of  civil  engineers 
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also  incluaes  surveyors. 

PROPORTION  OE  EACH  TYPE  OP  ENGINEERS,  ALBERTA  AND  CANADA,  1931 
ALBERTA  CANADA 


There  have  been  between  600  and  700  graduates  in 
Applied  Science  annually  in  Canada  in  recent  years.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  engineers  has  been  considerably  faster 
than  the  rate  of  increase  in  general  population  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  General  population  increased  93fr 
while  the  number  of  engineers  increased  595^  between  1901  and 
1931.  The  percentage  of  engineers  losing  time  in  1931  was 
high  as  compared  with  other  professional  men.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  greater  amount  of  time  lost,  the  average  earnings 
of  workers  in  the  engineering  profession  were  well  above  the 
average  for  all  professionals. 

Civil  Engineering 

Qu al i f i c at  ions.-  Engineers  engaged  in  research  and  design 
require  scientific  ability  of  a  high  order.  An  analytical 
mind,  initiative,  good  health,  a  desire  to  create,  with  which 
must  be  associated  imagination  and  ingenuity,  are  some  further 
qualities  required  of  a  young  man  who  would  be  a  successful 
civil  engineer. 

As  in  the  other  engineering  occupations  he  must  obtain 
senior  matriculation  and  then  take  a  four  year  university 
course  in  applied  science.  The  first  two  years  of  university 
education  at  the  University  of  Alberta  are  f undament ally  the 
game  for  all  engineers.  Specialization  starts  in  the  third 
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The  work.-  The  engineer  gets  a  very  real  satisfaction  from 
exercising  his  creative  instinct.  He  sees  his  plan  become  a 
reality.  He  also  gets  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  feeling 
that  he  is  adding  to  the  convenience,  comfort  and  welfare  of 
his  fellow  men.  In  some  branches  of  engineering  most  of  the 
work  is  out  of  doors  and  so  i s  very  healthful.  On  the  other 
hand  the  indoor  work  of  other  engineers  may  have  some  ill 
effects  on  their  health,  unless  they  take  good  care  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Civil  engineers  are  required  for  planning  bridges, 
highways,  railroads,  dams,  tunnels  and  municipal  utilities. 
There  are  several  branches  which  a  civil  engineer  may  enter 
after  he  has  received  his  early  experience  doing  minor  super¬ 
vision  work  in  the  field  or  after  spending  several  years  in 
an  offiee  at  a  drafting  table.  Some  of  these  are  indicated 
below. 

Branches  of  civil  enginee ring.- 

Structural  Engineers. -These  engineers  are  engaged  in 
planning  and  building  all  kinds  of  structures  from  bridges 
and  buildings  to  power  lines  and  dams.  They  may  be  required 
to  work  with  all  types  of  construction  material,  earth,  brick, 

concrete,  timber  and  stone. 

Railway  Engineers.-  The  methods  of  handling  railway 
transportation  is  the  special  work  of  these  men. 

Highway  Engineers.-  Such  men  may  be  employed  by  mun¬ 
icipalities,  o  r  by  provincial,  or  federal  governments  to 
design,  construct  and  maintain  highways. 

Sanitary  Engineers.-  These  engineers  are  concerned, 
along  with  medical  officers,  wit10  the  maintenance  of  public 
health.  Tfeyy  may  be  required  to  design  and  construct  appar¬ 
atus  for  purifying,  storing  and  distributing  water  md  f^or 
disposal  of  sewage. 

Hydraulic  Engineers.-  The  work  of  these  men  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  flow  of  water,  control  of  rivers,  location 
and  construction  of  dams,  reservoirs  and  canals,  water  power, 
irrigation  and  drainage. 
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In  all  the  above  branches  the  civil  engineer  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  surveys,  tests  of  materials,  general  plans  and 
specifications,  estimates  and  contracts,  working  drawings, 
orders,  supervision,  accounting  and  much  other  work.  There 
is,  then,  a  great  dea.l  of  variety  to  be  found  in  a  civil 
engineer' s  life. 


Mining  and  Mining  Engineers 
Is  this  industyy  of  sufficient  importance  and  perm¬ 
anence  to  demand  serious  consideration?  In  193b  the  Canadian 
industry  employed  some  80,256  men,  paying  #100,000,000  a  year 
in  wages  and  salaries  and.  had  a  total  investment  of  nearly 
800  million  dollars  and  an  output  in  the  previous  ten  years 
of  almost  2 ■£  billion  dollars.  Canada  was  the  third  largest 
gold-producing  country  in  the  world,  first  in  nickel,  and  has 
an  important  place  in  the  production  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
silver,  platinum  and  asbestos,  and  promises  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  mineral  production.^ 

Branches  of  mining  engineering.-  Mining  falls  into  4  main 
di vi sions: 

(1)  Exploration;  that  is,  the  prospecting  for  and  discovery 
of  mineral  deposits.  In  Canada  this  is  a  seasonal  occupation. 
In  this  work  the  engineer  needs  to  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  He  must  be  capable  of 
looking  after  nirnself  under  many  adverse  conditions.  This 
work,  then,  calls  for  good  physique,  courage  and  especially 
for  optimism. 

(2)  Production.  This  branch  requires  men  of  somewhat  diff¬ 
erent  training  and  experience.  The  development  of  a  mine 
involves  under-groundwork,  sinking  shafts,  driving  levels, 
opening  up  the  ore  body  and  equipping  the  property  with  plant, 
buildings  and  machinery.  As  developments  become  more  exten¬ 
sive,  the  work  becomes  more  technical,  and  as  a  result  the 


1.  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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requirements  for  supervisors  in  the  larger  mines  are  very 
exact ing . 

(3)  Operation.  This  is  continuous  throughout  the  year. 
More  and.  more  t  echnica.lly- 1  rained  men  are  being  required. 
Mines  vary  in  size  from  those  requiring  only  2  or  3  trained  m 
men  to  those  employing  several  hundred.  Underground  mining 
work  is  hard,  usually  dirty,  and  calls  for  good  physique  and 
an  absence  of  physical  disabilities. 

Those  who  want  the  city  lights  should  stay  s,way  from 
mining.  To  those  who  like  open  spaces,  who  have  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  who  are  attracted  by  a  pioneer  life  and  who  will 
not  be  discouraged  by  its  hardships,  mining  offers  a  definite 
oppo  rt  unity. 

(4)  Metallurgy  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  ore  after  it 
has  been  mined.  The  number  of  trained  men  required  in  a  mill 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  mill,  which  may  run  from  a  mill  of 
50  tons  capacity  a  day,  to  one  of  10,000  or  more  tons  daily. 
Work  is  continuous  for  365  days  a  year.  These  meh  should  have 
a  broad  engineering  training  and  specialization  in  chemistry, 
and  treatment  of  ores,  and  good  ability  in  research.  Working 
conditions  for  metallurgists  are  usually  more  attractive  than 
conditions  in  the  mines  themselves. 

There  i  s  no  easy  road  to  success,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  hard  work.  Summer  vacations  of  university  students  can  be 
devotee  to  practical  work  and  after  graduation  the  young  eng¬ 
ineer  must  be  prepared  to  get  a  job,  starting  near  the  bottom 
and  thus  supplement  his  college  training  with  experience. 

The  majority  of  men  successful  in  a.ttaining  to  executive 
positions,  which  are  more  highly  paid,  come  from  students  who 
had  a  good  academic  record  and  who  have  exhibited  qualities 
of  leadership  in  other  activities  as  well. 

Qualifications.-  Initiative  and  originality  are  characteris¬ 
tics  which  a  student  must  have  if  he  desires  to  advance  to  the 
more  responsible  positions  open  to  men  in  this  profession. 

He  must  be  honest  and  reliable.  He  should  have  good  health 

if  he  is  to  be  able  to  live  under  the 


and  a  robust  physique 
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many  exacting  conditions  demanded  of  the  mining  engineer. 

He  mast  have  the  ability  to  command  the  respect  of  the  men 
who  are  under  his  supervision. 

Men  formerly  entered  this  profession  by  serving  an 
apprenticeship,  but  the  competition  offered  by  university 
graduates  is  making  it  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  learn 
the  work  by  this  methoo.  Hence  students  should  complete 
senior  matriculation  and  then  take  a  university  course  leading 
to  a  B.SC.  degree  in  mining  Engineering  or  Metallurgy.  Details 
as  to  courses  and  expenses  are  contained  in  the  university 
calendar. 

This  training  will  be  of  value  in  seeking  employment  in 
land  surveying,  civil  engineering,  coal  and  lode  mining,  and 
university  teaching.  Hence  there  are  several  branches  of 
the  profession  which  an  engineer  might  enter.  The  graduate 
i  s  at  first,  usually  required  to  ao  ordinary  laboring  work, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and 
thoughts  of  the  laborers  over  whom  he  will  later  have  control. 

Many  graduates  start  at  about  $100  a  month.  The  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  an  experienced  man  is  about  $150  a  month  and 
expenses.  Some  men  are  paid  $4000  or  $5000,  and  even  more, 
annually.  Remuneration  is  usually  by  salary,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  consultant  who  charges  fees. 

Professional  societies  have  had  no  influence  on  wages, 
in  regulating  the  number  entering  the  profession  or  in  up¬ 
holding  the  rights  of  employees. 

Different  engineers  deal  in  varying  degrees  with  men, 
ideas  and  things.  Engineers  may  be  supervisors,  assayers,  or 
draftsmen.  In  a  large  firm  a  man  may  advance  from  a  sampler 
underground  to  a  supervisor  of  several  phases  of  the  work. 

Most  graduates  of  the  University  of  Alberta  find  employment 
in  the  mines  in  Alberta,  B.G.,  N.W. Territories,  or  Ontario. 

Some  become  members  of  Geological  parties  organized  by  the 
government.  In  the  past  practically  all  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  have  found  employment  soon  a j.  ter  grad¬ 
uation.  Many  undergraduates  are  also  able  to  find  work  in 
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mines  or  on  survey  parties  during  the  summer  months  and  can 
thus  help  to  pay  their  university  expenses.  Application  for 
employment  should  be  made  to  superint  endents  of  mines  or  at 
the  offices  of  the  mine. 

Advancement  is  not  regular,  and  depends  on  the 
engineer’s  ability.  Opportunities  for  advancement  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  at  present.  Changes  in  the  management  of  the 
mine  may  affect  the  personnel.  Changes  in  government  may 
affect  engineers  in  the  civil  service. 

Electrical  Engineers 

A 

Qjj  sh  tf  i  c  at  ions.-  A  student  should  not  think  of  becoming  an 
electrical  engineer  unless  he  has  special  ability  in,  and  a 
special  liking  for,  mathematics.  He  should  have  a  keen 
analytical  mind.  He  must  be  able  to  work  harmoniously  with 
other  men.  Reliability  and  integrity  are  further  character 
traits  that  are  necessary  for  electrical  engineers.  He  must 
have  a  good  mastery  of  English  in  order  to  make  and  read 
specifications  or  to  sell  ideas  to  a  board  of  directors.  He 
must  have  complete  use  of  ooth  hands,  good  hearing,  vision 
ana  physical  fitness,  and  good  control  of  his  nerves.  He 
must  have,  or  be  able  to  develop,  the  ability  to  transfer 
ideas  to  the  drafting  board. 

Beginners  deal  mainly  with  things;  the  men  in  the 
higher  positions  must  also  deal  with  men  and  ideas.  It  is 
wise  to  plan  on  entering  this  profession  soon  after  one 
becomes  21  years  of  age.  The  number  entering  the  vocation  is 
limited  to  those  who  are  capable  of  successfylly  completing 
a  very  difficult  theoretical  and  practical  training,  and  also 
by  the  developments  in  the  field.  The  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company  are  two  gooLd 
companies  i  1  which  many  young  electrical  engineers  find 
employment.  Applications  fo r  Employment ,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  character,  and  academic  and  technical 
training,  should  be  sent  to  the  above  companies,  to  power 
companies  or  industrial  plants. 
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^  P&-*  ~  lV|  e  !)est  training  is  obtained  by  completing  senior 
matriculation  and  then  entering  university  for  a  futther 
period  of  4  years  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science.  The 
Engineers’  Association  requires  that,  before  an  engineer  may 
become  a  member,  he  must  have  two  years  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  University  work  induces  mathematics,  mechanical 
drawing,  elementary  design  and  construction,  mechanics,  and 
electrical  courses. 

The  American,  the  International  ana  the  Willard 
Schools  of  Chicago  offer  valuable  correspondence  courses 
for  electrical  engineers,  provided  one  has  the  facilities  for 
doing  practical  work  at  the  same  time.  The  Engineering 
Association  demands  that  learners  (other  than  university 
graduates)  serve  eight  years,  including  two  years  in  respons¬ 
ible  engineering  work,  and  that  they  pass  certain  examinations. 

Graduates  employed  by  one  of  the  larger  firms  usually 
start  work  at  about  |500  a  year,  increased  possibly  to  #1000 
the  second  year,  #1800  for  next  two  or  three  years,  and  later 
to  #2500.  Graduates,  then,  may  be  in  a  position  to  support  a 
home  soon  after  graduation.  The  Professional  Society  has  had 
no  influence  on  salaries  or  commissions. 

Th  e  wo  rk .  -  The  work  done  by  electrical  engineers  includes: 

(l)  supervision  of  construction  works;  (2)  designing  work  to 
be  constructed;  (3)  testing  completed  work;  (4)  supervision  of 
operations  at  some  complete  work;  (5)  selling  electrical  com¬ 
modities  and  power;  (6)  estimating  the  cost  of  projected 
worxs.  Most  of  the  work  requires  initiative  ana  originality. 

Employment  in  Alberta  may  be  obtained  from  :  (l)  the 

Calgary  Power  Company;  (2)  Mid- West  Utilities;  (3)  Government 
Telephone  System;  and  (4)  various  industrial  and  power  plants. 

Employment  is  largely  regulated  by  constructions  which 
may  be  in  progress  by  the  before  mentioned  o rganizat ions.  In¬ 
dustries  need  electrical  engineers;  for  example,  the  sugar 
factory  at  Raymond  needs  such  men  for  several  months  of  the 
year.  Building  companies  require  them  the  year  round.  In  a 
private  practice  engineers  are  engaged  in  designing  electrical 
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irrstallat ions,  usually  in  association  with  an  architect. 

Alberta  coulo.  use  a  few  men  well  qualified  in  radio 
work  but,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  as  yet  very  little  need 
for  specialists  here.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  field  which, 
undoubtedly  has  a  great  futuee  before  it.  On  the  whole  there 
are  too  many  electrical  engineers  in  Canada  at  present,  but, 
of  course,  the  country  is  still  in  an  undeveloped  state. 

Rapid  expansion  in  many  lines  would  create  a  demand  for  such 
men. 

Other  features.-  Salaried  men  usually  receive  two  weeks’ 
annual  holiday  with  pay;  civil  servants  are  given  three  weeks. 
In  most  cases  the  hours  are  regular,  for  5-g-  or  6  days  a  week. 
Public  holidays  are  observed  by  the  majority  of  electrical 
engineers.  Advancement  depends  on  individual  merit,  and  the 
opportunities  for  advancement  depend  upon  future  developments 
in  the  count  ry . 

The  Professional  Society  has  had  no  influence  in 
regulating  the  number  of  men  becoming  electrical  engineers, 
nor  in  upholding  the  rights  of  employees.  Changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  some  effect  on  the  positions  of  civil  servants 
but  such  is  not  usually  the  case  when  there  is  a  change  in 
the  management  of  an  industrial  plant.  Civij.  servants  aie 
included  in  a  government  pension  scheme  and  some  of c  the 
larger  firms  provide  such  a  plan  for  their  employees.  v.ages 
during  an  absence  from  work  caused  by  accident  or  illness, 
depend  upon  the  employer. 

Engineers  have  excellent  opportunities  for  self- dev¬ 
elopment  within  the  profession  and  br  making  some  discovery 
which  may  prove  to  be  very  valuable. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemical  engineering  is  the  application  of  the  natural 
laws  of  science  of  chemistry  to  the  needs  of  industry.  Jorn- 
eriy  Chemists  were  required  to  do  research  wo*  and  mechanical 
engineers  designed,  constructed  and  operated  equipment. 
Chemical  engineering  was  developed  to  correlate  the  work  of 
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the  chemist  and  the  engineer.  The  chemical  engineer  takes 
the  results  of  the  research  laboratory  and  pats  the  process 
on  a  commercial  "basis.  Such  men  are  required  in  a  great 
variety  of  industries. 

Training .-  A  student  should  not  think  of  entering  this  pro¬ 
fession  unless  he  has  a  real  liking  for  chemistry  and  its 
closely  allied  subjects  of  physics  and  mathematics.  He  should 
complete  senior  matriculation  and  take  an  undergraduate ocour se 
of  four  years  at  the  University  of  Alberta  leading  to  the 
B.Sc.  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering.  During  the  academic 
training  the  engineer  learns  little  of  the  practical  applic¬ 
ation  of  chemistry  to  industry.  Practical  training  begins 
when  he  enters  an  industry.  His  success  depends  upon  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  theory  in  his  practical  work. 

Many  engineers  are  also  firming  it  advisable  to  take 
post-grauuate  work,  for  as  a  profession  grows  or  as  one 
advances  in  his  profession,  the  greater  is  the  need  for 
advanced  knowledge.  Thus,  a  four  year  college  course  in 
chemical  engineering  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
over  one-third  of  the  graduates  continue  post-graduate  work 
for  at  least  one  year.  More  and  more  are  finding  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  secure  their  doctor’s  degree. 

qualifications.-  The  chemical  engineer  must  be  honest ,  reli¬ 
able,  and  attentive  to  detail.  He  must  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  other  workers.  Initiative  and  originality  are  demanded 
of  men  in  this  profession. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  very  definite  figures 
as  to  the  salaries  of  men  engaged  in  this  profession.  They 
range  from  a  thousand  to  several  thousand  oollo,rs  a  year, 
depending  to  a  great  extent  on  individual  training  and 
ability. 

Opportunities.-  Chemical  engineering  is  a  relatively  new  pro- 
fession,  which  is  developing  very  rapidly.  It  i  s  difficult 
to  predict  its  future,  but  judging  frorr.  the  progress  and  dev¬ 
elopments  of  the  last  few  years,  even  imagination  may  fall 
short  of  adequate  description  of  future  possibilities.  Canada 
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has  a  chemical  industry  of  great  importance.  It  is  very  diff¬ 
icult  to  indicate  the  full  significance  of  chemistry  in  Can¬ 
adian  industries  because  of  the  fact  that  chemistry  enters 
into  so  many  industries,  including(to  name  but  a  few)  rubber, 
iron  and  steel,  paint  and  varnish,  pulp  ana  paper,  vegetable 
oil  and  soap,  automobile,  power  plants,  food  rayon,  ceramics, 
cement,  textiles,  fertilizers  s.nd  leather.  The  development 
of  Canadian  natural  resources  depends  on  chemistry  and  chem¬ 
ical  engineering.  The  recovery  of  metals  from  ores  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  carefully  controlled  chemical  processes. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  very  limited  field  in 
Alberta  for  chemical  engineers,  only  five  or  six  being  members 
of  the  Engineering  Society.  In  1931,  114  men  and  6  women  were 
classified  as  gainfully  employed  chemists,  assayers  and  met¬ 
allurgists  in  Alberta.  Most  graduates  find  employment  in 
Canadian  provinces. 

Other  features.-  The  working  hours  are  usually  irregular  but 
it  is  difficult  to  generalize  in  such  a  broad  field.  The 
Professional  Society  has  had  no  effect  on  salaries,  nor  upon 
the  number  entering  the  field.  Civil  servants  are  not  usually 
affected  by  a  change  in  the  government. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

There  were  42  men  classified  as  gainfully  employed  as 
mechanical  engineers  in  Alberta  in  1931.  The  following 
quotation  dealing  with  one  branch  of  mechanical  engineering, 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  pro¬ 
fessional  engineering:  "There  has  never  been  a  technical  field 
in  Which  the  alert  engineer  could  3-00k  forward  to  more  pro¬ 
gress  than  the  power-generating  field  of  today".  Central 
heating  systems  have  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in 
Alberta  as  yet.  However,  judging  by  the  progress  being  made 
in  these  systems  elsewhere,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 


1.  "Power  Plant  Engineering  and  Design"- -Ho  rse . 
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that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  there  will  he  openings  in 
Alberta  for  engineers  who  are  qualified  for  the  work. 

There  is  not  an  oversupply  of  mechanical  engineers 
in  Alberta  at  present.  The  opportunities  for  obtaining  both 
employment  and  advancement  are  good.  . 

The  mechanical  engineer  must  have  about  the  same  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  as  other  engineers.  Students  desiring 
to  enter  this  field  should  obtain  senior  matriculation  and 
then  attend  university.  The  University  of  Alberta  does  not 
offer  a  complete  course  in  mechanical  engineering.  Students 
may,  however,  take  the  first  two  years  of  training  at  this 
university,  and  then  transfer  for  the  rest  of  the  course. 

The  remainder  of  the  training  may  be  obtained  at  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon.  Students  who  enter  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  are  those  who  find  that  their  chief  interest 
lies  in  engines  and  machines. 

The  profession  has  practically  arrived  at  that  stage 
at  which  an  engineer,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Engineering  Association,  must  have  at  least  the 
bachelor’s  degree  in  applied  science.  He  must  also  have 
2  years  of  practical  experience  before  the  Association  will 
accept  him  as  a  member. 

Mechanical  engineers  are  required  in  many  different 
types  of  work.  The  main  departments  of  this  branch  of 
engineering  are: 

(1)  Machine- design  engineering,  which  covers  every  type  of 
machine.  This  branch  requires  the  largest  number  of  mech¬ 
anical  engineers. 

(2)  Refrigeration  engineering,  which  deals  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  refrigerating  machines. 

(?)  Heat  engineering,  which  is  concerned  with  the  gener¬ 
ation  and  transfer  of  heat. 

(4)  Railway  mechanical  engineering,  which  deals  with  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  railway  rolling  stock,  and 
machines  and  tools  used  in  railway  transportation. 
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(5)  Ventilating  engineering,  concerned  with  design, 

installation  ana  operation  of  air  conditioning  and  ventilating 
sy  st  ems . 

(6)  Automotive  engineering,  dealing  with  the  design  of 
engines  ana  vehicles  used,  in  modern  automotive  tran  sport  at  ion. 

In  line  with,  the  above  outline  of  the  branches  of 
mechanical  engineering,  these  engineers  may  find  employment 
in  the  following  fields. 

(1)  Public  ut il it i e s- -ga s ,  electric  and  water. 

(2)  Manufacturing  plants,  machine  shops  and  foundries.  This 
is  a  very  limiteLd  field  as  yet  in  Alberta. 

(3)  Railroading,  as  related  to  rolling  stock. 

(4)  Refrigeration.  Again  this  is  still  a  limited  field  in 
Albert  a.  However,  mechanical  refrigeration  requires 
mechanical  engineers. 

(b)  Mining. 

(6)  Power  Plants. 

(7)  Heating,  including  ventilating  and  air  conditioning. 

(8)  Automotive  transportation:  (a)  service  and  sales  of 

automobiles  ana  tractors, 
(b)  operating  and  service 
of  airplanes. 

The  engineering  department  in  public  utilities,  rail¬ 
roading  and  heating  has  an  engineering  personnel.  Engineers 
are  required  in  each  of  the  4  main  branches  of  this  depart¬ 
ment.  There  are,  then,  engineers  in  executive  worx,  as  well 
as  in  the  engineering ,  operational  and  const  ruction  branches 
of  this  department. 

Other  features.-  Advancement  is  regular  for  the  qualified 
engineer.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  question  of  losing  his 
position,  providing  the  engineer  is  doing  his  work  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner.  As  is  clear  from  the  variety  of  work, 
mechanical  engineers  may  be  required  to  deal  with  persons, 
things  and  ideas,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  hours  for  most  of  these  employees,  are  quite 
regular.  In  some  of  the  above  branches  of  the  work,  as  for 
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instance  in  public  utilities,  the  nature  of  the  work  requires 
that  there  be  engineers  on  duty  at  all  hours.  This  means  that 
some  man  will  be  required  to  work  at  nights.  Shifts  are 
usually  about  8  hours  in  length.  Young  mechanical  engineers 
may  start  work  at  about  #1800. 

Archi  tect  s 

There  were  36  men  classified  as  gainfully  employed  in 
Alberta  in  1931  as  architects;  12  of  these  were  classified 
as  wage- earners. 

Qualif icat  ions.-  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  arts,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult.  The  architect  must 
have  command  of  many  talents.  He  must  be  a  creative  artist 
and  must  be  able  to  translate  abstract  ideas  into  concrete 
form.  He  needs  to  know  something  about  building  construction, 
plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating.  He  must  be  able 
to  draw  up  specifications.  He  mgist  be  able  to  meet  and  deal 
with  the  public  ana  must  have  excellent  organizing  ability. 

The  architect  must,  therefore,  have  a  long  and  serious 
training  before  he  can  properly  perform  his  duties.  He 
should  have  a  university  education,  supplemented  by  a  period 
of  travel  and  practical  experience  in  an  office  for  at  least 
2  years  before  he  should  think  of  placing  the  word  "architect1" 
after  his  name. 

Training.-  In  Alberta  architects  are  required  to  be  graduates 
of  an  approved  Architectural  School  or  to  have  passed  the 
examinations  provided  for  by  legislation.  The  University  ox 
Alberta  course  requires  4  years  of  study;  the  He Gill  course 
requires  5  years.  There  is  no  apprenticeship  in  Alberta;  a 
certain  amount  of  valuable  training  may  be  obtained  through 
technical  and  cor respondence  courses.  However,  the  student 
must  pass  the  Architectural  Association  examinations. 

Architects  may  be  engaged  by  government s,  cities  or 
large  firms,  at  salaries  ranging  from  #1500  to  #3000  a  year. 
Employment  of  assistants  is  largely  casual,  depending  upon 
business  conditions  and  terminable  upon  a  month’s  notice. 
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Employment  is  frequently  for  a  set  period  of  time,  or  for  the 
duration  of  a  certain  piece  of  work.  The  Architectural 
Association  prescribes  fees  of  from  bfo  to  as  the  minimum 
commission  and  it  is  considered  unp rof essional  to  cut  fees. 
The  wo rk .  -  The  work  of  the  architect  is  neither  monotonous 
nor  repetitive;  initiative  and  originality  are  necessary 
characteristics  of  the  architect  who  is  required  to  deal  with 
persons,  things  and  ideas.  Routine  work  is  delegated  to 
draftsmen  and  assistants  under  supervision;  these  latter  may 
hope  to  establish  their  own  practice. 

As  an  assistant,  an  architect  must  find  an  employer 
who  needs  assistance;  as  a  principal,  he  must  find  employment 
from  individuals  or  associations  who  need  the  services  of  an 
architect  in  carrying  out  building  projects.  Larger  centres 
and  prosperous  times  offer  the  best  opportunities  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  architectural  profession.  The  architect  must 
find  his  own  work  on  his  own  initiative,  relying  on  his  own 
personal  character  and  reputation  as  an  architect. 

The  duties  of  an  architect  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  (l)  carrying  out  consult  at  ions  on  building  projects, 
and  making  preliminary  sketches;  (2)  making  working  plans  and 
detail  drawings  of  building  projects;  (3)  preparing  detailed 
specifications  of  labor  and  work  required;  (4)  receiving  and 
examining  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  work  from  contractors; 
(5)  arranging  contracts  in  legal  form.;  (6)  supervising  the 
actual  work,  and  checking  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
work  done;  (7)  certifying  completeness  of  the  work  and  making 
final  payments;  anu  (8)  acting  as  an  agent  for  the  owner  in 
respect  of  the  work.  The  architect  obtains  his  inner  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creative  artist  and  that 

he  is  building  for  the  future. 

The  work  is  very  seasons. ole,  so  toa^  the  aroiite^t 
find  himself  with  a  great  deal  of  work  ac  certain  Limes 
an d  with  v e ry  little  to  do  a  l  others.  Assi s t ant  s  aie  usually 
required  to  work  from  9  a*m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  for  5§-  days  a  week.  These  employees  are  usually 
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given  2  weeks’  annual  vacation  with  pay.  The  professional 

k 

society  does  not  act  to  uphold  the  rights  of  employees  to 
regulate  the  number  of  men  entering  the  field,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  pass  certain  examinations  before 
they  can  become  members  of  the  society.  Changes  in  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  some  effect  on  government  employees;  changes 
in  the  management  of  an  office  may  affect  the  personnel  of 
the  office. 

Other  features.-  There  is  no  retiring  age  nor  any  group  in¬ 
surance  for  architects.  Wages  may  continue  during  an  illness. 

The  work  of  the  architect  is  of  vital  importance  to 
society.  It  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  working  conditions,  to 
the  comfort  of  the  members  of  society  and  to  the  self-respect 
of  the  community.  It  definitely  contributes  to  the  mental 
and  physical  health  and  well-being  of  the  community.  In  most 
cases  architects  are  not  required  to  do  much  travelling  or  to 
spend  much  time  away  from  home.  The  architect  enjoys  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  freedom  with  respect  to  social,  political  and 
religious  privileges,  but  he  must  exercise  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  so  as  not  to  make  himself  unpopular  by  reason  of 
his  beliefs.  The  work  has  no  harmful  effects  on  health  or 
nerves. 

Before  definitely  deciding  to  enter  this  profession, 
a  student  should  ask  himself  if  he  can  stand  the  strain  of  a 
long  theoretical  and  practical  training.  He  should  remember 
that  he  may  not  expect  great  monetary  returns,  but  that  \e  is 
entering  a  vocation  which  offers  a  never-ending  variety  of 
work,  and  that  he  must  remain  always  a  student  •  He  must  have 
a  good  imagination,  a  good  education,  a  technical  knowledge 
of  a  high  order,  and  the  ability  to  mentally  visualize  the 
completed  structure  and  translate  it  to  paper. 
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Mechanical  Drafting 

A  satisfactory  training  for  this  coarse  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  "by  completing  the  work  of  grades  IX  and  X  and  then  taking 
a  practical  machine  shop  course.  This  latter  training  is 
offered  at  the  Edmonton  Technical  School  and  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Art.  Pull  details  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  these  schools  for  information  regarding  their  courses. 

Salaries  for  employees  engaged  in  this  occupation 
range  from  $50  to  $300  a  month,  but  probably  average  about 
$100  to  $150*  Training  for  this  vocation  may  be  utilized  in 
various  branches  of  the  drafting  trade,  in  assembly  plants, 
shop  work  and  for  instructing  beginners.  The  automotive 
v  industry,  mining,  agriculture,  and  highway  construction  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  mechanical  draftsmen.  The  demand  for 
such  men  is  not  very  great  in  the  West.  Eastern  Canada, 

United  States  and  Great  Britain  offer  the  best  opportunities. 

As  one  advances  in  the  vocation  he  i s  given  more  responsibility 
in  the  handling  of  men  and  less  actual  drafting. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  and  no  pension 
scheme  for  draftsmen,  except  possibly  in  some  of  the  larger 
firms.  Most  employees  have  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in 
their  social,  political  and  religious  life.  Y/ages  may,  or 
may  not,  continue  during  an  illness. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


OTHER  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS ( Cont inued) 
Chartered  Accountants 

T~he  work.-  Accountant's  may  engage  in  the  public  practice  of 
accounting  or  go  into  the  comptroller’s  office  of  a  corpor¬ 
ation.  The  public  practice  is  an  interesting  but  limited 
field.  The  work  consists  of  installing  new  accounting  systems 
for  clients,  revising  old  systems,  and  ascertaining  and  cert¬ 
ifying  a  client’s  financial  status. 

Positions  in  the  comptroller’s  department  offer  a 
much  wider  fiel^d  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  accountant 
organizes  the  internal  records  of  the  firm  and  prepares  fin¬ 
ancial  statements  for  the  management.  Inventories  of  supplies 
and  resources,  and  the  necessity  of  making  tax  reports  require 
the  accountants  to  work  long  hours  during  the  fall  ana  spring 
months.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  is  routine,  but  the  nature 
of  the  duties  depends  on  the  business  of  the  employer  or 
principal.  Further,  the  work  becomes  less  routine  as  one 
advances  to  the  more  desirable  positions.  The  more  successful 
accountants  may  be  engaged  in  audit  work  of  higher  class 
including  the  verifying  of  accounts,  the  detection  of  fraud, 
preparation  of  financial  statements  and  income  tax  returns, 
and  the  offering  of  advice  on  various  phases  of  accounting. 
Qualif  icat  ions.-  The  successful  chartered  accountant  must 
have  a  pleasing  appearance,  engaging  manners,  good  health, 
eyesight  and  hearing.  He  must  be  tactful,  honest,  industrious, 
reliable,  sober,  and  accurate.  He  must  be  trustworthy,  have 
the  ability  to  offer  good,  sound  advice,  and  have  a  thorough 
knowl  edge  of  ethical  conduct  .  He  must  have  tr  dining  an  a  a  oil— 
it y  in  mathematics  and  economics.  He  needs  a  general  knowledge 
of  business  activities  and  commerce,  accounting,  oi.uaiting, 
mercantile  law,  statute  law,  and  ousiness  f  i  iicm  c  6  •  The  numbei 
of  men  becoming  accountants  is  regulateo  bjy  means  of  examin¬ 
ations  and  articling.  Most  accountants  enter  the  profession 
some  time  between  their  17th  and  25th  birthdays.  Recommend¬ 
ations  as  to  academic  standing  and  character  are  required 
from  all  applicants  for  positions. 
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Tjrainlng.-  There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  becoming  a 
chartered  accountant . 

(1)  After  having  obtained  senior  matriculation  a  student 
may  become  ” articled"  to  a  practising  member  of  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  who  is  resident  in  Alberta.  It  will 
cost  $10  for  registration,  $60  for  examinations,  and  $70  for 
each  yearly  course  for  five  years.  Finally  there  is  a  $50 
entrance  fee  which  the  accountant  is  required  to  pay  after 

he  has  passed  the  examination. 

(2)  University  graduates  are  required  to  be  articled  for 
a  period  of  4  years  to  an  accountant.  They  are  required  to 
write  the  last  three  examinations. 

(.3)  University  graduates  who  have  a  Bachelor  of  Commerce 
degree  must  be  articled  for  three  years.  In  this  case  they 
are  required  to  study  the  last  two  courses  and  write  the  last 
two  examinations. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

The  Secretary, 

The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Alberta, 

531  Lougheed  Euilding, 

Calgary,  Alberta. 

During  the  training  period  a  learner  may  be  paid  from 
$50  to  $100  a  month,  depending  upon  experience  and  ability. 

A  senior  who  has  more  than  four  years  of  experience  may 
receive  from  $150  to  $200  a  montfc  per  annum  and  up. 

Opoortunit ie  s. -  Asa  Chart  e  r  e  d  Ac  c  o unt  ant ,  wo  rk  may  be  0  bt  ai n- 
ed  in  any  of  the  following  fields:  (1)  In  general  public 
practice;  (2)  As  assistant  to  a  practising  C.A. ;  (3)  In  the 

Civil  Service,  in  the  Audit  Department,  or  the  Income  Tax 
branch;  (4)  In  commercial  concerns  as  accountants,  office 
managers,  credit  managers;  (5)  Lecturing  at  the  University 
or  in  commercial  schools;  (6)  As  sec  ret  ar)  - 1  rea.surer ,  or 
municipal  treasurer. 

On  the  whole,  opportunities  are  fairly  bright  for 
chartered  accountants  in  Alberta.  Members  of  this  profession 
suffered  less  from  unemployment  than  many  others  in  Alberta 
in  1931.  In  normal  times  the  demand  for  highly  trained  men 
exceeds  the  supply.  Opportunities  at  present  are  greatest  in 
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the  United  States,  but  in  the  not  too  distant  future  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  Canada;  especially  in  the  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  centres,  will  greatly  increase. 

Other  features.-  As  a  rule  account  ants  are  required  to  work 
about  seven  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week.  They  are  not 
usually  paid  for  overtime  but  they  observe  public  holidays 
and  are  given  two  or  three  weeks'  annual  holiday  with  pay. 

There  is  no  uniform  rate  of  advancement,  which  depends 
mainly  on  merit  and  special  training  but  also  to  a  lesser 
extent  on  seniority.  The  number  entering  the  profession  is 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  long  period  of  articling  that  is 
required  and  the  rigid  examinations  that  must  be  passed. 
Difficulties  between  employer  and  employees  may  be  referred 
to  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Albert  a  for 
sett  1  erne nt  • 

No  special  provisions  for  insurance  or  pensions 
are  offered  to  chartered  accountants.  Wages  may  continue 
during  absence  from  work  due  to  illness,  depending  on  the 
employer. 

Accountants  receive  their  inner  satisfaction  from  the 
fact  that  their  information  may  be  regarded  as  reliable  and 
may  lead  to  the  prevention  of  great  financial  loss.  The  work 
of  the  junior  is  fairly  monotonous.  Some  accountant's  are 
required  to  do  considerable  travelling.  There  is  ample 
opportunity  for  self- development  within  the  profession,  and 
most  accountants  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  freedom  in  their 
social,  political  and  religious  beliefs.  The  close  nature 
of  the  work  may  have  its  efiect  on  health  and  nerves. 


Commercial  Art 

Qualifications.-  Originality,  thoroughness,  neatness,  patience, 
inventiveness,  resourcefulness  are  all  characteristics  which 
are  to  be  found  in  a  successful  commercial  artist.  Creative¬ 
ness  is  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  necessary  for 
success.  A  commercial  artist  must  be  able  to  meet  people  in 
order  to  establish  business  contacts.  Good  health,  eyesight, 
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and  steady  nerves  are  very  necessary  for  success  in  this 
occupation.  Color  blindness  would  be  very  detrimental. 

Since  this  is  a  craft  more  than  an  art  or  profession,  entrance 
into  the  occupation  is  not  limited  by  academic  training,  but 
the  more  education  you  have  the  more  likely  you  are  to  be 
successful.  The  best  preparation  is  obtained  by  attending  an 
art  school.  A  technics.!  school  education  of  fine  and  applied 
arts,  drawing,  and  design,  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  color 
and  pigments,  the  theory  of  engra/ving  and  lithographing  give  a 
very  fine  training.  The  theoretical  work  should  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  visits  to  plants  engaged  in  commercial  art  work.  A 
knowledge  of  lettering  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  pur¬ 
poses  and  of  drawing,  including  figure,  animal  and  object,  is 
essential.  The  artist  must  have  a  knowledge  of  composition 
and  of  color  and  its  appeal  and  the  ability  to  criticize.  He 
must  have  skill  in  pencil,  pen  and  ink  and  color  technique. 
Creativeness  is  the  great  essential  for  a  leader.  Employment 
is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  and  is  determined  by  ab il- 

ity .  Graduation  from  a  recognized  school  is  valuable  but  not 
necessary.  There  are  no  age  restrictions  placed  on  ent  rant  s 
into  the  vocation  hut  an  early  start  after  a  good  education 
IS  ci  dvi sable . 

Training.-  Four  methods  of  obtaining  satisfactory  training  are 
suggested: 

(1)  Shop  training. 

(2)  Correspondence  courses. 

(3)  Art  schools  in  the  East  and  in  U.S.,  at  Toronto,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Boston.  At  New  York 
three  semesters  are  required.  The  estimated  cost  per  semester 
is  as  follows:  fees-- $25,  board-- $85,  tools-- $10  and  10/  a 
day. 

(4)  The  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Co.lga.ry.  The 
estimated  cost  is:  fees-- $35  per  year,  board-- $20  to  ^30  a 
month,  tool  s-  -  $25 .  The  Institute  offers  six  scholarships  to 
the  value  of  tuition  fees  for  second  year  students.  After 
completing  this  work  a  student  should  go  to  Toronto  and 
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find  employment  in  a  good  shop  there. 

(5)  There  are  a  few  places  where  training  may  be  obtained  by 
serving  an  apprent iceship .  Brigdens  Limited  of  Winnipeg  engage 
some  apprentices  in  order  to  train  them  to  their  own  work. 

This  is  usually  considered  a  good  form  of  training  because  it 
gives  one  the  opportunity  of  working  with  experienced  artists. 
Apprentices  may  be  paid  from  $5  to  $8  a  week. 

Earnings.-  It  is  very  difficult  to  state  the  range  of  salaries. 
There  are  some  artists  who  barely  exist  for  years,  while  others 
inay  break  into  the  big  money  almost  immediately,  although  this 
happens  very  inf  requent  ly .  Income,  thfen,  is  a  very  indefinite 
affair,  depending  entirely  upon  the  ability  and  creativeness 
of  the  individual  to  produce  work  that  will  sell.  Some  employ¬ 
ees  are  paid  regular  salaries,  others  are  paid  by  the  job.  Some 
artists  are  engaged  solely  in1  ffree  lance"  work. 

The  work  In  general  the  commercial  artist  is  required  to  make 
drawings  which  are  designed  to  aid  in  the  selling  of  some  pro¬ 
duct  or  service.  There  are  three  main  divisions  of  commercial 
art  * 

(1)  Industrial,  which  includes  the  designing  of  commodities 
before  actual  production.  This  relates  to  materials  that  are 
produced  by  machines. 

(2)  Illustrating,  which  includes  catalogues  and  their  planning, 
as  well  as  story  illustrating. 

(3)  Advertising,  which  may  include  both  (1)  and  (2)  and  covers 
the  planning,  illustrating,  and  lettering  of  all  types  of 
advert  i  sing. 

The  field  of  application  for  this  training  is  very 
broad,  and  the  individual  may  do  ''free-lance11  work  when  not 
employed  for  wages.  Still  this  is,  in  many  respects,  a  luxury, 
so  that  remuneration  depends  on  economic  conditions.  Tie  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  commercial  art  includes  design,  engraving,  photo- 
graphy,  sign-painting,  scenery  sketching,  sculpture,  and  model¬ 
ling.  In  more  detail  the  work  includes:  retouching  photographs 
and  printed  copy,  designing,  lettering,  napping  letterheads, 
designing  fashion  figures  and  covers,  cartoon  designing,  air¬ 
brush  work,  machine  retouching  and  general 
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catalogue  illustrating.  Artists  usually  specialize  along  one 
line  ora  group  of  allied  lines  as,  for  example:  (1)  drawing 
only  cooking  utensils,  shoes  or  cars;  or  (2)  illustrating 

stories. 

Beginners  in  an  art  studio  are  given  the  work  which 
they  are  most  capable  of  doing..  As  they  show  improvement  they 
are  given  more  difficult  work  to  do.  The  more  capable  men  may 
become  head  artists,  whose  duty  is  to  supervise  the  work  of 
the  other  employees.  They  are  also  to  choose  the  work  which 
they  prefer,  or  the  work  which  offers  the  greatest  financial 
returns.  Advancement  ,  then,  may  mean  that  the  artist  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  specialize  or  supervise.  The  work 
is  varied  enough  in  most  cases  to  be  very  interesting. 

Openings . -  Let  us  list  a  few  of  the  fields  which  require  the 
services  of  commercial  artists.  Work  may  be  obtained  in: 

(1)  engraving  or  lithographing  shops;  (2)  advertising  agencies; 
(3)  large  departmental  stores;  (4)  printing  plants;  (5)  indus¬ 
trial  plants;  (6)  outdoor  advertising  boards;  (7)  show  card 
writing;  (8)  window  decorating;  (9)  theatre  advertising;  and 
(l)  travel  advertising. 

The  supply  usually  exceeds  the  demand.  It  is  estim¬ 
ated  that  a  graduate  of  an  art  school  has  about  one  chance  in 
two  of  obtaining  employment.  A  student  should  realize  then 
that  this  is  a  crowdea  occupation  and  should  very  seriously 
consider  his  chances  of  success  and  happiness  in  the  wo  rk 
before  deciding  on  a  career  in  commercial  art  work.  Specialists 
receive  the  highegt  pay  and.  are  in  demand  in  many  fields.  About 
40  f,  of  commercial  art  students  are  engaged  in  advertising,  30^ 
in  publi suing ,  20/&  in  architectural  worx  and.  10/<?  in  miscellan¬ 
eous  work.  This  is  a  fairly  ola  but  growing  occupation.  The 
greatest  opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  the  more  densely 
populated  cent  res. 

Other  features.-  Employees  usually  work  about  8  hours  a  clay* 
"Free-lance"  artists  work  whatever  hours  thj?y  prefer.  Employ¬ 
ees  are  usually  given  2  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay.  There 
is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  artists,  nor  Have  they  a 
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pension  provided  for  them  when  they  retire.  Wages  may  continue 
during  illness,  depending  upon  the  firm  and  the  value  of  the 
employee  to  the  firm. 

Employees  may  use  their  leisure  time  in  developing 
their  abilities  and  in  doing  '* freelance"  work.  Artists  get 
their  satisfaction  from  seeing  their  work  before  the  public. 
They  are  free  to  use  their  initiative  and  originality,  and 

indeed  must  use  it  if  they  are  to  be  successful.  Mo  st  art i st  s 
are  not  required  to  do  much  travelling.  They  enjoy  freedom 
with  fespect  to  political,  social  and  religious  privileges. 

The  work  may  at  times  be  fatiguing  and  tiring.  Eye  strain  is 
caused  by  the  close  work  and  lighting  conditions  in  the  shop. 

It  also  tends  to  have  considerable  effect  on  the  general  health 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  inactivity . each  day. 

Jou  rnali sm 

Journalism  is  a  very  broad  field,  including  men  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  in  the  business  affairs,  others  in  editorial 
branches;  some  are  employed  by  newspapers,  dailies  or  weeklies, 
and  by  periodicals.  Some  are  engaged  in  radio  writing,  or 
ghost  writing,  while  still  others  write  books  or  proof  read 
printed  material.  Within  newspaper  work  itself  there  are  many 
divisions  of  labor,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  0“  this  article.  In  what  follows  we  are  referring 
mainly  to  journalism  as  applied  to  newspaper  work. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  now  giving  preference  to 
university  graduates  when  new  employees  are  to  be  engaged. 

The  university  courses  tha.t  are  favored  by  editors  include 
English,  history,  economics  and  political  science.  The  reason 
for  this  is  easily  found  when  we  know  that  newspaper  work  is 
becoming  highly  specialized  and  systematized.  Reporters  are 
assigned  to  specific  topics,  such  as  those  dealing  with  civic 
affairs,  police  court,  labor,  business,  finance,  mining  and 
sports.  Generally  reporters  deal  with  the  same  topics  aaj 
after  day.  Many  articles  need  to  be  "pepped  up"  after  they 
have  been  written  by  the  reporters.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
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"re- write"  inan.  Besides  these  employees  there  are  also  col- 
ami  nists,  news  commentators,  telegraph  editors  and  cable  edi¬ 
tors.  The  city  editor  must  know  the  work  of  each  member  of 
the  staff  and  must  have  a  broad  educational  background.  An 
editorial  writer  can  not  be  too  well  informed  and  he  must  add 
to  his  knovfledge  at*  every  opportunity.  English,  language 
studies  and  social  studies  will  improve  his  ability  to  express 
himself,  ana  will  give  him  a  broader  outlook. 

A  fundamental  requirement  of  journalism  is  accuracy. 

One  editor  considers  that  the  infinite  patience  necessary  for 
the  gathering  of  accurate  information  is  more  important  than 
the  ability  to  write  what  one  has  learned.  Of  course  the  best 
newspaper  reporters  combine  both  of  these  qualities. 

The  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
career  in  journalism  must  continue  to  be  a  student  all  his 
life.  His  range  of  knowledge  cannot  be  too  great.  He  must  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  of  writing  so  that  he 
will  learn  to  express  his  ideas  clearly,  concisely  and  accur¬ 
ately,  regardless  of  what  it  may  cost  in  terms  of  hard  and 
conscientious  work. 

Training.-  Prom  what  has  already  been  said  it  should  be  clear 
that  a  student  who  wishes  to  enter  this  occupation  should 
complete  four  years  of  high  school  education.  If  he  desires 
to  advance  to  the  better  positions,  he  should  then  attend 
university  and  take  such  courses  as  English,  history  and  pol¬ 
itical  economy.  Many  graduates  are  now  talcing  a  course  in  a 
School  for  Journalism  which  is  offered  at  certain  universities, 
such  as,  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Western  Canadian 
Universities  do  not  offer  such  courses.  A  good  knowledge 
of  geography  and  of  municipal,  provincial  ana  federal  govern¬ 
ments  is  very  valuable.  Shorthand  and  typing  are  decidealy 
useful  accomplishments  for  any  person  entering  the  occupation 
as  a  reporter. 

Qualifications.-  The  successful  journalist  must  always  have  a 
pleasant  manner  and  a  smile  and  be  able  to  retain  friends. 

He  must  be  able  to  meet  all  classes  fif  people,  and  have  the 
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ability  to  ’'listen  well"  in  addition  to  talking  well.  He  must 
have  a  "nose  for  news".  He  must  not  be  easily  discouraged. 

Any  person  who  lacks  sympathy,  is  too  reserved  or  tactless 
will  not  be  successful  as  a  journalist.  He  must  be  trust¬ 
worthy.  He  must  be  capable^  of  looking  honestly  at  the  facts; 
he  must  have  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a 
story;  he  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  witchery  of  words. 
General  good  health  and  physique,  neatness  and  cleanliness 
are  demanded  in  a  journalist.  He  must  have  keen  powers  of 
observation  and  a  good  memory,  so  that  he  can  later  accurately 
record  the  necessary  details.  Most  journalists  enter  the 
occupation  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  They  usually  get 
into  the  "game"  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  knew  some  one 
already  in  the  occupation.  They  must  retain  their  position 
by  showing  the  necessary  ability  and  desire  to  succeed. 

The  training  obtained  in  a  newspaper  office  is  very 
valuable  if  one  desires  to  obtain  employment  with  business 
house  magazines,  trade  papers,  publicity  branches  of  businesses 
press  associations,  radio  work  or  if  one  desires  to  make  his 
living  as  a  free-lance  writer  or  a  ghost  writer. 

Many  successful  men  started  their  careers  in  journalism 
as  office  boys.  By  showing  the  proper  desires  and  aptitudes 
for  work,  and  supplementing  their  practical  experience  by 
attendance  at  evening  classes,  they  were  able  to  advance  to 
the  more  desirable  positions.  Frequently  high  school  boys  do 
special  assignments,  especially  on  sports,  during  their  spare 
time,  and  thus  obtain  an  early  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 

work . 

Earnings.-  Office  boys  ate  generally  paid  from  $10  to  $12  a 
week.  Many  reporters  are  paid  from  $20  to  $25.  Salary  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  position  of  the  employee  ana  the  class 
of  newspaper  for  which  he  works.  In  Alherta  there  are  certain 
reporters  who  earn  as  much  as  $60  a  week.  Reporters  may,  in 
some  cases,  attain  a  modest  home- sappo  rt  ing  status  within  5 
years  after  starting  work.  There  is  no  aefinite  rate  of 
increase  of  salary,  which  may  he  paid  on  a  weekly  basis  or  as 
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a  space  rate.  Unions  have  not  had  any  influence  on  salaries 
of  journalists.  The  important  news  gathering  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  agencies  pay  a  much  higher  rate  for  news  stories  than  do 
individual  newspapers.  A  single  dispatch  may  bring  in  $10/ 
depending  upon  its  importance  and  news  interest.  One  Toronto 
Daily  paper  pays  a  minimum  of  $1  for  even  a  brief  tel  eg  rain 
announcing  an  accident  or  a  fatality. 

The  work.-  Most  reporters  have  a  regular,  beat ,  covering  news 
of  interest  of  the  city  hall,  labor,  police,  military  or 
sports.  Several  reporters  may  be  assigned  to  very  important 
events.  At  the  desk  in  the  offices  are  the  copy  readers,  who 
edit  copy  of  all  types,  local  and  telegraphic,  and  the  head¬ 
line  writers.  Editorial  writers  prepare  the  editorials  and 
edit  copy  for  the  editorial  page. 

As  one  advances,  the  work  becomes  more  exacting  and 
responsible.  One  may  be  promoted  from  reporter  to  the  copy 
desk,  city  desk,  to  the  editorial  room  and  executive  positions. 
One  may  become  a  copy  reader,  special  co r respondent  or  a 
special  feature  writer  on  finance,  politics  or  religion.  He 
may  become  a  critic  of  music,  drama  or  literary  works,  or  a 
columnist,  or  a  city,  night,  sport,  society  or  managing  editor 
or  editor-in-chief.  In  almost  all  positions  there  is  much 
routine  work,  but  there  is  plenty  of  variety  too. 

The  larger  daily  papers  require  men  who  have  specialized 
along  certain  }.inesf  bat  the  demand  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  general  economic  and  financial  conditions.  In  gooo. 
times  there  is  a  demand  for  publicity  men.  Cities,  indeed, 
often  engage  these  latter  men  to  attract  tourists. 

The  chances  of  obtaining  employment  are  greatest  in 
Eastern  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Application  for 
employment  should  be  sent  to  the  city  editor  or  the  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper  for  which  one  desires  to  work. 

Other  features.-  Theoretically  the  working  day  consists  of 
8  hours,  but  actually  the  hours  may  be  long  ana  uncertain,  for 
events  of  newspaper  importance  may  happen  at  any  time.  News¬ 
paper  workers  work  6  and  sometimes  V  days  a  week.  Some  members 
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of  the  staff  are  given  public  holidays.  Most  employees  enjoy 
2  or  3  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay.  A  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  the  positions  of  employees,  but  a  change 
in  management  may  have  considerable  effect  on  the  personnel 
of  a  newspaper. 

There  is  no  compulsory  retiring  age  for  journalists 
nor  have  they  a  pension  when  they  retire.  Some  newspapers 
offer  group  insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and  death. 
Generally,  salaries  continue  in  case  journalists  are  forced 
to  be  absent  from  work  by  sickness. 

Many  employees  use  their  spare  time  in  free-lance 
work.  Journalists  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  their  story 
in  print.  As  a  rule  members  of  this  profession  are  accorded 
a  good  social  standing.  The  words  of  one  reporter  may  be 
quoted  to  indicate  his  idea  of  the  importance  of  newspaper 
work:  "What  (name  of  paper)  says  today,  the  people  think 
tomorrow-  If  they  don't,  they  should." 

Most  newspaper  men  are  congenial.  The  work  is  not 
monotonous,  ana  workers  are  continually  in  need  of  initiative 
and  originality.  Many  reporters  are  required  to  do  consider¬ 
able  travelling  and  to  be  absent  from  for  long  periods  of 
time.  For  example,  Gordon  Sinclair,  a  few  years  ago,  was 
required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  travelling  by  the  Toronto 
Star  News  'Syndicate. 

Within  certain  limits  imposed  upon  them  by  the  policy 
of  their  paper,  journalists  enjoy  a  certain  amount,  of  polit¬ 
ical  freedom  but  this  is  more  true  of  their  social  and  isligious 

privileges. 

A  certain  amount  of  nervous  tension  is  unavoidable  and 
those  individuals  of  a  nervous  temperament  are  apt  to  find 
the  work  rather  trying.  However,  if  they  have  the  proper  qual¬ 
ifications  and  take  reasonable  care  of  themselves  they  should 


not  suffer  from  the  work. 
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Other  occupations  in  journalism.-  The  above  account  cf  journ¬ 
alism  has  not  included  any  mention  of  circulation  or  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  circulation  manager  to  secure 
readers.  He  is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the  paper, 
that  is,  he  is  a  type  of  salesman.  The  advertising  manager 
is  responsible  for  securing  advertisements.  Photographers 
are  a  further  necessary  cog  in  the  newspaper  machine.  In  the 
proof  room  all  copy  is  carefully  checked  for  errors. 

A  certain  number  of  women  are  engaged  in  this  occupa¬ 
tion,  especially  as  society  reporters,  women’s  page  editors, 
shopping  guide  writers,  and  children’s  page  editors.  Women 
who  know  textiles,  color,  design  and  fashion  are  very  important 
parts  of  the  advertising  branch  of  journalism. 

Radio  writing  is  considered  to  be  the  most  intricate 
form  of  original  expression,  for  the  radio  script  must  give 
the  important  features  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Indiv¬ 
iduals  engaged  in  this  work  are  highly  trained  and  experienced. 
The  field  is  practically  closed  to  amateur  writers. 

By  ghost  writing  is  meant  writing  for  some  other 
person.  Many  articles  by  prominent  men  in  industry,  arts  and 
sport  have  been  written  by  ghost  writers.  This  form  of  journ¬ 
alism  makes  it  possible  for  persons  to  express  their  ideas 
even  though  they  lack  writing  skill.  The  ghost  writer  requires 
all  the  tact  and  diplomacy  found  in  good  reporters  as  well  as 
a  good  versatility  of  style  and  facility  of  expression.  He 
must  have  an  intimate  under  standing  of  the  person  for  whom  he 
writ  es. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  much  discussion  on  the  writing 
of  books.  It  is  said  that  for  every  1000  manuscripts  sub¬ 
mitted  by  unknown  writers,  the  edit  ros  buy  ONE.  A  literary 
reputation  improves,  like  wine,  with  age.  A  successful  hook 
writer  must  spend  years  building  up  a  reputation.  Good  luck 
in  capturing  the  fancies  of  publisher  and  public  are  essential 
for  making  a  profession  of  writing.  Frequently  perseverance 
in  selling  a  manuscript  is  important,  for  a  book  that  several 
editors  have  refused  may  be  accepted  and  successfully  sola  by 
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another  editor. 

Writing  for  the  motion  pictures  is  another  highly- 
specialized  branch  of  the  writing  occupations.  Scenario 
writing  offers  very  little  for  the  inexperienced  writer. 


photography 

photography  may  be  either  an  art  or  a  craft  or  both, 
and  may  be  divided  into  6  branches  as  follows: 

(1)  Life  or  portrait.  The  photographer  occupied  with  this 
branch  of  work  takes  pictures  of  customers  in  his  studio. 

(2)  Art.  The  photographer  in  this  field  is  engaged  in 
producing  photographs  of  real  artistic  merit.  He  may  photo¬ 
graph  landscapes  or  living  subjects. 

(3)  News.  This  branch  of  photography  is  part  of  the  journ¬ 
alistic  work. 

(4)  Aerial  photography.  The  man  engaged  in  this  work  takes 
photographs  from  the  air,  from  balloons,  aeroplanes  or  tall 
buildings. 


(bj  Commercial  photography,  photographers  in  this  work 
>repare  photographs  for  advertising  agencies. 

(6)  Cinematography.  These  photographers  take  pictures  with 
he  motion  picture  camera. 

)ualifioation.-  In  this  article  it  will  he  possible  to  deal 
mly  with  the  photographer  engaged  in  the  fiist  mentioned 
) ranch .  A  person  enters  photography  i  ie  has  or  seems  to 
lave  a  particular  liking  and  aptitude  for  it.  Ee  should  have 
i  love  of  art  and  beauty.  He  must  be  artist  enough  to  like 
photography,  whether  amateur,  commercial  or  portrait.  He  must 
;ake  pleasure  in  doing  his  work  well.  He  must  be  able  to  meet 
and  please  the  public  and  so  should  have  a  neat  personal 
appearance.  He  must  have  the  capacity  to  be  patient  and  to  do 
work  that  requires  great  attention  to  detail.  Since  the  work 
is  of  a  confining  nature,  he  should  have  good  health  and  lungs. 
It  is  wise  to  enter  soon  after  one  becomes  13  years  of  age. 

Entrance  into  the  occupation  is  not  limited  by  the 
need  for  a  specific  amount  of  academic  education,  but  such  an 
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education  gives  a  cultural  "background  which  is  of  great  value 
in  attracting  customers  to  the  studio. 

Training An  apprenticeship,  serveu  under  a  good  phot ographer , 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  learning  the  art  from  the 
experience  of  others.  The  technical  school  in  Edmonton  offers 
a  valuable  course  for  photographers.  There  are  several  schools 
in  the  United  States  which  offer  training  in  photography.  A 
list  of  schools  and  addresses  can  be  obtained  from  the  Eastman 
Photo  Company .  In  these  schools  the  students  learn  re-touching, 
tinting,  lighting,  the  mixing  of  chemicals,  developing,  print¬ 
ing  pictures  and  meeting  the  public. 

The  apprentice  may  be  paid  a  small  wage  while  he  is 
learning  the  business.  The  minimum  salary  for  employees  is 
$12.50  a  week.  Experienced  men  receive  from  $18  to  $25  a  week. 
Managers  may  be  paid  $2000  a  year.  As  a  rule,  owners  make  a 

good  living  over  a  period  of  years,  but  the  public  is  very 

* 

fickle.  They  will  patronize  one  artist  for  years  because  of 
the  fact  that  Lady  So-and-So  had  a  smart  picture,  produced  by 
this  artist,  in  the  rotrogravure  section  of  a  newspaper. 

Whether  the  picture  looks  like  Lady  So-and-So  matters  little; 
the  artist  is  on  his  financial  feet,  for  the  time  being  at 
1  east . 

Other  features.-  Photographers  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
ideas,  men  and  things.  In  the  small  shops  one  man  may  ao  all 
the  work,  but  in  larger  firms  the  final  result  may  be  obtained 
by  a  division  of  labor.  When  a  photographer  feels  qualified 
he  may  set  up  a  shop  for  himseli  .  The  larger  the  community , 
the  greater  are  the  opportunities,  hue  it  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  competition  will  also  be  keener.  Eirst  class 
help  is  not  plentiful;  indifferent  help  is.  Only  about  one- 
half  of  the  photographers  in  Alberta  in  1931  were  employees. 

As  e  rule  the  hours  Tor  employees  are  regular,  being 
from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  It  hours  off  for  lunch.  However, 
the  amount  of  work  done  during  the  day  varies  greatly,  for 
there  are  both  busy  and  slack  seasons.  Advancement  depends 
upon  merit.  Business  conditions  determine  bow  much  promotion 
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may  be  obtained. 

Success  depends  upon  individual  enterprise.  There  is 
no  pension  scheme  for  photographers.  Employees  may  continue 
to  receive  pay  during  an  absence  from  work  which  is  caused  by 

illness. 

In  conclusion  v/e  quote  one  photographer:  "Life  is  what 
we  make  it.  Por  nearly  50  years  portrait  photography  has  been 
to  ire  a  pleasure,  a  worry  and  a  nui sance-- and  yet  still  a 
pleasure.  And  in  times  of  depression  it  is  a  splendid  hobby." 
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CHAPTER  XII 
SERVI CE 

Many  occupations  are  included  in  the  industrial  group 
known  as  Service.  There  are  5  major  subdivisions  of  service. 
These  divisions  are  known  as  public  administration  and  defence, 
recreation,  professional  and  personal  service  and  laundering, 
cleaning,  dyeing  and  pressing. 

ihis  chapter  will  deal  with  a  few  of  the  occupations 
found  in  some  of  these  subdivisions.  Professional  service 
will  be  treated  in  later  chapters. 

Public  Administrat ion  and  Defence 
Practically  all  individuals  gainfully  employed  in  this 
branch  of  service  are  male  employees.  Table  XLV  shows  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  among  wage-earners  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

TABLE  XLV 

MALE  E71PL0YMENT  AND  TIHEKPLOYMENT  IN  A  FEW  BRANCHES  OF 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEFENCE  IN  ALBERTA  IN  THE  YEAR  1931 


Occupat ion 

Employees 

Losing 

Losing 

Time 

time 

time 

lost 

No. 

No. 

% 

% 

Public  service  officials 

6  69 

31 

5 

2 

Fi remen- - f i re  department 
Other  ranks- -army,  navy 

220 

6 

3 

1 

and  air  force 

153 

11 

7 

3 

Police  and  detectives 

6  50 

42 

6 

3 

Note:  There  were  12  female  workers  in  this  branch  of  service, 
8  of  whom  were  engaged  as  ’’police  and  detectives”. 
Source:  Volume  VI,  !  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931  »t 
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TABLE  XL VI 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  POR  MALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEPENCE 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936 


Employees 

No. 

Average 
earning  s 

$ 

Ave  rage 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Public  service  officials 

217 

2750 

51 

Pi  remen-*- f  ire  department 

199 

“  1430 

50 

Officers- -army,  navy  and 
air  force 

21 

2580 

52 

Othe  r  rank  s- -  army ,  navy 
and  ai r  force 

149 

845 

50 .1 

Police  and  detectives 

335 

1425 

48.7 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  #XXVI. 


The  Army 

Pay  and  hours.-  privates  in  the  Army  are  paid  $1.20  a  day  and 
hoard.  Officers,  depending  on  the  rank:,  receive  from  $3  to 
$5  a  day  and  hoard.  Executives  and  higher  officers  may 
receive  as  high  as  $20  a  day.  An  increase  in  salary  accompanies 
a  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  rank.  Increased  respons¬ 
ibility  is  also  characteristic  of  promotions,  which  depend  on 
both  ability  and  seniority.  The  hours  are  usually  regular, 


consisting  of  an  8  hour  day,  from  6  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  7  days 

a  week.  Public  holidays  are  observed  and  annual  holidays  of 
21  days  are  given  to  all  the  men  in  the  service. 

Qualif icat ions.-  Most  officers  are  required  to  have  at  least 
grade  XII  standing,  and  other  ranks  at  least  grace  X.  Spec¬ 
iality  officers  for  the  air  force,  or  ordnance  and  electrical 
engineers  should  have  completed  senior  matriculation  and  have 
a  B. Sc .  degree  from  a  university,  although  this  is  not  enforced 
at  present.  Leadership,  confidence  in  one’s  ability,  courage, 
initiative  and  first  class  physical  fitness  are  required  of 
men  entering  the  army.  Physical  examinations  and  educational 
certificates  are  required  of  all  applicants.  Entrance  is  most 
easily  effected  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Any  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  obtained  a  B  certificate  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  C.O.T.C.  is  qualified  to  apply  for  a  commission  in  the 
imperial  army  for  the  arm  in  Which  they  are  qualified. 
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In  many  of  the  towns  of  Alberta  there  are  local 
militia  units  in  which  valuable  training  may  be  obtained. 
Graduates  ana  undergraduates  attending  the  University  of 
Alberta  may  enroll  in  the  Canadian  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

The  best  training  is  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  The  1937  Canada  Year 
Book,  pages  10 28- -31,  contains  a  short  article  dealing  with 
academic  requirements  for  entrance  and  the  training  offered 
at  the  college. 

Advantages  ana  disadvantages  of  this  occupation. -  Ag e  of 
retirement  varies  with  the  rank.  A  pension  scheme  is  in 
operation  for  members  of  the  permanent  force.  There  is  an 
insurance  plan,  to  which  each  individual  contributes,  to  give 
protection  against  illness,  accident  and  death.  Men  continue 
to  receive  their  pay  during  any  absence  caused  by  illness  or 
accident.  Considerable  travelling  and  long  absences  from 
home  may  be  required  of  some  members  of  the  force  to  enable 
them  to  attend  camps  ana  schools.  There  are  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  hr  self- development  within  the  occupation.  These 
men  enjoy  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  their  political  and 
religious  privileges.  This  is  a  very  healthful  occupation, 
ana  one  which  has  excellent  ejects  on  t^e  nerves. 

Canada  is  divided  into  11  military  districts,  each 
under  a  commander,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  command,  training 

and  administration  of  Canadian  militia. 

The  strength  of  the  Permanent  Active  Militia  is  limited 

by  the  Amending  Act  of  1919  to  10,000  men,  but  at  the  e-present 
time  there  are  less  than  4,200  men  in  the  organization,  schools 
of  instruct  ion  are  conducted  at  all  stations  of  the  Permanent 
force  in  Canada.  The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of 
the  Canadian  militia  in  1936. 
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TABLE  XL  VI I 

STRENGTH  OE  PERMANENT  AND  NON- PERMANENT  ACTIVE  MILITIA,  SAN ADA, 

1936 


Permanent 
active  militia 
Personnel 

Non- permanent 
active  militia 
Per  sonnel 

Staff  and  General  List 

62 

Cavalry  and  Mounted  Rifles 

438 

8,852 

Eield  Artillery 

407 

9,797 

Medium  Artillery 

56 

2,30  9 

Heavy  Artillery  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  Sections 

257 

1,651 

Eng ineers 

283 

4,  332 

Signal  s 

461 

5,380 

Infant  ry 

1,004 

55,633 

Officer's  Training  Corps 

4,551 

Army  Service  Corps 

284 

1 , 393 

Non- Combatant  s 

90  6 

5,687 

T  ot  al  s 

4,158 

99,585 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937.  Page  1026. 


In  addition  to  the  Active  Militia  there  is  also  a 
Reserve  Militia,  which  is  designed  to  act  as  a  “basis  for  con¬ 
tingent  military  organizat  ion.  '  Drill  and  training  are  vol¬ 
untary,  and  entail  no  expense  to  the  public. 

Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
Qualif i cat  ions.-  "The  number  of  better  educated  men  who 
sought  enli st merit  with  the  force  is  being  maintained  ana  as 
the  educational  requirements  have  been  raised,  the  average 
standard  of  acceptance  is  higher  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
force's  history*"^ 

In  the  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  there  were  2,248 
applicant's  for  engagement  in  the  force.  This  was  only  about 
50 $  of  the  number  who  applied  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
applicants  217  recruits  were  engaged  and  10  others  returnee 
to  the  force  after  leaving  it.  In  the  e  a  o  oaXi  .Qj^al^e  st_J^r 
candidates  for  engagement  a  new  system  of  ffiarkl ng  was  instig¬ 
ated  to  assist  in  more  accurately, , 

which  the  applicant  was  to  k  2lacel‘  The  raisin&  of  the 


1.  Report  of  the  R.C.M.P.  for  the  y 


ear  ending  March  31,  19  34. 
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education&l  standard  for  entry  into  the  force  is  considered 
as  accounting  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants* 

T  r  ai ni ng  *  -  The  principal  training  centre  i s  at  Depot  Division, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan.  Certain  recruits  have  completed  the 
training  in  6  months.  Promotional  and  refresher  courses  are 
also  given  at  Regina.  The  course  given  to  recruits  consists 
of  two  parts,  as  follows: 

(1)  Poot  and  arm  drill,  equitation,  cavalry  drill,  physical 
training  and  jiu-jitsu,  musketry  and  revolve r  t raining,  and 

an  extensive  series  of  lectures  on  Rules  and  Regulations  and 
History  of  the  Porce,  first  aid  and  the  Constable’s  Manual. 

(2)  Lectures  on  the  Criminal  Code  of  Canada,  federal  and 
provincial  statutes;  procedure  and  preparation  of  detachment 
returns;  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter;  the  care 
and  operation  of  motor  transports  and  truncheon  arill. 

There  were  2,584  men  of  all  ranks  in  Canada  on 
December  31,  1936.  That  the  work  is  very  healthful  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  daily  average  of  men  off  duty  for  the 
whole  force  was  7k87  or  0.31$.  The  specific  illnesses  which 
accounted  for  most  of  the  lost  day's,  in  decreasing  order  of 
importance,  were:  influenza,  injuries,  bronchitis,  infections, 
la  grippe,  appendicitis  and  sprains.  Members  of  the  force 
are  entitled  to  free  medical  service  a  no  hospitalization. 
Within  certain  limits,  their  dependents  are  also  given  free 
medical  attention.  Pay  stops  after  6  months  hospitalization 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  injury  was  not  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

The  pay.-  The  following  table  indicates  the  rates  of  pay  for 
the  various  ranks  in  the  force. 
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'  TABLE  XLVI 1 1 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALARIES  OE  MEMBERS 
OE  TEE  EORCE  IN  ALBERTA,  DECEMBER  31,  1936. 


Classification 

No. 

Sal  ary 

Assistant  Commissioner 

1 

28  50- -3250 

Superint  endent 

2 

2250-- 2650 

Inspector 

8 

1650- -20  50 

Staff  Sergeant 

4 

$3.25-- 3.75  per  day 

Sergeant 

27 

$3.00--  per  day 

Corporals 

32 

$2.50--  Per  day 

Lance  Corporals 

14 

$2i 55- -  per  day 

Constable 

225 

$1.50 --2. 25  per  day 

Sub- Con st  able 

2 

$1.25--  per  day 

Special  Constable 

25 

authorized  by  minister 

Tot  al 

340 

Source:  Report  of  R.C.M.P.  for  year  ending  March  31,  1935, 
and  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 


By  an  act  assented  to  on  June  28,  1934,  the  R.C.M.P. 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  pensions  and  other  benefits  for 
the  widows,  children  and  other  dependents  of  non- comrni  ssionea 
officers,  solely  out  of  contributions  made  by  these  officers. 

During  the  year  1936,  347  men  joined  the  force,  thus 
increasing  the  force  by  69  members. 

The  work.-  ”At  the  present  time  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  is  responsible  throughout  Canada  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  smuggling  by  land,  sea  ana  air.  It 
enforces  the  provisions  of  the  Excise  Act,  is  responsiole  for 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  enforcement 
of  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act,  and  assists  the  Mines 
and  Resources,  Fisheries  end  numerous  other  Dominion  Depart¬ 
ments  in  executing  the  provisions  of  their  acts,  and  m  some 
cases  in  administrative  duties.  It  is  responsiole  for  the 
protection  of  government  buildings  and  dockyards,  It  i  s  the 
sole  police  force  operating  in  the  Yukon  Territory  and  the 
Northwest  Territories,  and  performs  a  variety  of  services  in 
all  provinces  and  both  Territories  for  the  Dominion  Government 


1.  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 
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The  term  of  engagement  is  five  years  for  recruits  with 
opportunities  for  re-  enli  stment  for  1,2,3  or  5  years. 


City  Policemen 


Qu al i -i  i c at i o n s . -  A  policeman  must  be  courageous,  honest,  tact¬ 
ful,  punctual,  vigilant ,  resourceful  and  obedient.  He  must 
have  good  self-control,  an  even  temper  and  civility.  He  must 
have  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body".  He  is  required  to  be  a 
certain  height  and  weight.  He  must  be  observant,  tenacious 
of  purpose  and  attentive  to  duty.  If  he  desires  to  advance 
m  the  service  he  should  have  some  training  in  shorthand  and 
typing.  Specialist  training  in  finger  prints,  handwriting, 
ballistics,  blood  stains  and  chemistry  is  very  valuable  in 
obtaining  promotions.  Those  applicants  who  appear  to  have 
the  necessary  qualifications  and  who  are  between  21  and  30 
years  of  age  receive  the  greatest  consideration.  The  medical 
examination  eliminates  more  than  half  of  the  applicants.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  standards  and  tests  also  play  an  important  part  in' 
choosing  suitable  men.  Letters  of  recommendations  as  to  char¬ 
acter,  personality,  athletic  ability  and  education  should  be 
included  with  the  application. 

The  pay.-  Young  constables  are  given  a  probationary  period  of 
from  6  to  12  months.  The  training  received  in  the  police 
force  may  be  utilized  in  the  army,  navy  or  private  detective 
work.  A  certain  stated  salary  is  paid  during  the  probationary 
period.  The  initial  salary  varies  with  the  particular  force, 
but  ranges  from  $100  to  $150  a  month.  1  he  usual  salary  is 
about  $140  a  month. 


Hollowing  is  the  scale  of  wages  for  the  Edmonton  force 


jlihdi-rfcl  class  constable 
Second  class  constable 
Hirst  class  constable 


$155  a  month  (after 
7  years  of  service.) 


$125  a  month 
$135  a  month 
$145  a  month 


Hirst  class  A  constable 
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Increases  are  given  regularly  to  members  of  tbe  force  until 
the  maximum  is  reached.  In  some  cities  the  police  forces  have 
organized  unions,  but,  as  they  are  civic  employees,  it  has 
never  been  necessary  for  the  unions  to  help  policemen  collect 
their  salaries. 

i es « -  ihe  duties  of  a  policeman  are  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  they  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups: 

|l)  preservation  of  the  public  pea,ce;  (2)  prevention  of  crime; 
and  (3)  enforcement  of  the  law.  He  is  expected  to  guard  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  property  and  enforce  by-laws  concerned  with 
street  traffic.  He  must  obtain  a.  true  account  of  an  accident 
and  deliver  it  to  police  headquarters.  The  investigation  of 
thefts  and  other  criminal  offences  are  left  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  detective  staff.  In  order  to  perform  his  duties  in  an 
efficient  manner  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  stand¬ 
ing  and  general  orders,  statutes  and  by-laws.  Advancement  in 
the  force  brings  added  responsibilities.  Many  duties  are 
somewhat  routine  in  nature,  but  there  is  something  new  almost 
every  day.  Opportunities  for  finding  employment  are  greatest 
in  the  larger  cities. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  force  include:  three  classes 
of  constables,  conoorals,  sergeants,  patrol  sergeants,  detec¬ 
tives,  detective  sergeants,  station  sergeants,  sergeant-majors, 
inspectors,  chief  inspectors,  chief  detective,  deputy  chief 
constable  and  the  chief  constable  of  commissioner.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  ranks  are  to  be  found  in  only  the  larger  cities. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  are  fair  1  or  the  man  with  good 
t raining  and  ability,  promotions  are  given  as  occasion  demands 
and  are  based  on  both  seniority  and  ability.  Application  for 
a  position  should  be  sent  to  the  chief  constable  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city  in  which  employment  is  desired.  The  number 
entering  the  force  depends  on  the  need  for  new  men. 

The  working  day  is  approximately  8  hours  in  length. 

If  overtime  is  required,  the  policeman  may  be  paid  in  money, 
by  an  extended  holiday  or  by  some  other  fom  of  recognition. 
Policemen  may  take  turns  in  observing  public  holidays.  Con- 
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stables  receive  2  weeds'  annual  vacation  with  pay. 

Other  features  of  the, occupation.-  The  retiring  age  for  police 
men  varies  from  55  to  65  years  of  age,  depending  on  the  force. 
Some  police  forces  have  pension  plans.  Members  of  the  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  forces  can  obtain  group  insurance  against  sick¬ 
ness  ana  death.  Both  employer  and  employee  contribute  to  the 
premium.  In  Edmonton  the  sick  benefit  includes  #10  a  month 
plus  full  salary,  and  the  death  benefit  is  #1,000  for  members 

of  the  force  who  have  served  less  than  3  years,  and  #1500  for 
the  others. 

Wages  continue  for  2  weeks  if  policemen  are  off  duty 
because  of  sickness,  and  indefinitely  if  they  were  injured 
while  on  duty. 

Police  are  prevented  from  engaging  in  any  profitable 
pursuits  during  their  leisure  hours,  but  they  may  use  them 
for  any  avocation  or  hobby  that  they  desire.  The  work  of  the 
policeman  is  very  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  society. 

In  1935  there  were  5,231  policemen  in  161  Canadian  cities  of 
population  4,000  or  over.  The  following  table  gives  some 
statistics  for  these  police  forces. 

TABLE  XLIX 

POLICE  STATISTICS  OP  CANADIAN  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  1935 


Cities  and 

Population 

Police 

Population 

Arest s 

towns 

per  police 

per  police 

i 

. 

o 

No. 

No.  / 

No. 

A1  be  rt  a 

4 

186,747 

195 

958 

17 

Canada 

161 

4, 432, 750 

5, 231 

847 

18 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 

The  duties  of  the  policeman  are  so  numerous  that  he 


has  been  called  the  “handy  man  of  the  constitution".  The  work 
is  not  considered  monotonous,  and,  indeed,  originality  and 
initiative  are  frequently  required.  The  effects  on  the  health 
and  nerves  are,  in  most  cases,  beneficial. 
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Re creational  Service 

There  were  604  men  and  women  gainfully  employed  in 
recreational  service  in  Alberta  in  1931.  Of  these  61.7$  were 
wage- earners .  There  were  204  men  gainfully  employed  as  owners 
and  managers  of  other  than  theatres  and  theatre  agencies,  and 
only  43  of  these  were  wage- earners.  Practically  all  the  men 
in  the  other  branches  of  recreation  were  employees. 

Table  L  shows  employment  conditions  in  Alberta,  in 
1931  for  these  employees. 


TABLE  L 

MALE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A  NEW  BRANCHES  OE 
RECREATIONAL  SERVICE  IN  ALBERTA  IN  THE  YEAR  1931 


Employees 

No . 

Lo  sing 
t  ime 
No. 

Losing 
time 
No . 

Time 

lost 

% 

Manage rs--theat  res  and 

theatre  agencies 

35 

2 

6 

4 

Manager s- -  other  recrea- 

t ional 

41 

16 

39 

16 

Showmen,  sportsmen 

60 

17 

28 

17 

Stage  hands, 

16 

16 

projectionists 

105 

17 

Ushers 

30 

12 

40 

16 

Source:  Volume  VI,  7th  census  of  Canada,  1931. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  average  earnings 

and  number  of  weeks  of  employment  for  male  employees  in  Calgaxy 

\ 

and  Edmonton  in  1936. 

TABLE  LI 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OE  EMPLOYMENT  EOR  MALE  WAGE-EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  RECREATIONAL  -SERVICE 
IN  CAT -GARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  3  9  36 


— - - - - 

Employee  s 

Average 

Average 

earnings 

yearly  work 

No. 

$ 

Weeks 

Manage r s- - theat re s  and 
theatre  agencies 

Managers- -other  ent  e  rt  ainment 
Showmen,  sportsmen 

Stage  hands,  projectionists 

32 

21 

40 

60 

36 

1840 

1210 

1010 

1425 

445 

42 

40 .2 
25.9 
44.6 
44.5 

Ushers 

- - - - 

Sou  rce  : 


Census  Prairie  provinces,  1936. 
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Projection! st  s 

The  1931  census  listed  317  individuals  as  being  gain¬ 
fully  engaged  in  the  moving  picture  industry  in  Alberta. 

There  were  105  stage  hands  and  projectionists  classified  as 
wage- earner s.  Only  6 %  of  the  working  time  of  these  latter 
employees  was  lost  through  unemployment. 

Qualifications  and  Training.-  Projectionists  must  be  reliable 
men  with  normal  eyesight  and  hearing.  This  is  a i  good  occupation 
for  individuals  who  have  difficulty  meeting  the  public.  Weak, 
nervous,  highly-strung  individuals  do  not  usually  develop  into 
good  operators.  Any  individual  who  is  subject  to  pulmona.ry 
diseases  is  advised  not  to  choose  this  work  for  his  life’s 
vo cat  ion. 

As  in  so  many  occupations  high  school  education  is  con¬ 
sidered  useful  but  not  necessary.  Theoretical  knowledge  of 
electricity,  optics  and  sound  recording  and  reproducing  systems 
is  necessary  and  can  be  obtained  from  correspondence  courses. 
Practical  work  in  the  projection  room  should  be  taken  along 
with  the  theory,  by  acting  as  an  understudy  to  an  operator  in 
a,  small  town  theatre.  Three  different  examinations  can  be 
written.  Success  in  these  gives,  in  turn,  third,  second  and 
first  class  certificates.  A  fee  of  $25  is  charged  for  the  last 
examination,  which,  if  passed,  gives  the  holder  the  right  to 
operate  a  machine  in  a  city  theatre.  About  1  year  is  usually 
required  to  gain  the  third  class  certificate.  From  3  to  4 
years  of  work  and  study  are  usually  necessary  before  one  is 
ready  to  write  the  final  examination  for  the  first  class  cer¬ 
tificate.  In  applying  for  work  after  training,  the  operator 
should  include  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  projectionist 
and  the  manager  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  training  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  This  experience  is  of  very  little  use  to  an  individual 
who  is  forced  to  seek  employment  in  some  other  occupation. 

Wage s. -  The  holder  of  the  third  class  certificate  might  receive 
about  $10  a  week.  Salaries  range  from  $10  to  $50  a  week  and  up. 
As  much  as  $80  a  week  have  been  paid  in  Alberta  cities.  The 
average  salary  received  by  projectionists  in  Alberta  in  1936  -as 
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estimate  d  at  about  $45'  a  week.  Unions  have  been  organized 
in  some  cities,  and  have  had  some  effect  on  wages.  The  rate 
of  pay  is  determined  mainly  by  the  size  ana.  class  of  the  theatre 
and  the  amount  of  equipment  being  used. 

UutjyBju-  The  duties  may  be  roughly  aivided  into  two  parts: 

(l)  proper  projection  of  the  picture;  and  (*2.)  proper  care  of 
the  equipment.  In  more  detail  the  duties  include:  (l)  the 
inspection  of  the  film  in  plenty  of  time  before  the  show  in 
order  to  have  time  to  uo  any  repairing  that  may  be  necessary 
so  tha.t  there  will  be  no  delays  in  the  projection;  (2)  making 
up  the  schedule  for  the  running  time  of  the  show;  (3)  inspect¬ 
ing  all  electrical  connections  and  seeing  that  all  motors  are 
in  good  order;  (4)  cleaning  and  oiling  the  machinery;  (5)  test¬ 
ing  all  sound  equipment  to  see  that  everything  is  working  sat¬ 
isfactorily;  (6)  testing  and  repairing  any  defect  in  the  system 
so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  projection  of  the 
pict  ure . 

The  supply  of  projectionists  is  rather  large  and  is 
increasing  while  the  number  of  theatres  is  approximately  fixed. 
Application  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of 
the  union  or  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 

Hours.-  The  hours  are  fairly  regular,  each  projectionist  work¬ 
ing  about  6  hours  a  day.  This  seems  to  be  about  as  long  as  a 
ijian  can  work,  as  it  is  very  trying  on  the  nerves.  It  is  only 
infrequently  that  overtime  is  required.  The  work  is  carried 
on  for  6  days  a  week  and  always  includes  public  holidays.  Pay 
i s  discontinued  during  annual  holidays,  which  are  arranged  by 
agreement  between  the  employees  and  the  manager.  AdvancemenL 
to  better  paid  positions  depends  mainly  on  ability,  but  the 
chances  of  promotion  are  small  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
field  is  very  limited  with  respect  to  the  higher  paid  positions. 
As  a  rule  once  a  man  has  secured  employment  he  is  leasonAbly 
sure  of  his  position  as  long  as  he  does  his  work  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  There  are  two  unions  in  Canada  which  may  up¬ 
hold  the  rights  of  employees.  The  only  restriction  on  the 
number  entering  the  occupation  is  the  ability  to  pass  the 
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examinations  as  required  by  the  Theatre's  Act. 

-r  features,  of  this  occupation.-  There  is  no  specific  com¬ 
pulsory  retiring  age.  pay  is  stopped  if  an  operator  is  forced 
to  lay  off  work  by  sickness.  Frequently,  however,  another 
operator  will  work  for  a  sick  partner. 

An  operator  seems  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  inner 
satisfaction  and  pride  from  the  fact  that  he  is  performing 
a  useful  task  for  society.  He  plays  a  large  part  in  the  educ¬ 
ation  and  ent ert ainment  of  the  other  members  of  his  community. 

Theatrical  employees  are  recognized  as  being  very  con¬ 
genial  ana  generous  individuals,  so  that  working  conditions 
should  oe  pleasant.  The  duties  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
repetitive,  but  are  not  usually  termed  monotonous.  No  restric¬ 
tions  are  placed  on  an  operator’s  political  or  religious 
act ivi ties. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry  in  Canada  and  Alberta.  Notice  that 
there  has  been  a  steady,  though  small,  decline  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  the  industry  since  1930,  but  that  conditions  in 
1935  showed  some  slight  improvement  over  1934. 

TABLE  LII 

MOTION  PICTURE  STATISTICS  FOR  CANADA  AND  ALBERT  A,  1930,1934,1935 


' 

Theat  res 

No. 

Employees 

Salaries 
ana  wages 

$ 

Mai  e 
No. 

Eemal  e 

No. 

1930 

Alberta 

85 

307 

72 

428,700 

Canada 

910 

4641 

1502 

6,946,700 

1934 

A1  b  e  rt  a 

80 

320 

65 

30  3  ,  500 

Canada 

799 

4251 

1362 

4, 289, 400 

1935 

Alberta 

85 

336 

67 

3  37 , 200 

Canada 

856 

4571 

1454 

4,826,600 

Source:  Canada  Year  Book,  1937. 

It  i  s  interesting  to  note  that  the  average  salaries 


and  wages  for  Alberta  employees  were  practically  the  same  as 
those  for  Canadian  employees  in  1930.  However,  in  1935  the 
average  earnings  of  Alberta  employees  were  Su little  higher 
than  they  were  for  all  Canada.*  Annual  earnings  decreased 
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on  the  average  $295  in  Alberta  from  1950  to  1955. 


Resort  Occupations 

Qualifications  and  training.-  There  are  a  few  tea  rooms  and 
ski  camps  in  Alberta  resorts  which  offer  worth-while  employ¬ 
ment  as  managers  or  opportunities  as  owners.  This  is  a  new 
field  and  is  in  a  state  of  growth.  A  technical  school  educa¬ 
tion  would  be  very  useful  for  any  boy  desiring  to  enter  this 
work.  Household  economics  would  be  very  valuable  for  girls. 

A  business  course  would  be  useful  for  owners  and  managers. 

Affability,  honesty,  reliability,  temperance  and  the 
ability  to  make  friends  are  very  necessary  traits  if  one  is 
to  make  a.  success  of  this  type  of  employment.  Individuals 
with  a  retiring  nature  or  who  are  too  abrupt  in  speech  and 
actions  should  give  the  matter  careful  consideration  before 
choosing  this  work.  A  neat  appearance  is  almost  necessary 
fo  r  success. 


W o  rk  ana  wa& e  s . -  The  main  tl 

is  its  seasonal  character. 

during  only  a  few  months  of 

very  often  difficult  to  get 

table  indicates  what  resort 

(in  all  cases  the  employees 

retain  any  tips) 

Wait  resses 
Chambe  rmai ds 
Kitchen  helpers 
Managers 
Cooks 

The  hours  are  fairly 


ing  to  note  about  this  occupation 
These  occupations  offer  employment 
the  year.  Tor  this  reason  it  is 
first  class  help.  The  following 
institutions  pay  to  their  employees 
are  also  given  board,  and  room  and 

$25  a  month 
$30  a  month 
$30  -  $50  a  month 
$50  -  $75  a  month 
$75  -  $140  a  month. 

regular;  the  working  day  is 


usually  8  or  9  hours  in  length,  for  7  days  a  week.  Public 
holidays  are  not  observed.  The  chances  of  advancement  are 
very  limited  unless  one  has  the  capital  with  which  to  become 
an  owner.  The  work  is  not  usually  considered  monotonous. 


The  need  for  originality  is  mainly  confined  to 


the  management. 
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Personal  Service 

Approximat  ely  ly0  of  all  gainfully  occupied  men  and 
women  in  Alberta  in  1931  were  engaged  in  personal  service. 
About  38^  of  all  gainfully  occupied  women  were  in  this  work, 
and  Z.2%  of  the  men.  Of  these  men  about  12%  were  employees; 
of  the  women  84^  were  wage- earners.  Prom  1911  to  1931  the 
number  engaged  in  personal  service  increased  92.6%,  while  the 
gainfully  occupied  population  increased  11.2%. 

These  workers  sell  their  services  much  as  a  merchant 
sells  his  goods.  As  society  is  demanding  more  of  these  men 
and  women,  it  seems  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  It  would  be  desirable  to  discuss  several 
of  these  occupations,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  deal  with 
only  two  oi  them.  Of  these  services,  barbering  and  beauty 
culture  are  possibly  the  nearest  allied  to  the  professions, 
and  so  we  shall  describe  these  two  occupations. 

Table  LIII  indicates  a  few  of  the  occupations  to  be 
found  in  personal  service,  and  the  condition  of  employment  in 
these  occupations  in  Alberta  in  1931. 

TABLE  LIII 

EMPLOYMENT  ALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  SOME  OCCUPATIONS  OP 
PERSONAL  SERVICE  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1931 


Gainf  ully 
employed 

No. 

Wage- 

earners 

No. 

Losing 

time 

No. 

Losing 

time 

%. 

Time 
lo  st 

% 

Male 

Restaurant,  and  cafes 

948 

56 

7 

13 

1 

Wait ers 

1059 

10  22 

334 

33 

14 

Bell  hops,  porters 

294 

294 

88 

30 

13 

Janitors,  sextons 

10  33 

1028 

135 

13 

6 

Barbers 

973 

314 

100 

32 

16 

Cooks 

1591 

1564 

722 

46 

26 

Unde  rtake  rs 

76 

28 

4 

14 

6 

Pemal  e 

Wait  resses 

1062 

10  43 

447 

42 

18 

Hai rdressers 

449 

221 

63 

28 

14 

Cooks 

447 

40  7 

109 

27 

13 

Domestic  servants--n.e.s. 

6977 

6596 

1641 

25 

12 

Elevator  tenders 

18 

18 

4 

22 

8 

Housekeepers,  matrons 

230  5 

1956 

306 

16 

8 

Source:  Volumes  VI  and  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 
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TABLE  LIV 


average  earnings  and  weeks  of  employment  for  wage- earners 

ENGAGED  IN  PERSONAL  .SERVICE 

IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936 


Employees 

Average 

Average 

earning  s 

yearly  work 

No. 

1 

Weeks 

Male 

Ba rber  s 

186 

485 

36 

Cooks 

591 

353 

24 

Elevator  tenders 

110 

706 

46 

Janitors  and  sextons 

597 

930 

47 

Waiters 

421 

595 

37 

Bernal  e 

Hairdressers 

186 

430 

36 

Cook  s 

89 

356 

36 

Dome  st  i  c  se  r vant  s 

2682 

176 

39 

Housekeepe  rs 

420 

257 

40 

Wait resses 

498 

312 

36 

Source;  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #XXVI . 


Barbers 

There  were  314  barbers  classified  as  wage-earners  in 
Alberta  in  1931.  Approximately  one- third  of  these  were  unem¬ 
ployed  during  the  year.  Tlaey  lost  16%  of  the  possible  work¬ 
ing  time  of  all  barbers  and  50 %  of  their  own  working  time. 


Work.-  The  barber  does  such  work  as  cutting  the  hair,  trimming 
the  beard,  shaving,  shampooing,  singeing  and  giving  facial 
massages  and  scalp  treatments.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that 
in  the  last  few  years  much  of  this  work  has  been  lost.  For 
instance,  the  production  of  the  safety  and  electric  razors  has 
reduced  the  number  of  shaves  given  by  barbers.  Depression 
times  have  seriously  affected  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
barber  shops,  quite  apart  from  the  money  spent  for  the  actual 
hair  out  or  shave,  which  formerly  made  but  a  minor  contribution 

to  the  barber’s  earnings. 

Qualifications-  The  bartering  business  requires  its  members 
to  be  clean,  neat,  reliable  men,  with  pleasing  personalities. 

A  barber  must  have  steady  nerves  and  good  health  and  eyesight. 
He  is  required  to  spend  many  hours  each  day  on  his  feet.  It 
is  best  to  begin  to  learn  this  trade  soon  after  one  is  lb 
years  old  and  certainly  before  becoming  30  years  of  age. 
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Government  examinations  were  given  to  barbers  in  1936.  The 
baroer  is  required  to  be  able  to  use  electric  clippers,  hand 
clippers,  razors  and  certain  electric  appliances. 

Training . -  There  are  two  methods  of  learning  the  barbering 
ousiness.  Many  individuals  now  attend  barber  schools  for 
a  period  of  from  6  to  9  months.  There  are  three  such  schools 
in  the  province,  two  in  Edmonton  and  one  in  Calgary.  The  fees 
are  about  $60  and  tools  and  equipment  cost  about  $25.  The 
other  method  is  to  serve  an  apprent iceship  under  a  barber  for 
a  period  of  about  3  years.  As  an  apprentice  the  young  barber 
keeps  the  shop  clean,  hones  the  razors  ana  such  like.  He  is 
allowed,  under  the  barber’s  supervision,  to  cut  the  hair  and 
give  shaves  to  any  friends  who  are  willing  to  trust  themselves 
to  his  care.  Later  he  shaves  and  cuts  the  hair  of  the  other 
barbers  in  the  shop.  In  this  way  he  gets  a  training  in  the 
performance  of  a  barber’s  duties,  and  gradually  acquires  the 
necessary  skill.  An  apprentice  may  be  paid  $7  a  week  during 
the  first  year,  $10  during  the  second  and  $15  during  the  third 
year.  After  training  he  may  find  employment  in  his  own  shop 
or  as  an  employee  in  a  barber  shop,  on  steamships,  railways, 
or  in  hospitals. 

Earnings.-  After  training,  the  barber  as  an  employee  works  for 
about  $15  a  week  and  a  commission  of  60%  of  his  "takings”  over 
$23.  His  tatal  earnings  may  vary  from  $15  to  $40  a  week.  The 
Barber's  union  has  been  very  effective  in  obtaining  minimum 
wages  and  rates  pf  commission,  and  in  regulating  the  number  of 
barbers  entering  the  occupation.  The  union  charges  a  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  $1.50  a  month.  This  provides  a  $10  a  week  sick 
allowance  payable  after  the  first  week  of  sickness  and  death 
benefit  varying  in  amount  from  $100  to  $500. 

The  duties  of  the  barber  are  the  same  day  after  day. 
However,  he  is  dealing  with  new  customers  almost  daily  and 
this  fact  tends  to  relieve  the  wo  rk  of  any  monotony  by  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  latest  happenings  in  the 
political  field  or  in  the  world  of  sport.  A  barber's  success 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  his  ability  to  meet  people  and 
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on  the  impression  that  he  makes  on  them,  "both  by  his  work  and 
his  personality. 

As  in  so  many  other  occupations  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  but  it  is  likely  that  a  man  with  a  good  reputation  as 
a  barber  should  be  able  to  obtain  employment  through  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  barber’s  union. 

Hour s.- Uni  on  hours  in  the  city  are  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and 
except  on  Saturdays  when  the  hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 

In  country  towns  the  hours  are  very  irregular  and  the  barber 
is  apt  to  be  called  on  to  work  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  Barbers  close  their  shops  on  public  holidays. 
Employees  may  have  annual  holidays,  during  which  time  they 
would  not  receive  any  pay. 

In  the  larger  shops  the  oldest  man  in  point  of  service 
is  given  the  best  chair,  that  is,  the  one  which  offers  the 
best  chances  of  getting  work,  for  this  affects  the  amount  of 
his  commission. 

City  barbers  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  for 
engaging  in  some  activity  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  barber  in  small 
towns  and  villages  because  of  the  irregular  hours.  There  are 
no  restrictions  placed  on  their  political,  social  or  religious 
activities.  The  effect  of  the  work  on  health  and  nerves 
varies  with  the  individual.  The  work  is  inclined  to  be  some¬ 
what  tiring  on  the  eyes.  There  has  been  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  health  of  barbers  since  they  have  had  union  hours. 

Beauty  Parlor  Operators 

Qualifications.-  Since  beauty  parlor  work  requires  personal 
contact  with  other  persons,  and  since  an  operator's  earnings 
depend  on  her  commission,  an  individual  should  not  consider 
entering  this  vocation  unless  she  finds  it  easy  to  meet  the 
public.  A  neat  personal  appearance  and  the  ability  to  carry 
on  an  intelligent  conversation  tend  to  instil  confidence  in 
customers  and  so  help  to  build  up  a  clientele,  to  have  old 
customers  return  ana  to  send  new  ones  to  the  parlor.  A 
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pleasing,  sympathetic  personality  is  very  necessary  if  one  is 
to  he  successful  in  this  occupation.  Skin  diseases,  foot 
trouble  or  general  untidiness  and  carelessness  as  to  personal 
cleanliness  would  make  it  very  difficult  to  be  successful. 

It  is  best  to  enter  the  vocation  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
30  years.  Entrance  is  not  restricted  by  license  in  Alberta. 
British  Columbia  sets  a  very  strict  examination  for  beauty- 
parlor  operators.  The  work  is  very  hard  on  the  nerves,  so 
that  only  girls  with  good  health  and  nerves  should  think  of 
entering  this  occupation. 

Training .-  Operators  should  have  as  much  high  school  education 
as  possible.  Girls  who  have  some  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
business  management  usually  receive  greater  considerat ion  when 
applications  are  being  considered.  Of  course,  such  knowledge 
would  be  very  valuable  for  an  operator  of  her  own  parlor. 

There  are  no  highly  recommended  beauty  parlor  schools 
in  Alberta.  Training  is  best  obtained  in  British  Columbia  or 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  American 
schools  turn  out  better  graduates  than  do  western  Canadian 
schools.  Fees  vary  from  $50  to  $150  a  course.  Books  and 
equipment  would  cost  about  $20. 

Earnings.-  Trained  operators  receive  between  $14  and  $30  a 
week.  They  are  usually  engaged  on  a  combination  of  salary 
and  commission. 

The  following  table  outlines  the  minimum  wage  law  as 
applied  to  members  of  this  occupation: 


1st  month 

2nd,  3rd  months 

4th,  5th,  6th  months 

7th,  8th,  9th  months 

10th,  11th,  12th  months 


nil 

$6  a  we  ek 
$8  a  week 
$10  a  week 
$12  a  week. 


Many  beauty  parlor  operators  are  employed  only  half  time 
because  of  the  great  supply  of,  as  compared  with  demand  for, 

these  operators. 

The  work-  Beauty  culturists  are  required  to  give  shampoos, 
facial  and  scalp  treatment,  manicures,  permanent  waves,  marcels, 
water  and  finger  waves,  as  well  as  to  tint  and  dye  the  hair. 
Some  of  the  parlors  also  give  violet  ray  and  certain  other 
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elect  rical  treatment  3.  Operators  may  become  owners  or  man¬ 
agers  of  parlors. 

After  training,  individuals  may  find  employment  in 
beauty  parlors,  as  travelling  sales  ladies  for  cosmetics  and 
beauty  equipment  0 r  as  travelling  experts  giving  instruction 
to  operators.  In  general,  girls  with  specialist  training  are 
in  a  better  position  to  obtain  employment.  Application  for 
work  as  an  operator  should  be  sent  to  the  owner  or  manager 
of  a  beauty  shop.  Some  t raining  schools  provide  positions  for 
their  graduates. 

Hours .-  Operators  work  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily,  except 
Saturdays  when  they  are  required  to  be  on  duty  until  9  p.m. 
They  have  Vednesday  afternoon  off  work.  As  a  rule  the  hours 
are  regular,  except  that  a  little  extra  time  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  complete  a  job,  for  which  no  overtime  is  paid. 
Operators  do  not  work  on  public  holidays.  They  may  have 
annual  holidays,  without  pay,  if  they  wish. 

Alberta  operators  are  not  well  enough  organized  to 
have  any  effect  on  salaries,  in  regulating  the  number  entering 
the  occupation  or  in  upholding  their  rights.  Ho  group  insur¬ 
ance  is  available  for  members  of  this  branch  of  service. 

Some  operators  consider  the  work  very  monotonous,  but 
others  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  originality  and 
ingenuity.  Beauty  culturists  with  an  artistic  sense  are  more 
likely  to  enjoy  the  work  and  to  be  successful. 

Laundering,  Gleaning,  Dyeing  and  Pressing 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  in  these  occupations.  The  1931 
census  li st  ed  791  men  and  508  women  as  gainj  ully  employed  in 
these  occupations.  Table  LV  gives  an  idea  of  employment  con¬ 
ditions  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary  in  the  year  ending  June  1, 


1936  . 
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TABLE  LV 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OE  EMPLOYMENT  EOR  FEMALE  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  LAUNDERING,  GLEANING,  DYEING  AND  PRESSING 
IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1936 


Employees 

No. 

Average 

earnings 

$ 

Average 
yearly  work 
Weeks 

Cleaners  ana  ayers 

26 

37  3 

36 

Ironers  ana  pressers 
Washing  and  drying  machine 

59 

420 

42 

operators 

18 

426 

39 

Others 

159 

419 

42 

Source:  Adapted  from  Census  of  Prairie  provinces,  1936. 
Bulletin  #XXVI . 

Note:  The  average  wage  for  all  male  employees,  190  in  number, 
was  $526,  for  an  average  working  year  of  31  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


CLERICAL  WORK 

The  number  of  men  and  women  gainfully  employed  in 
clerical  work  in  Canada  practically  doubled  between  1911  and 
1931,  and  increased  practically  1000-fold  between  1891  and 
1931.  In  the  same  intervals  of  time  the  population  10  years 
of  age  and  over  increased  respectively  44.2$  and  143$.  This 
increase  in  the  number  of  these  workers  is  associated  with 
the  increase  in  industries  and  trade  and  commerce  and  with  the 
fact  that  big  business  has  founa  it  necessary  to  keep  more 
accurate  records. 

Tables  LVI  and  LVII  give  an  idea  of  employment  condition 
among  these  workers  in  recent  years. 

TABLE  LVI 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  A  PEW  BRANCHES  OP 
CLERICAL  WORK  IN  ALBERT A  IN  THE  YEAR  1931 


Employees 

No. 

Losing 

time 

No. 

Losing 

time 

* 

Time 
lo  st 

% 

Mai  e 

Stenos,  typists 

216 

64 

30 

16 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers 

1942 

37  3 

19 

9 

Others 

4153 

610 

15 

7 

Pemaie 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers 

898 

163 

18 

8 

Office  appliance  operators 

130 

27 

21 

10 

Stenos,  typists 

3662 

765 

21 

11 

Othe  rs 

726 

77 

11 

4 

Source:  Volume  VI,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 


TABLE  LVII 


AVERAGE  EARNINGS  AND  WEEKS  OP  EMPLOYMENT  POR  WAGE- EARNERS 
ENGAGED  IN  CLERICAL  WORK 

IN  CALGARY  AND  EDMONTON  IN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1931 


— 

Employees 

Average 

Average 

earning  s 

yearly  work 

No . 

1 

Weeks 

Male 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers 
Stenos,  typists 

Other  office  clerks 

787 

156 

3319 

90  5 

706 

10  90 

41.0 

41.2 

45.8 

Pemaie 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers 
Office  appliance  operators 
Stenos,  typists 

Other  office  clerks 

490 

10  7 

2613 

578 

7  37 

680 

677 

800 

45.9 

41 . 7 

42.8 

46.2 

Source:  Census  of  Prairie  Provinces,  1936.  Bulletin  #XXVI. 
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Stenog raphe rs  and  Typists 

There  were  3,878  wage-earners  classified  as  stenograph 
ers  and  typists  in  Alberta  in  the  1931  census;  of  these  3,662 
were  girls  ana  women.  This  group  has  the  third  greatest 
number  of  female  workers,  being  third  to  domestic  Service  and 
Teaching,  in  which  occupations  there  were  6,596  and  4,407 
women  respectively. 

-  — — Qualification.-  Girls  v/ho  are  desirous  of  enter¬ 
ing  this  branch  of  clerical  work  should  complete  four  years 
of  high  school  education.  Then  they  should  take  a  course, 
requiring  from  one  to  three  years,  in  stenography,  including 
bookkeeping,  from  a  commercial  high  school.  This  training- 
may  also  be  obtained  from  business  colleges  offering  courses 
which  require  six  months  or  more  to  complete.  The  courses 
that  may  be  taken  include  stenography,  typing,  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  business  English,  office  machines,  rapid 
calculation,  spelling  and  penmanship. 

A  stenographer  should  have  a  pleasant  disposition  and 
a  co-operative  spirit.  She  must  be  punctual,  honest,  reliably 
and  discrete  in  regard  to  office  affairs.  A  neat  appearance 
and  good  health  and  nerves  are  important  for  stenographers. 
Most  stenographers  enter  the  occupation  soon  after  they  have 
become  18  years  of  age.  As  a  general  rule  applicants  are 
required  to  take  a  formal  examination  as  a  test  of  ability. 

A  diploma  or  written  recommendation  from  the  school  attended, 
should  be  includea  with  the  application  for  work.  Personal 
interviews  are  generally  required.  The  usual  initial  salary 
at  present  is  about  $50  a  month;  experienced  stenographers 
may  receive  ^j’150  a  month,  although  the  average  is  about  rr7 5 • 
Generally  there  i  s  no  definite  rate  of  advancement  or  increase 
in  salary,  although  some  larger  firms  may  have  a  schedule  in 
operation.  Stenographers  have  no  organizations  to  prevent 
o  ve  r-  c  ro  wui  ng  ,  to  influence  wag  e  s ,  or  to  uphold  th  eir  r  igu  t  s . 
The  work.-  The  duties  vary  with  the  office  and  the  position  in 
the  office.  In  a  small  office  the  stenographer  would  be  re¬ 


quired  to  do  all  of  the  wo 


rk  outlined  below.  In  larger  firms 
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the  work  would  be  departmentalized.1  The  following  list  gives 
a  general  idea  of  a  stenographer’s  duties;  opening  and  sorting- 
mail,  taking  dictation  and  typing  it,  making  statistical 
tables  and  reports,  sealing,  stamping  and  posting  mail,  filing, 
answering  the  telephone,  receiving  visitors,  answering  some 
correspondence  without  dictation  and  using  the  comptometer 
and  other  office  machines. 

More  responsibility  ana  less  routine  work  are  required 
as  one  advances  to  the  better  positions  in  larger  firms.  One 
of  the  most  responsible  positions  is  that  of  private  secretary, 
who  must  be  very  experienced  and  capable  of  relieving  the 
executive  of  some  of  the  minor  details  of  the  work.  The  more 
advanced  the  position,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  initiative. 

Where  may  employment  be  found?  practically  all  bus¬ 
iness  firms  must  have  their  sec  rets,  rial  staff,  so  employment 
may  be  obtained  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  banks,  civil 
service,  professional  offices,  financial  concerns,  brokerage 
offices,  offices  of  departmental  stores,  film  corporations, 
railway  and  steamship  companies,  and  public  utilities  depart¬ 
ments.  A  good  stenographer  can  usually  obtain  a  position; 
the  mediocre  stenographer  has  difficulty  obtaining  work  even 
in  good  times.  Many  firms  prefer  to  engage  an  inexperienced 
girl,  so  that  they  may  more  easily  train  her  to  their  own 
routine.  Application  for  employment  should  be  maae  to  the 
personnel  officer  or  to  the  office  manager. 

Hours.-  The  usual  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  from  1.30 
to  5  p.m. ,  for  5^  days  a  week.  Overtime  may  be  required 
under  certain  conditions.  Public  holidays  are  observed  and 
stenographers  are  usually  given  an  annual  holiday  of  about 
two  weeks  with  pay.  A  change  in  government  may  have  some 
effect  pn  employees  engaged  in  governmental  work.  Some  offices 
insist  on  employees  retiring  between  the  ages  of  55  and  60 
years.  Only  in  the  larger  offices  is  there  a  pension  plan 
for  employees;  the  amount  of  the  pension  varies  greatly  from 


1.  See  also  Chapter  VI 
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office  to  office.  Some  firms  provide  insurance  as  protection 
against  accident,  illness  and  death.  The  premiums  are  paid 
hy  deductions  from  the  salary.  Wages  may  continue  for  vary¬ 
ing  lengths  of  time  when  an  employee  is  away  from  work  because 
of  sickness. 

The  stenographic  department  is  a  very  important  "branch 

any  business  or  industry.  It  establishes  and  maintains  the 
business  contacts  of  the  firm  by  means  of  written  communications. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  monotony,  especially  in  the  less 
desirable  positions,  but  with  advancement  the  duties  become 
broader,  and  more  initiative  is  required.  Very  little  travel¬ 
ing  is  necessary  for  most  stenographers,  except  possibly  for 
the  private  secretary.  The  efficient  stenographer  should  feel 
no  undue  strain  from  the  work.  In  fact  there  is  less  nervous 
strain  from  this  work  than  is  the  case  in  many  other  vocations. 

It  is  true  that  the  beginner  is  probably  working  under  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  tension. 


Cashiers 

Qualifications.-  This  is  essentially  a  woman's  occupation, 
in  which  employment  is  most  easily  obtained  for  the  first  time 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  30  years.  Different  firms  have 
different  academic  requirements,  but,  in  any  case,  the  girl 
with  the  greater  amount  of  high  school  education  will  receive 
more  considerat  ion  when  an  appointment  is  being  made.  Girls 
seeking  to  become  cashiers  should  have  good  health,  vision 
and  hearing;  a  neat  appearance  is  also  a  decided  asset  for 
cashiers.  Cashiers  must  be  affable,  even-tempered,  courteous 
ana  patient.  They  must  be  accurate,  reliable  ana  honest,  and 
be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  other  employees. 

Pay .  -  A  beginner  usually  starts  work  a^  from  Sp7  to  Ql  2 . 50  a 
week,  doing  such  minor  work  as  wrapping  parcels,  sorting  bills 
into  different  denominations,  checking  sales  bills  under 
supervision  until  she  has  learned  the  store  routine.  If  she 
shows  the  proper  ability  she  may  become  a  cashier  when  an 

The  minimum  salary  payable  to  a  cashier  is 


opening  occurs. 
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$12.50  a  week  and  ranging  up  to  $35,  although  the  average 
salary  given  to  an  experienced  cashier  is  about  $14  a  week. 
Work.-  A  cashier  might  have  a  great  variety  of  work  to  do, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  firm  for  which  she  is  working. 

In  some  cases  she  may  be  required  to  wrap  parcels,  receive 
sales  checks  and  money,  make  change  and  balance  accounts. 

She  collects  the  loan  from  the  cash  office  each  morning, 
checks  it  and  arranges  it  in  the  till.  After  closing  hours 
she  does  up  the  cash  and  returns  it  to  the  cash  office  along 
with  the  laan.  At  times  she  may  be  required  to  check  sales 
and  transactions  in  various  departments,  ana  act  as  an  inform¬ 
ation  desk.  The  duties  are  largely  routine  in  nature. 
Advancement  to  the  senior  positions  is  not  regular  and  depends 
upon  ability  and  seniority.  In  the  larger  firms  this  would 
mean  an  appointment  to  the  cash  wicket  where  the  sole  duty 
is  the  handling  of  the  cash.  Girls  with  this  training  can 
utilize  it  in  seeking  employment  in  theatres,  hotels,  restaur¬ 
ants  and  various  other  business  concerns.  As  a  rule  there  is 
always  an  adequate  supply  of  cashiers,  except  at  rush  times 
such  as  are  experienced  at  Christmas.  Application  for  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  made  to  the  personnel  director,  employment  man¬ 
age  r  a#,  superint endent  of  the  firm.  Cashiers  enjoy  regular 
hours,  except  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  month  when  overtime, 
with  pay,  is  often  required.  They  usually  work  from  9  aim. 
to  6  p.m.  for  44  hours  a  week.  An  annual  holiday  of  one  or 
two  weeks  with  pay  is  usually  given  to  these  employees. 
Advantages  and  disadvantages  f  ound  in_gbj2_i  s  occupation. - 
Members  of  this  occupation  have  no  unions  to  attempt  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  hours  of  work,  or  the  rate  of  pay.  A  change  in  man¬ 
agement  does  not  usually  have  any  effect  on  their  positions. 

In  some  of  the  larger  firms  the  employees  have  organized 
orivate  clubs,  the  joining  of  which  is  optional.  The  clubs 
give  some  assistance  to  their  members  in  case  sickness  forces 
them  to  lay  off  work.  In  return  for  these  benefits  the  mem¬ 
bers  pay  a  small  fee. 
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Many  large  firms  maintain  libraries  which  their 
employees  are  encouraged  to  use.  The  employees’  clubs  are 
responsible  for  providing  certain  recreational  activities 
such  as  golf  tournaments,  bowling,  staff  dances  and  other 
ent e rt ainment  and  sports.  As  a  general  rule  one’s  associates 
are  very  congenial.  Little  travelling  is  required  of  cashiers. 
The  work  is  often  found  to  be  somewhat  trying  on  health  and 
nerves . 


Bookkeeping 

Training  and  qu al i f  i c at i o ns . -  St  u dent  s  wh o  de si  r e  to  bee ome 
bookkeepers  should  get  as  much  academic  education  as  possible 
and  then  take  a.  commercial  course.  A  bookkeeper  requires 
accuracy,  patience,  neatness,  a  routine  t empe rarnent ,  unwaver¬ 
ing  attention  to  small  details,  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
initiative,  except  in  the  more  responsible  positions.  That 
individual  who  has  a  neat  appearance,  is  physically  fit  and 
has  good  eyesight  and  clear  speech  i  s  at  a  distinct  advantage 
in  seeking  employment  and  in  retaining  a  position.  Training 
as  a  bookkeeper  should  commence  soon  after  one  is  19  years 
old  and  certainly  before  one  is  30.  Early  commencement  of 
training  i  s  an  important  factor  in  being  able  to  advance  to 
the  better  positions.  Letters  of  recommendations  from  three 
responsible  parties  are  usually  required  from  applicants 
who  desire  to  become  bookkeepers. 

The  usual  initial  salary  varies  from  #500  to  |700  a 
year.  Earnings  of  experienced  workers  range  up  to  #3000,  but 
average  about  #1500.  There  is  no  definite  rate  of  increase 
in  salary,  promotion  depends  on  ability  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Bookkeepers  have  no  unions  lor  regulating  wages, 
for  checking  the  number  entering  the  Y  ield,  or  for  upholding 
the  rights  of  employees  in  case  they  may  have  a  dispute  with 

the  employers. 

The  work.-  Duties  vary  with  the  department  to  which  the  hook- 
keeper  is  attached,  and  may  include  handling  cash  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Advancement  brings  added  responsibilities  and  more 
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specialized  duties.  Good  bookkeepers  need  to  know  the  general 
theory  underlying  the  practice  of  bookkeeping,  methods  of 
journalizing,  classifying  and  adjusting  entries,  closing  the 
ledger  and  making  out  statement  s.  They  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  financial  practice,  operating  conditions 
for  corporations  and  partnerships,  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  corporation  accounts,  and  work- sheet  adjustment.  An  accur¬ 
ate  knowledge  is  really  more  important  than  speed.  Most  of 
the  work  is  routine  in  nature  but  there  are  daily  changes  in 
circumst  ances. 

Opportunities  for  employment.-  Training  thus  obtained  may  be 
used  in  various  commercial  activities  and  banks.  At  present 
there  are  practically  no  vacancies,  but  it  is  expected  that 
this  condition  will  be  altered  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
occurrence  of  vacancies  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  economic 
conditions.  Larger  centres  offer  the  greater  opportunities 
both  in  the  matter  of  finding  employment  and  in  obtaining 
advancement . 

The  working  day  is  usually  8  hours,  but  overtime, 
without  any  extra  pay,  is  frequently  required.  Five  and  one- 
half  days  constitute  the  working  week.  Public  holidays  are 
always  observed  and  most  employees  are  given  from  2  to  3  weeks’ 
annual  vacation  with  pay. 

Only  the  very  large  institutions,  such  as  banks,  have 
a  compulsory  retiring  age,  or  offer  pensions  and  group  insur¬ 
ance  to  their  employees.  Pay  may  continue  if  an  employee  is 
forced,  by  accident  or  sickness,  to  lay  off  work.  Bookkeepers 
have  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  political  and  religious 
privileges.  Provided  that  the  individual  takes  normal  care 
of  himself  there  should  be  no  harmful  effects  on  health  and 
nerves  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  this  occupation. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

the  civil  service 

Prior  to  1882  appointments  to  the  Civil  Service  were 
made  directly  by  the  government.  In  that  year  a  Board  of 

service  Examiners  was  appointed  to  examine  candidates 
for  civil  service  appointment s.  The  actual  appointments  were 
made  by  the  government.  In  1908  a  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  appointed  and  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  Inside 
Civil  Service (I.e.  the  civil  service  in  Ottawa),  and  with  the 
holding  of  examinations  for  the  Outside  Service  in  oraer  to 
obtain  lists  from  which  selections  could  be  made  by  the  various 
departments.  In  1913  the  principle  of  appointment  after  open 
competition  was  applied  to  the  Outside  as  well  as  the  Inside 
'Service.  How,  a  man  is  given  a  job  on  the  basis  of  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  work,  and  not  because  he  is  a  party  man. 

As  a  result  the  civil  service  commission  is  setting 
examinations  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  such  branches  of 
the  service  a.s  audit  accountant,  canal  employees,  custom’s 
officers,  junior  draftsman,  junior  engineer,  letter  carrier, 
statistician  and  so  on.  Successful  candidates  are  placed  on 
the  eligible  list  for  a  period  of  two  years.  If  they  have 
not  receiver  an  appointment  by  that  time  they  must  write 
another  examination  in  order  to  be  placed  again  on  the  eligible 
lists.  The  character  and  record  of  each  applicant  is  invest¬ 
igated  by  the  R.C.M.P. 

The  aim  of  the  commission  is  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  appli cant  to  perform  certain  duties,  as  well  a.s  to  obtain 
some  indication  of  capacity  to  perform  more  difficult  duties 
a.nd  to  assume  higher  responsibilities.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  appointment  s  to  oc  made  and  in  the 
number  of  occupations  for  which  examinations  are  required. 

There  was  s  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  applying 
for  work  in  1936.  Applications  were  received  from  60,752  per¬ 
rons;  948  examinations  were  held  end  35,056  applicants  were 
tested.  During  the  year.  5,895  persons  were  engaged.  Of 
these  786  were  placed  in  the  permanent  list,  162  in  seasonal 
occupations  and  4,947  in  temporary  positions  for  varying 
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lengths  of  time.  Information  regarding  examinations  may  Toe 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner, 

Ottawa. 

Ibe  work  of  all  new  appointees  is  reported  to  the 
commission  with  the  idea  of  retaining  only  those  who  are  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  service,  and  show  reasonable  promise  of  increas' 
ed  efiiciency.  Promotion  is  based  on  efficiency  and  fitness, 

although  length  of  service  does  receive  some  minor  considera¬ 
tion. 

Office  boys  are  recruited  by  examination  and  are  paid 
4-35  a  month.  They  are  given  every  opportunity  to  advance  to 
clerical  positions  without  too  long  a  service  as  office  boy. 
University  graduates  are  being  appoint  ed  to  many  of  the  better 
clerical  positions,  provided  that  no  junior  employees  are 
ready  to  be  promoted  to  those  positions. 

It  will  not  be  possible,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  training  necessary  for  employment  in  the  civil 
service.  Specific  education  requirements  for  the  major  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  of  work  have  already  been  treated.  It  is 
estimated  that  80$  of  the  positions  for  which  examinations 
are  held  do  not  require  sjjecific  academic  training.  Trades¬ 
men  must  be  qualified  as  for  employment  elsewhere.  Ability 
and  aptitude  as  shown  ky  the  examination,  are  the  determining 
factors  in  obtaining  these  positions. 

In  the  lower  ranges,  and  particulary  for  clerical 
v/o  rk ,  the  government  wage  scale  is  much  the  same  as  that 
found  in  private  industry.  However,  salaries  in  the  executive 
and  higher  administrative  positions  are  cons.i  c  ex  abl^y  less 
than  those  found  in  private  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  necessary  to  note  the  security  of  tenure  enjoyed  by  civil 
servants,  their  retiring  age,  which  is  usually  at  65  years 
of  age,  and  their  pension  plan.  They  are  of  course  restricted 
in  their  political  activities,  but  not  in  their  social  and 
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Government  work  may  be  roughly  divided  into  4  main 
branches  as  shown  below.  In  each  case  a  few  typical  occupa¬ 
tions  to  be  found  in  each  branch  are  indicated.  The  classes 
of  government  service  are: 

(1)  Professional  and  scientific,  including  such  positions 
as  assistant  architect,  assistant  chemists,  library  assist¬ 
ants,  student  dietitians  and  junior  entomologists. 

(2)  Sub-professional,  including  such  positions  as  architect 
ural  draftsmen,  graduate  nurses,  draftsmen,  mechanical  foremen 

( o)  Clerical,  administrative  and  general  business,  includ¬ 
ing  stenographers,  office  appliance  operators,  clerk  of  works, 
inspectors  of  civil  aviation  and  collector  of  eustoms  and 
exci se . 

(4)  Custodial,  labor  and  mechanical,  including  aircraft 
mechanics,  office  boys,  grain  truckmen  and  caretakers. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  employees 
in  federal  and  provincial  government  service  in  Canada  in  1931 

TABLE  LVUI 

EMPLOYEES  IN  GOVERNMENTAL  SERVICE  IN  CANADA  IN  1931. 


Mai  e 

Eemal  e 

National  defence 

5,965 

117 

Postal  service 

16,029 

3,157 

Police  service 

2,575 

69 

Other  departments 

28,417 

9,131 

Source:  Volume  VII,  7th  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 

The  provincial  government,  then,  also  requires  a 


staff  of  men  and  women  which  is  very  comparable  to  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Civil  Service.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to 
vAiat  has  already  been  said  about  the  employees  of  the  Dominion 

gove  rnment . 

Cities,  towns  and  villages  require  the  services  of 
various  types  of  workers,  from  professional  to  unskilled  lab¬ 
orers.  Naturally  the  larger  centres  offer  the  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  and  advancement.  ihe  following  table 
indicates  the  number  of  municipal  employees  in  Canada  in  1931. 
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T ABLE  LIX 

EMPLOYEES  OP  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN  CANADA,  1951- 


Mai  e 

Female 

Fire  department 

4,780 

7 

Police 

6,676 

145 

Later  service 

2,890 

38 

Ofhe  r  department  s 

33,642 

2,712 

Source;  Volume  VII,  7tL  Census  of  Canada,  1931. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

machines  and  the  future 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  man  is  becoming  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  machine.  Men  think  that  they  need 

railroads,  tractors,  telephones,  plumbing,  automobiles,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  steam  heat  and  air  condit ioning .  Just  a  few 
years  ago  talking  pictures  took  jobs  away  from  thousands  of 
musicians.  It  is  reported  that  a  brick  machine  has  been  dev¬ 
eloped  which,  under  the  operation  of  one  man,  can  make  over 
40,000  bricks  an  hour*;.  Candy  is  now  being  made,  wrapped  and 
boxed  without  a  human  hand  touching  it.  a  machine  has  been 
made  which  pours  the  batter  for  flapjacks  on  a  stove,  turns 
them  and  puts  them  on  a  plate  which  is  brought  to  the  machine 
on  an  endless  belt.  It  seems  that  the  problem  of  the  machine 
is  a  real  one.  We  must  learn  how  to  handle  it,  for  the 
factories  seem  to  be  taking  away  our  methods  of  obtaining 
a  living. 

Long  periods  of  apprenticeship^ are  no  longer  required 
in  many  trades.  Then,  too,  the  machine  can  do  the  work  of 
many  men.  This  is  a  cause  of  unemployment.  However,  other 
factors  enter  which  tend  to  eliminate  some  of  this  unemploy¬ 
ment.  For  example,  mechanical  feeders  for  printing  presses 
were  adopted  between  1920  and  1930.  At  first  this  caused 
much  unemployment  among  printers.  However,  the  industry 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  it  employed  more  men  in  1930 
than  it  did  in  1920.  It  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  our  unem¬ 
ployment  is  caused  by  t^e  closing  of  factories  rather  than  to 
the  displacement  of  men  by  machines. 

New  inventions  may  take  work  from  some  men,  but  they 
make  work  for  others.  Stable  men,  harness  and  saddlery  makers, 
bl ack smit h s ,  wagon  and  buggy  manufacturers  and  horse  rcinches 
have  been  displaced  by  the  automobile.  Hut ,  think  of  the 
employment  that  has  been  created  by  this  latter  invention-- 
chauffeurs,  bus  drivers,  car  repairers,  service  station  oper¬ 
ators,  raad  makers,  painters,  rubber  workers,  retail  dealers, 
travellers,  and  the  many  office  workers.  Radio  and  talking 
pictures  caused  many  musicians  to  lose  their  jobs,  but  again 
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recall  the  many  new  occupations  that  have  developed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  radio  and  talkies.  And  now  television  is  being 
developed.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  radio  and  movies? 

What  new?  vocations  will  develop 'with  it?  Think  of  the  many 
workers  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  rayon!  What  will  the 
future  bring  in  the  way  of  changes  in  styles,  materials  and 
making  of  clothing.  Formerly  a  tailor  made  a  whole  suit  of 
clothes  by  himself.  There  are  224  separate  occupations  in 
the  making  of  a  suit  in  a  modern  factory.  This  means  that  a 
young  man  no  longer  need  spend  years  as  an  apprentice  in  order 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes.  Now  he,  or  a  young 
lady,  is  required  to  operate  a  single  machine,  such  as  slitting 
a  button-hole,  an  operation  which  can  be  learned  in  a  very 
short  time. 

In  the  past,  the  major  proportion  of  workers  were 
engaged  in  making  things.  With  the  growth  of  machines  fewer 
and  fewer  are  being  employed  in  production,  and  more  ana  more 
in  distribution.  Formerly  the  larger  percentage  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  lived  in  rural  areas;  more  and  more  is  it  the  case, 
that  t^e  majority  of  persons  are  living  in  cities.  Where 
will  this  end?  One  farmer  with  the  machinery  that  he  has 
now  feeds  18  persons.  With  more  machinery  he  can,  perhaps, 
feed  20,  30  o r  40  persons. 

What  are  the  main  results  of  the  development  of 
machines  and  machinery?  In  the  first  place  we  all  have  com¬ 
forts  ana  pleasures  that  were  undreamed  of  even  by  the  wealth¬ 
iest  classes  of  society  150  years  ago.  Machines  have  none 
much  to  lighten  the  housewife’s  work.  Foods  may  be  kept 
cooler  and  fresher,  thus  increasing  the  health  0f  the  community, 
inventions  have  greatly  aided  learning.  Houses  may  be  kept 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Ventilation  and  better 
lighting  conditions  have  greatly  affected  living  conditions 
in  the  homes,  and  working  conditions  in  offices.  The  stanaard 

of  living  has  been  greatly  raised. 

Recent  years  have  seen  many  changes  in  occupations. 

Those  entering  the  vocational  in  the  future  will  need  a  good 
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general  background  of  education  in  oraer  that  they  nay  have 
an  interest  in  art,  literature,  music,  dramatics  and  athletics. 
Such  interests  will  give  them,  recreations  for  their  leisure 
time  and  protection  against  the  monotony  found  in  many  jobs. 
Again,  the  p re- vocat ional  training  should  be  such  that  it 
will  develop  broad  skills  so  that  individuals  may  more  easily 
transfer  from  one  job  to  another. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  developments  in  machines 
upon  the  individual  worker  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  work.  Whereas  formerly 
a  worker  made  a  complete  article,  now  he  makes  but  a  part  of 
it.  This  is  known  as  division  of  labor  or  specialization. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  (l)  much  factory  work  is  very  monoton¬ 
ous  because  of  the  repetition. 

(3)  The  long  apprenticeship  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
many  workers.  This  fact  also  robs  the  workman  of  a  sense 
of  pride  in  his  skill. 

(4)  Industrial  diseases  due  to  lint,  dust  and  lead  fumes 
have  appeared.  The  machine  has  also  brought  many  hazards 
to  life  and  limb. 


(5)  The  older  men  is  losing  his  work  earlier  than  was  the 
case  in  the  past.  Younger  men  are  preferred  for  many  of  the 
high  speed  jobs. 

Besides  the  effects  we  have  already  mentioned  many- 
other  ohanges  in  our  customs  and  habits  can  be  traced  to  the 
machine.  Among  community  and  notional  conditions  that  have 
been  affected  may  be  included:  trade  unions,  employers' 
associations,  unemployment  insurance,  olu-age  pensiorio,  olo.~ 
age  insurance,  compensation  acts,  divorce  rates,  amount  of 
travelling,  proportion  of  urban  to  city  population*  methoas 
of  entertainment,  farm  life,  family  li±e  and  amount  of 
leisure  time. 

"Why  all  these  changes?"  asks  Dr.  Ogbu rn  in  a  very 
interesting  pamphlet  entitled  “You  and  Machines".  "The  Mach¬ 
ine,  of  coursel  It  has  taken  occupations  one  by  one  away 
from  the  home  and  placed  them  in  the' factory.  First  went 
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furniture  making,  metal  working,  ana  soap  boiling.  Spinning 
and  weaving,  also,  departed  early.  Making  of  men's  suits  and 
women’s  bats  followed.  Then  men’s  shirts  and  women’s  dresses. 
Baking  is  now’  done  largely  in  factories  called  bakeries. 
Laundering  is  done  by  steam.  The  canning  factory  has  taken 
over  the  preserving  of  foods.  Packing  plants  handle  meats. 
Quilting  i s  no  longer  done  at  home.  Restaurants  have  begun 
to  take  over  our  cooking.  It  may  be  that  electricity  will 
delay  this  exodus;  perhaps  it  will  bring  back  some  of  these 
activities  to  the  home.  Ice,  for  example,  is  now  manufactured 
by  electricity  at  home.” 

What  about  the  machines  of  the  future?  Again  we 
quote  from  Dr.  Ogburn’s  pamphlet.  "Few  of  us  stop  to  think 
what  new  inventions  will  be  coming  along.  An  invention 
usually  seems  to  be  an  accident;  hence,  we  lay  no  plans  for 
its  coming.  Yet,  it  is  certain  that  dhere  will  be  more  inven¬ 
tions  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  than  there  have  been  in 
the  past  twenty- five.  During  the  ten  years  ending  in  1890, 
208,000  patents  were  granted.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
221,000;  in  the  following  decades  314,000  and  384,000;  and  in 
the  ten  years  ending  1930,  there  were  423,000  patents.  Every 
ten  years  has  seen  more  and  more  patents. 

When  your  father  was  your  age  there,  were  very  few 
telephones;  now  there  are  17,500,000  of  them.  He  probably 
never  heard  of  a  moving  picture.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  one  hardly  ever  saw  an  automobile  in  the  United  Stateo— — 
now  we  have  one  to  every  three  grown  persons.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  was  some  talk  of  flying,  but  only  ’’cranks"  took  it 
seriously.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  talking  through  the  air 
with  an  explorer  at  the  South  pole.  There  was  a  saying  that 
you  couldn’t  make  silk  from  a  sow’s  ear;  so  naturally  no  one 
thought  you  could  make  silk  stockings  from  pieces  of  wood. 

So  within  thirty  years,  great  inventions  and  machines  have 

changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

in  the  next  thirty  years  .what  new  inventions  and 
machines  will  be  developed?  No  doubt,  you  will  see  more  and 
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more  artificial  climate  manufactured.  We  can  now  make  any 
kind  of  climate  we  want.  Houses  cooled  in  summer,  in  the 
south  and  in  the  tropics,  may  he  expected;  and  artificial  sun¬ 
shine  provided  for  northern  winters.  Night  more  and  more  will 
he  turned  into  day  so  that  we  may  work  and  play  outdoors. 

No  doubt,  we  shall  he  ahle  to  see  an  explorer  at  the  South 
Pole  as  well  as  talk  with  him.  Television  will  bring  the 
theatre  into  the  home,  just  as  now  the  radio  brings  us  music. 
Libraries  and  schools  perhaps  will  have  talking  books  to  give 
"readings”  to  students. 

Then  there  is  that  wonderful  electric  eye,  the  photo¬ 
electric  cell.  It  sees  better  than  our  eyes,  and  doesn't  get 
tired.  It  can  detect  counterfeit  money,  it  is  said;  and  can 
pick  out  defective  cans  of  salmon  in  a  canning  factory.  It 
can  count  people  as  they  go  by.  It  may  be  made  to  switch 
traffic  signals  on  and  off  at  busy  street  corners.  It  meas¬ 
ures  the  smoke  coming  out  of  a  smoke  stack.  It  is  used  in 
timing  dog  races.  When  it  sees  a  waitress  with  dishes  in 
both  hands  coming  into  the  dining  room,  it  opens  the  door  for 
her.  Attach  the  electric  eye  to  a  drinking  fountain;  it  sees 
a  thirsty  person  coming,  and  turns  on  the  water  for  him,  as 
he  bends  over  to  drink.  There  will  be  thousands  of  other  uses 
for  such  an  electric  eye. 

You  will  see  many  more  wonderful  inventions  in  your 
life  time.  They  will  bring  you  more  comforts  and  conveniences 
and  make  your  life  richer.” 

And  in  conclusion,  we  quote  again  from  Ogburn--”It  is 
Youth  to  whom  we  must  look- -not  old  men.  They  must  learn  to 
adiust  themselves  to  the  Machine.  Perhaps  they  Can  see  in 
advance  what  some  of  its  effects  will  be.  Our  ancestors  had 
the  problem  of  adjusting  themselves  to  snow  and  ice,  to  the 
sabre-toothed  tiger  and  the  wooly  rhinoceros.  The  problem 
of  the  modern  age  is  to  adjust  itself  to  a  new  monster,  the 
Machine.  Its  habitat  is  not  the  forest,  but  the  modern  city. 
The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  Youth.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


CRITICISMS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

In  order  to  ootam  the  data  for  this  investigation  a 
questionnaire  was  given  to  worKers  and  others  who  were  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  a  given  job.  The  questionnaire  used  for 
this  study  contained  a  rather  lengthy  list  of  questions  for 
the  worker  to  answer.  Serious  objections  have  been  advanced 
against  such  a  metnod  of  gathering  data,  in  the  first  place 
the  average  worker  does  not  realize  tne  importance  of  exact¬ 
ness  and  so  tends  to  give  his  descriptions  in  general  terms. 

For  such  a  study  as  this  it  may  be  that  such  an  objection  is 
not  too  serious,  since  only  a  limited  space  could  be  devoted 
to  each  occupation.  This  meant  tnat  the  occupation  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  generalities.  Further,  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  occupations  tnat  was  used  in  this  study,  was  rather 
Droad.  The  result  of  such  a  classification  could  only  the 
more  emphasize  tne  need  for  generalizations.  For  example, 
telephony  requires  tne  services  of  a  great  variety  of  workers 
from  unskilled  laborers  to  highly  trained  executives  and 
highly  specialized  workers  who  have  had  a  university  educa¬ 
tion.  This  could  only  mean  that  telephony  had  to  oe  treated 
in  a  general  manner,  if  its  treatment  was  to  be  restricted  to 
a  few  pages,  as  was  necessary  in  this  study. 

A  suggestion  for  further  studies  grows  out  of  this 
latter  consideration,  anmely,  careful  investigations  into  all 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  each  branch  of  some  of  the 
larger  industrial  fields  studied  in  this  investigation.  lor 
example,  a  careful  study  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
telephony,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  so  on  should  prove 
valuable.  Many  of  the  fields  herein  studied  require  executives 
or  various  types,  administrative  officers,  personnel  workers, 
operational  worKers  of  various  degrees  oi  skill  and  unsKilied 
laborers.  A  detailed  study  of  the  opportunities  to  be  found 
in  certain  larger  industrial  fields  should  prove  of  special 
interest  and  value  to  students,  personnel  workers  and  educa¬ 
tionalists  in  general. 
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Such  an  investigation  as  is  presented  m  tnis  study 
mignt  be  termed  a  transverse  study  or  tne  occupational  world. 

On  the  other  band,  a  longitudinal  study  or  specific  voca¬ 
tions  should  also  be  attempted.  Thus,  such  a  study  would 
reveal  tnat  machinists,  carpenters,  travelling  salesmen  and 
teachers  are  required  in  many  different  fields.  For  example, 
machinists  are  needed  in  such  industries  as  the  manufacturing 
or  biscuits  and  confectionery,  Dread  and  bakery  products, 
flour  and  grain  milling,  fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  boot  and 
shoe  rnaKing,  meat  pacKing,  silk  and  silK  goods,  and  in  trans¬ 
portation  by  steam  railways,  communication  by  telegraph  and 
telephone,  and  in  retail  dealing,  to  name  but  a  few.  Such  a 
study  would  reveal  more  clearly  wnere  employment  of  a  certain 
type  might  be  obtained  and  the  specific  requirements  needed 
for  such  employment.  While  it  is  altogether  likely  tnat  general 
requirements  are  the  same  for  many  of  the  above  positions, 
there  are  also  conditions  peculiar  to  work  in  each  branch  of 
industry  or  of  an  industry. 

Anotner  objection  that  might  be  raised  to  the 
questionnaire  method  of  gathering  data  is  that  workers  who 
reply  to  the  questionnaire  may  attach  undue  importance  to 
minor  matters  and  neglect  some  of  the  major  elements.  In 
answer  to  this  objection,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
present  study,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  fact  that  there 
were  several  questionnaires  in  each  of  the  vocations  studied 
would  tend  to  counterbalance  such  tendencies.  It  muse  be 
admitted,  however,  tnat  the  subjective  element  of  personal 
experience  no  doubt  colored  some  of  the  answers. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  questions  were  misunderstood  or 
their  full  significance  was  not  fully  appreciated.  Tnis  could 
oriy  result  in  apparent  inconsistencies  in  tne  answers  co 
certain  questions.  For  example,  contradictory  answers  were 
frequently  found  to  some  of  the  questions,  such  as  m 
answer  to, -"To  what  extent  is  collective  bargaining  realized?" 

"fully" ,  and  another  "not  at  all",  id 


One  answer  might  be 
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quest  lonna  ires  relating  to  the  same  occupation.  In  cases  of 
contraaic tory  answers  it  was  necessary  to  omit  the  information 
relative  to  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  recommended  tnat  a  personal  interview  by  the 
individual  who  is  carrying  on  the  investigation  is  to  be 
desired.  The  investigator  did,  indeed,  have  a  personal 
interview  in  order  to  obtain  information  m  Agricultural 
professions  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  As  a  result  of  these 
experiences  it  is  recommended  that  an  interview  should  not  be 
attempted  until  the  investigator  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  type  of  information  he  desires  to  obtain,  and  the  methods 
01  organizing  and  presenting  it  that  he  intends  to  use. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  a  personal  interview,  the  investigator 
can  adapt  his  procedure  to  the  circumstances.  Whenever  the 
workman  is  indefinite  on  some  particular  point,  he  may  be 
questioned  further,  ana  if  necessary  be  given  "leads”  on  those 
points  which  to  him  do  not  seem,  to  be  important.  Of  course, 
this  method,  too,  has  its  limitations,  for  the  analyst  must  be 
content  either  to  interview  only  one  or  two  workmen,  or  else 
be  willing  to  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time  gathering  the  data. 
Even  two  interviews  would  require  long  sessions  with  the 
workmen. 

In  order  to  use  this  method  a  number  of  investigators 
would  be  required.  Each  would  interview  a  number  of  workmen. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure  answers  obtained  in  previous 
interviews  might  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  in 
later  interviews.  Each  analyst  would  be  required  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  very  limited  field.  01  occupational  opportunities.  Such 
a  study  would,  however,  give  a  vast  amount  of  useful  informative 
material  relating  to  the  occupations  studied.  Only  by  such  a 
study  will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  all  the  information 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 

certain  jobs. 

The  whole  field  of  vocational  education  and  guidance  is 
important  ana  will  no  doubt  develop  rapiaiy  In  the  next  few 
years  as  it  becomes  more  generally  recognized  that  vocational 
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education  offers  excellent  opportunities  in  cultural  education. 
Cultural  education  should  develop  an  understanding  of  one's 
responsibilities  towards  his  reilow  men.  It  should  give 
sufficient  social  experience  and  information  to  enable  one  to 
live  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  other  members  of  society. 
Io  should  develop  initiative  and  intellectuality,  i.e.,  the 
acuity  to  form  a  good  judgment  on  one's  own  responsibility 
when  one  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  choosing  tne  best  of 
several  avenues  of  approach  to  a  problem.  It  is  claimed,  with 
reason,  that  vocational  education  win  do  all  of  these  things, 
and  so  should  be  incorporated  into  a  scheme  of  general  educa¬ 
tion. 

However,  before  vocational  education  can  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  there  still  remain,  many  problems  to  be  investi¬ 
gated.  Chapter  II  in  a  forthcoming  monograph  prepared  by  the 


author  of  this  study  and  published  under  tne  sponsorship  of 
the  A.T.A.  gives  a  suggestion  for  a  larger  survey  along  such 
lines.  The  questionnaire  used  for  the  survey  mentioned  in 
that  chapter  and  shown  in  Appendix  C  could  be  expanded  and 


revised.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  in  each  grade  in 
each  type  oi  school  and  from  homes  whose  parents  are  engaged 
in  representative  occupations  could  be  obtained,  considerable 
lignt  would  no  doubt  be  tnrown  on  students'  choices  of 
occupations.  Such  information  would  be  very  valuable  in 

vocational  education  and  guidance. 

One  or  two  further  studies  along  vocational  and  educa¬ 
tional  lines  mignt  be  suggested: 

(1)  Do  vocational  opportunities  an  ecu  the  distribution 

or  vocational  capacities  and  interests?  For  instance,  it  might 
be  or  interest  ana  value  to  compare  vocational  interests  and 
desires  of  children  in  a  coal-mining  area  with  those  of 
children  in  a  faming  or  ranching  district  or  in  a  typical 


nanuracturing  section  in  some  or  our  larger  industrial  centres. 

(2)  What  effects  have  modern  improvements  ill  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  had  on  students'  vocational  choices 


and  interests? 
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(3)  A  study  or  causes  of  individual  differences  in 
occupational  aptitudes  and  interests  might  be  very  valuable. 

Such  a  study  would  require  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
complete  and  would  involve  the  Keeping  of  cumulative  records. 

(4)  A  study  of  individual  changes  in  vocational  interests 
and  the  causes  for  such  changes. 

(3)  A  careful  classification  of  occupations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  abilities  ana  temperament  qualities,  is  needed.  A 
complete  description  of  the  occupations  in  various  firms  would 
tend  to  supply  this  need.  For  example,  a  study  might  be  made 
of  the  qualifications  which  are  considered  necessary  for  eacii 
joo  in  a  garment  factory  or  in  a  pacKing  plant.  Such  a  study 
offers  ample  scope  for  a  serious  and  careful  Investigation. 

(b)  Do  sedentary  occupations  tend  to  proauce  serious 
and  frequent  maladjustments? 

(7)  How  does  routine  worK  affect  workers?  ire  there 
some  individuals  upon  whom  ’monotonous’  work  has  no  serious 
effect  in  the  way  of  maladjustments?  If  so  what  character¬ 
istics  are  typical  of  them?  What  is  their  psychological  mame- 
up? 

(«)  A  careful  study  of  the  methods  of  evaluating  occupa¬ 
tional  proficiency  shoula  prove  invaluable.  In  the  light  of 
such  a  study,  what  recommendations  can  be  made  as  to  the 
most  satisfactory  methods  of  maKing  these  measurements? 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  for  further  study. 

Several  of  the  above  problems  were  suggested  by  an  article  in 
the  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  Volume  2/,  1 y3b-3/« 
more  complete  list  of  suggestions  for  studies  in  relation  to 
vocations  and  vocational  guidance  may  be  obtained  irom  the 
above  mentioned  journal,  pages  lly-12>  inclusive. 
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Appendix  A 


The  material  for  chapters  IT  to  XIII  inclusive  was 
mainly  obtained  from  questionnaires  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Deakin.  The  questionnai res  we  re  sent  out 
by  the  Alberta  T eachers*  Association  to  certain  selected 
teachers  in  the  province.  These  teachers  were  asked  to  inter¬ 
view  representative  men  in  a  specified  occupation  and  return 
the  questionnaire  to  the  offices  of  the  A.T.A.  The  majority 
of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned  early  in  1937,  so  that 
most  of  the  information  given  in  the  study  of  the  vocations 
in  the  above  mentioned  chapters  refers  to  conditions  as  they 
existed  in  Alberta  in  1936.  From  1  to  4  questionnaires  were 
obtained  on  each  of  the  occupations  discussed.  The  question?-] 
naire  was  as  follows: 

Qualif icat ions 

1.  Which  High  School  course  would  serve  as  the  most  suitable 
basis  for  this  line  of  work?  (University  entrance,  Normal 
ent  ranee) 

2.  How  many  years  of  High  School  training  is  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary? 

3.  What  further  education,  either  of  a  general  or  special 
nature,  would  you  advise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  advance¬ 
ment  is  desired? 

4.  What  personality  traits  are  especially  desirable  for  this 
line  of  work? 

5.  What  personality  traits  would  be  very  detrimental  for  this 
line  of  work? 

6.  V;hat  character  traits  would  be  desirable? 

7.  What  character  traits  would  be  detrimental? 

8.  What  physical  characteristics  would  be  necessary? 

9.  What  physical  characteristics  would  he  detrimental? 

10.  Along  what  lines  is  special  ability  or  special  training 

necessary  in  this  occupation? 

H.  Between  what  years  of  age  is  the  individual  most  likely  to 
be  admitted  into  the  occupation?  Give  the  upper  and  lower 
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12.  To  what  extent  is  the  number  entering  this  field  regulated 
oy  means  of  standards,  tests,  examinat  ions,  etc. 

13.  What  recommendations  are  necessary  for  those  desiring 
adrri  ssion  into  the  field? 

Training 

1.  Length  of  course. 

2.  Nature  of  course  taken  during  training. 

3.  Where  may  training  be  best  obtained? 

4.  Estimate  the  availability  of  training,  i.e.,  distance 
from  home  where  training  along  these  lines  may  be  obtained. 

5.  Approximate  cost  of  training: 

Fees 

Board 

Books 

T  ranspo  rt  at  ion 
Tools,  apparatus,  etc. 

6.  Flexibility  of  training  i.e.  where  else  besides  in  this 
particular  occupation  might  this  type  of  training  be 
utilized  so  that  the  individual  need  not  suffer  too  much 
from  unemployment? 

7.  In  the  case  of  apprenticeship  give  the  nature  of  the 
course,  the  length  of  the  course,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  individual  must  work  and  the  remuneration  he 
receives. 

8.  Outline  any  other  method  whereby  the  individual  may  be 
trained  in  this  field. 

9.  v/hat  assistance,  scholarships  or  grants  are  available  for 
young  people  whose  parents  are  unable  to  bear  the  full 
cost  of  training? 
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il  emu  ne  rat  ion 

!•  ^'^at  is  the  usual  initial  salary? 

Estimate  the  range  of  salary  to  be  found  in  this  occupation. 
3.  V.hat  is  the  usual  salary  given  to  one  with  accepted  train¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  experience? 
d.  How  long  does  it  take  to  reach  a  modest  home-  suppo  rt  ing 
status? 

b.  Is  t^e  re  a  definite  rate  of  increase  in  sa?  ary? 

6.  If  so  give  the  uetc.il s. 

.  To  what  extent  do  Trade  Unions,  Professional  Societies, 
etc.  influence  wages,  salaries  or  remuneration? 

8.  \;7hat  provision  is  made  so  that  the  individual  may  be  sure 
of  collecting  his  salary,  wages  or  remunerat ion? 

9.  What  is  the  method  of  payment  i.e.  is  he  paid  on  a  commis¬ 
sion  basis,  ora  salary  basis  or  both?  Give  details. 

10.  What  are  the  demands  upon  his  wages,  salary  or  remunera¬ 
tion  by  society. 

Dut i e  s 

1.  Outline  briefly  the  nature  of  the  work  the  individual  is 
required  to  perform  in  this  occupation. 

2 .  Do  duties  involve  dealing  chiefly 

with  ideas? 
with  persons? 
with  things? 

3.  How  does  the  nature  of  the  work  change  as  one  advances  to 
the  more  superior  positions? 

4.  Are  there  duties  apart  from  those  pertaining  directly  to 
the  position?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

bm  Can  he  work  of  the  individual  be  observed  or  is  it  merged 

in  the  accomplishments  of  others? 

6.  Do  the  duties  in  this  field  change  or  are  they  the  same 

day  in  and  day  out? 
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Oppo  rtunities 

!•  After  training  or  graduation  where  may  the  individual 
expect  to  find  employment  i.e.  in  what  fields  is  this 
type  of  training  utilized? 

2.  \7h at  are  the  individual’s  chances  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment  in  these  various  fields  i.e  What  is  the  ratio  of 
supply  to  demand  in  each  of  the  fields  enumerated  under  (l) 

3.  Estimate  the  need  for  specialists  in  these  fields. 

4.  Is  the  field  new  or  old? 

5.  Is  this  particular  occupation  in  a  state  of  growth  or  is 
it  in  retrograde? 

6.  Where  (geog  raphi  c  ally  J  are  the  greatest  number  of  opportun¬ 
ities  to  be  found  in  this  occupation? 

7.  To  whom  would  the  individual  desiring  employment  in  this 
type  of  work  submit  his  application  or  to  whom  would,  he 
go  for  a.  personal  interview? 

Hours 

1.  How  long  is  the  working  day? 

2 .  Between  what  hours  would  the  individual  be  required  to  work 

3.  Are  the  working  hours  regular? 

fairly  regular? 
very  irregular? 

4.  Is  the  individual  paid  for  overtime?  If  so  at  what  rate 
is  he  paid  for  overtime? 

5.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  amount  oi  overtime  he  is 
allowed?  If  so,  what? 

6.  How  many  days  a  week  is  the  individual  required  to  work? 

7.  Does  the  individual  receive  puolic  -olidays? 

8.  Kow  long  is  he  allowed  for  his  annual  holidays? 

9.  Does  he  receive  pay  during  holiday.? 

10.  Estimate  the  amount  of  leisure  time  per  day, 
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APPEKDIX  B 


Bor  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  the  choice 
of  occupations  of  Alberta  students,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
a  forthcoming  monograph  being  published  by  the  Alberta  Teacher’ 
Association*  A  study  of  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  is 
also  included  in  this  monograph.  The  questionnaire  and  the 
results  of  its  analysis  are  not  included  in  this  thesis  as 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  this  investigation.  The  monograph 
bears  the  title  ’’Looking  for  Your  Life’s  Work”  ,  and  is  being 
published  by  the  T,  H,  Best  Company,  Toronto. 
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Appendix  C 

THE  MATRICULATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ALBERTA  FOR  THE  YEAR  1940-41  WILL  PRESUMABLY  BE  AS  FOLLOWS. 
HOWEVER  YOU  SHOULD  CHECK  THIS  MATTER  VERY  CAREFULLY  WITH  YOUR 
PRINCIPAL  OR  TEACHER  OR  WITH  THE  REGISTRAR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  ALBERTA,  WHO  SHOULD  BE  FREELY  CONSULTED  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
MATRICULATION  ON  REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

(a)  For  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.Sc.  in  Arts  and  B.Com. 
Grade  XII  standing  in  the  following  seven  units-- 
English,  a  language,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Two  of 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Social  Studies  OR 
a  third  science. 

(b)  For  the  degree  of  B.A.  only,  in  the  cs.se  of  students 
interested  primarily  in  languages  or  social  sciences: 
Grade  XII  standing  in--English,  a  language,  Social 
studies,  a  second  language  (  second  unit),  and  three_ 
of  Algebra,  Geometry-,  physics  OR  Chemistry,  Biology, 
the  third  unit  of  a  second  language. 

(c)  For  B.Sc.  in  H.Ec.:  the  same  as  for  (a)  EXCEPT  that 
physics  and  chemistry  are  dot h  required. 

( d)  ^or  B.H.Ec.:  the  same  a.s  for  students  T  rom  a  school 
Q-p  Agriculture  who  enter  the  B.Sc.  course  in  Agri¬ 
culture.  (See  Agriculture  below) 

(e)  For  pharmacy  Licentiate  and.  the  B.Sc.  m  pharmacy: 
the  same  as  for  (a)  EXCEPT  that  physics  and  chemistry 
are  both  required  and  the  language  must — be.  Latin. 

2.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science: 

(a)  For  B.Sc.  in  Engineering  or  Architecture  and  for  the 

combined  courses--the  same  as  for  l(c)  above. 

3.  Faculty  of  Medicine: 

(a)  For  Medicine,  Dentistry  or  the  combined  courses  m 
Arts  and  Medicine  or  Arts  and  Denti  stry-  Grade  XII 
standing  in  English,  French  OR  German,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Latin  ( second  unit  only) 
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4.  Faculty  of  Law:  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  its  equivalent,  or 

registration  for  the  combined  degrees  of  B.A.  , 

LL.B.  For  the  combined  degrees  of  B.A.  ,  LL.B.  the 
same  as  for  B.Sc.  as  in  1(a)  above. 

5.  Faculty  of  Agriculture;  This  is  effective  with  the  regis¬ 

tration  of  September,  1939. 

(a)  For  the  B.Sc.  in  Agricult  are—  Complete  Grade  XI  with 
Eng'  1  i  sh ,  Mathemat  i c  s ,  phy  sics,  Chemi  st  ry ,  and  a  1  ang- 
uage  as  required  subjects  OR  a  diploma  from  a  Prov¬ 
incial  School  of  Agriculture  with  Grade  XI  credit  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Social  studies  and  a  language. 

(b)  For  the  Combined  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  in  Agri¬ 
culture  the  same  as  for  B.Sc.  in  Arts  as  in  1(a) 
above.-*- 

The  following  points  should  be  specially  noted  as 
applying  to  the  University  of  Albert  a  mat ri culation  require¬ 
ment  s  for  the  yea r  1940-41 . 

(1)  Students  planning  on  entering  the  course  leading  to  the 
B.Com.  degree  should  notice  that  a  modern  language  is 
required  of  them  during  the  university  course. 

(2)  Students  intending  to-  register  in  honors  Geology  are 
advised  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German.  Students  in  honors  Chemistry  and  Medical  students 
would  also  find  such  a  knowledge  very  valuable.  Honors 
history  students  must  be  able  to  read  either  French  or 
German;  the  ability  to  read  both  would  be  very  useful. 
Honors  students  in  political  economy  must  also  be  capable 
of  reading  at  least  one  modern  language. 


1.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  prepare  for  university  study 

wi].l  doubtless  agree  after  reading  the  above  that  there  are 
subjects  in  this  list  that  are  not  as  interesting,  nor  prob¬ 
ably  as  educational  for  them,  as  are  other  options  in  the 
high  school  course.  Employers  in  general  should  realize 
t^at  the  high  school  course  offers  many  options  which  give 
a  better  training  for  high  school  students  who  enter  business 
1ft er  Grade  XII  than  does  the  matriculation  program. 
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(3)  Students  in  Commerce  are  strongly  urged  to  secure,  prior 
to  graduation,  a  good  working  knowledge  of  stenography 
and  typewriting,  particularly  if  the  student  desires  to 
enter  the  School  of  Education. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  specified 
university  courses  at  the  University  of  Alberta  is  indicated 
below.  The  annual  fees  for  undergraduates  in  each  faculty  for 


the  same  university  for  the  yea 
Degree 

1.  B.A.,  B.Com.,  B.Sc.  in  Arts 
and  B.Sc.  in  Household 
Economics 

2.  B.Sc.  in  Pharmacy 


3 .  B  *  H . Ec • 


4.  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture 


5.  Combined  Degree  of  B. A., B.Sc 
in  Agriculture 

6.  B.Sc.  in  engineering  or 
Architect  ure 

7.  Combined  degrees  of  B.A., 
B.Sc.  in  Engineering  or 
Arch  it ect  u  re 

8 .  LL • B . 

9.  Combined  degrees  B.A.,  LL.B. 


10.  D.D.S. 


11.  M.D. 

12.  Combined  degrees  B.A. .  D.D. 
or  B.Sc.,  D*D« S • 

13.  Combined  degrees  B.A.,  .D. 

or  B.Sc.,  M.D. 

14.  B.Sc.  in  Nursing 

15.  Diploma  in  Nursing 


r  1937-38  is  also  indicated. 

Length  of  time  required 

Three  years  after  senior 
mat ri culat  ion. 

Three  years  after  senior 
matriculation  plus  two 
years  of  apprenticeship. 

Three  years  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  a  Provincial 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Pour  years  after  junior 
matriculation  or  three 
years  after  graduation 
from  a  Provincial  School 
of  Agriculture. 


Eive  years  after  senior 
matriculation. 

Pour  years  after  senior 
mat  riculation. 

Six  years  after  senior 
mat  ri  c  ul  at  i  o  n . 

Three  years  after  B.A. 
degree. 

Five  years  after  senior 
mat  ri  culat  ion 

Five  years  after  senior 
matri culat ion 

Six  years  after  senior 
mat  ri  culat  ion. 

Six  years  after  senior 
mat  riculation. 

Seven  years  after  senior 

mat  ri  culat  ion. 

Five  years  after  senior 
mat  riculation. 


Three  years  after  senior 
mat  ri c ulat ion. 
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16  *  Diploma  in  Pharmacy  Two  years  after  senior 

matriculation  with  two 
years  of  apprenticeship. 

17.  For  degrees  with  honors  Four  years  after  senior 

matriculation. 

The  annual  fees  are  as  follows: 

-or  a11  Unde  rgraduat  es- - $>29  .00 


Degree 

1*  B.A.  ,  B.  Sc  .  in  Arts,  B  .  Sc  .  in 

Pharmacy,  B.Sc.  in  H.Ec.,  B.H.Bc. 

2.  B.Com. 


Tuition  Pee 


#na. 

$125. 


3.  Applied  Science 

Arts  and  Applied  Science 


4.  Law 

Arts  and  Law 


$1 50  . 

$110  for  the  1st  and 
second  years;  $150  for 
the  rest. 

$1 35 . 

$110  for  the  1st  and 
2nd  years;  $135  a  year 
for  subsequent  years. 


5.  Medicine 

Arts  and  Medicine 

6.  Dentistry 

Arts  and  Dentistry 

7.  Nu rsing--Degree  course 

Diploma  Course 

8.  Pharmacy- -Li cent iat e 

9.  Agriculture 

Arts  and  Agriculture 

cou  rse , 
pract ically 
In 

the  co 

room  and  board, 
connected  with 


1  st 

year 

“-$150 

2nd, 

3rd,  4th  years 

s--  $215 

5  th 

and  6th 

- - $225 

1st 

and  2nd 

yea  rs 

--$110 

3  rd, 

4th,  5th  years 

-  $21 5 

6th 

and  7th 

years 

--$225 

1  st 

year 

>“$150 

2nd 

and  3rd 

years 

-“$210 

4th 

and  5th 

years 

-“$235 

1st 

and  2nd 

years 

--$110 

3rd 

and  4th 

years 

-  - $210 

5th 

and  6th 

years 

-“$235 

1  st 

and  5th 

years 

“»$95 

2nd, 

3rd,  4th  years 

--gratis 

grat 

i  s 

1st 

year 

“  “  $125 

2nd 

year 

““$150 

1  st 

year 

-  -  $60 

subs 

sequent  } 

rears 

-“$85 

1  st , 

2nd,  3rd  years 

“-$110 

4th 

and  5th 

years 

»“$85 

laboratory  fee  of  $5  per 


It  should  be  noted  that  a 

with  a  maximum  charge  of  $10,  is  also  levied  for 
all  laboratory  courses. 

addition  to  the  above  expenses  you  should  consider 
st  of  books,  which  is  usually  more  than  $15  per  year, 
travelling  expenses  and  incidental  expenses 
ent  e  rt  ai nraent ,  club  dues  and  so  on. 
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APPENDIX  D 

bibliography 

1 •  Williamson  -  Students  and  Occupations. 

2.  Canadian  Census  Reports. 

3.  Census  Report  of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  1936. 

4.  The  Canada  Year  Books. 

5.  Articles  appearing  in  the  Globe  atod  Mail,  Toronto,  from 
October  17,  1936  to  May  15,  1937. 

6.  Por  a  more  complete  list  of  books  on  Vocations  and  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  see  ’’Looking  for  Your  Life’s  Work" ,  an 
Alberta  Teachers’  Association  publication,  published  by  the 
T.  H.  Best  Company,  1937. 


